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have liked. he hands of Campbell had degenerated 
most miserat Bampbell first took charge of it, the publisher of 
the Museum reprinted it verbatim, but finding that even in the beginning 
it rather disappointed public expectation—and was rapidly growin 

worse—he abandoned it, and took a position which enables him to avail 
himself of “ all the talents” of the British periodical press. The absolute 
as well as the relative merits of almost all these works vary from time to 
time. When a new journal is to be established, or an old one revived, 
the proprietors engage the best writers, by paying the highest price. 
This soon enables them to command a large sale—and this tempts them 
to employ cheap workmen—their former labourers being transferred by 
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the same process to some other journal which has its fortune yet to 
make. As an illustration of these remarks we may state, that the Athe-. 
nzum, a weekly paper, was for a considerable time at the head of the 
periodical literature of England. 
As we take ail the periodical works published in Great Britain, which 
give us reason to hope to be able to use them, we are sure of being in 
ssession of the works of the ablest contributors, which we should not 
; for the reasons above stated, if we confined ourselves to a less scope. 
The Museum now contains nearly three times as much as it did at its 
beginning, and the price is the same. Referring to this asa proof of our 
desire to make the work even more valuable than it is, we respectfully 
solicit the aid of our readers in extending the sale, and so providing us 
with the means. 





The November number now offered to the subscribers, contains a new 
article from the author of the Diary of a Physician, which needs nothing 
on our part to ensure its perusal by all. 

Poems by William Cullen Bryant, is from the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, and is better than either of our former articles on the same sub- 
ject. This is not a review written without seeing the book. Mr. Bryant 
is fully appreciated, and praised with discrimination. 

Next is another article from the Foreign Quarterly Review, on Free 
Trade. To this we solicit the attention of our readers. The writer does 
not confine his attention to the mere question of wealth, and treats the 
whole of the subject, (always important every where, but now vital to 
us) with a degree of candour which commands confidence. If this ques- 
tion could be settled, we might all in full accord be able to join in with 
and listen to the subject of the next article— 

The Music of Nature, from the Monthly Review. 

Mrs. Heman’s Home of Love comes next, very appropriately. 

The Countess of Blessington’s Conversations with Lord Byron, which 
were begun in a previous number, are in this number carried on, so far 
as they have yet appeared in England. 

On Natural Magic, from the Monthly Review, is a good appendix to 
Sir Walter Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft. 

After several short articles, is one on English Song Writers, with some 
very happy specimens. 

Mr. Sarran’s book upon the Revolution of 1830, and especially upon 
the part borne by La Fayette, furnishes an article of much interest, which 
we shall follow up by another in the number for December. 

There is an article upon the importation of the Capercailzie into 
Scotland. Would it not be well to form a society for the introduction 
into the wilds of this continent, of what valuable game we may be defi- 
cient in? 





In future numbers of the Museum, we shall generally endeavour to 
give our readers some account of the rejected articles. e have often 
thought that the work would be more esteemed, if our readers could 
know how very little good matter from the foreign periodicals we are 
obliged to leave out. 
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and storm— 


For forty years the pilot of Reform ! 
But that which shall afresh entwine thy 


With patriot laurels never to be sear, 

Is that thou hast come nobly forth to chide 

Our slumb’ring statesmen for their lack of 
pride— 

Their flattery of Oppressors, and their fear— 

When Britain’s li finger, and her frown, 

Might call the nations up, and cast their ty- 
rants down! 


To Sir Francis Burdett.—Varieties. 387 
From the Metropolitan. 
TO SIR FRANCIS BURDETT.* 


Enjoy, Burdett, thy justly foremost fame, 
Through good and ill report—through calm 


And dares he to the God of mercy kneel, 
Besmear’d with massacres from head to heel? 
No; Moloch is his god—to him he prays; 
~~ if his wierd-like prayers had power to 
ri 

An influence, their power would be to curse. 
His hate is baleful, but his love is worse— 
A serpent’s slaver deadlier than its sting ? 
Oh, feeble statesmen--ignominious times,* 
That lick the tyrant’s feet, and smile upon 
his crimes ! 

T. Campsequ. 


VARIETIES. 
A newly discovered system of generating Steam, by 











Invoke the scorn—Alas ! too few inherit 
The scorn for despots cherish’d by our sires, 
That baffled Europe’s persecuting fires, 
And shelter’d helpless states !—Recall that 


spiri 


t, 
And conjure back Old England’s haughty 


mind— 








Jacob Perkins, Esq.—In the year 1823, I commenced a 
series of experiments, on the generation of highly elastie 
or compressed steam. 

At the commencement of these experiments, I was im- 
pressed with the importance of keeping the water, which 
was to be converted into steam, in close contact with the 
heated metal, in which it was contained, having observ- 
ed, that water on the surface of fluid iron was very little 
affected by its heat ; although the same fluid metal, if 


Convert the men who waver now, and QUSC | nade to fall upon the water, would explode with a much 
Between their love of self and human kind ;| greater force than gunpowder when ignited. 


And move, Amphion-like, those hearts of 
stone— 


This remarkable fact dwelt forcibly on my mind, and 
urged me to try experiments of several kinds, and modi- 


The hearts that have been deaf to Poland’s| «4 in various ways. I would mention the two following 


dying groan ! 
Tell them, we hold the Rights of Man too 


as the most important of the many experiments which I 
made ; since they afford a convincing proof, that much 


yet remains to be done in the formation of steam. 
The first experiment was that of heating, to a white 


dear, ’ heat, a massive cast iron cup, and, whilst it was allow- 
To bless our selves with lonely freedom | cq to cool gradually, to place in it several measures of 


blest; 


water in succession, as soon as each previous measure 


But could we hope with sole and selfish |had evaporated to dryness. ‘The following was the re- 


breast, 

To breathe untroubled Freedom’s atmos- 
phere.— 

Suppose we wished it? England could not 
stand 

A lone oasis in the desert ground 

Of Europe’s slavery—from the waste 
around 

Oppression’s fiery blast and whirling sand 
ould reach and seathe us! No; it may 
not be, 

Britannia and the world conjointly must be 
free ! 

Demand, Burdett, why Britons send abroad 

Soft tings to the infanticidal Czar, 

The on Poland’s babes that w war. 

Once we are told a mother’s shriek o’erawed 

A lion, and he dropt her lifted child ; 

But Nicholas, whom neither God, nor law, 

Nor Poland’s shrieking mother’s overawe, 

Outholds to us his friendship’s gory clutch— 

Shriak, Britain—shrink, my king and coun- 
try, from the touch! 


He prays to heaven for England’s king, he 
says— 


sult :— 
The first measure evaporated in 90 
Thesecond = - - - - 80 
The third - - - - 59 
At this third evaporation, the vapour, or steam thrown 
off, began to appear, and became distinctly visible dur- 
ing the evaporation of the succeeding measures of water. 
Seconds. 


The fourth measure evaporated in 30 
The fifth - - - . 20 
The sixth - - - - 12 
The seventh measure exhibited what I term the eva- 


porating point—it evaporating suddenly in a dense cloud 


of steam— 
Seconds. 
In - - - : - 6 
The eighth measure evaporated in 10 
The ninth - - - - 20 
The tenth - - . - 32 
and the eleventh measure did not boil. 

‘The first measure of water, although contained within 
the iron cup, when at a white heat, was perceptibly not 
in contact with the metal, but was repelled from it to 
some distance, in a state of buoyancy, and there moved 
freely in every horizontal position. 

So cireumstanced, the water evaporated slowly; but 





* There is not upon record a more disgusting scene of 
Russian hypocrisy, and (woe that must be written !) of 
British humiliation, than that which passed on board the 
‘Talavera, when British sailors accepted money from the 





*On his speech delivered in Parliament, August 7, 
respecting the foreign policy of Great Britain. 





Emperor Nicholas, and gave him cheers. It will require 
the Talavera to fight well with the first Russian ship that 
she may have to encounter, to make us forget that day. | 


when, by the evaporation of successive measures, and 
the consequent lapse of time, the iron cup cooled down 
to the evaporating point, the water then evidently came 
in contact with the iron cup, thereby causing an aug- 
mented rate of evaporation, in the proportion of 90 to 6, 
or as 15to 1; the rate being increased or multiplied fif- 
teen times—or, in other words, a given quantity of water 
beeame converted into steam fifteen times quicker, at a 
moderately low, than at an intensely high degree of heat. 

The second experiment was, that of preparing two 
east iron massive cups, cast in the same mould, and 
weighing about twelve pounds each ; from the bottom of} 
one of these cups, ten sharp-pointed spikes were 
made to project vertically, two inches in length, and a 
quarter of an inch broad at the base. 

These two cups were heated equally to a white heat, 
when into the cups without the spikes, one measure of 
water was poured, whilst into the cup furnished with the 
spikes, four equal measures of water were poured. The 
result was, that the on¢é measure of water which was 
placed in the cup without the spikes, and the four mea- 
sures of water which were placed in the cup with the 
spikes, disappeared at the very same instant of time. 

It was observed, upon taking from the fire the cup 
having the spikes therein, that the upper extremities or 
points of the spikes were instantly cooled down below 
the evaporating point, whilst, at their base, the metal 
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‘These experiments have fully demonstrated, and that 
by the unerring law of nature, the important point be. 
fore alluded to—namely, that of kéeping the water jn 
close and undeviating contact with the heated metal jn 
which it is contained, and that at the exact 


point calculated for the generation of steam, unattended 


by those numerous inconveniences ineident to the pre. 
sent system. 

The object of this paper has not been to enter into a 
detailed statement of the purposes to which this new 
system of generating steam may be made 5 i 
but simply to endeavour to explain the law itself, and 
the cireumstances which led to its discovery, assured 
that the scientific mind will quickly perceive its nume 
rous and important applications. 


Ogle and Summers’ New Steam Carriage—A most s- 
tisfactory trial has lately been made of the powers of the 
steam carriage of these gentlemen. A large waggon was 
attached tv their vehicle, containing a boiler for a ten- 
horse steam-engine, weighing, without the waggon, up- 
wards of forty hundred weight. In the steam carriage 
were about twenty persons, and many on the boiler in 
the waggon. The roads were heavy and wet; notwith 
standing, so great was its power, that it proceeded with 
the greatest facility at upwards of ten miles an hour, 


crossing two bridges at Redbridge, about four miles from 
Southampton, of the following elevation, 9 3-8 inches in 
ten feet ! and deposited its immense load at Eling. The 
fore-wheel of the carriage (as is often the case with new 
wheels) became bound in the axle, which materially add- 
ed to the friction, but the whole of the machinery was 
perfect. It is supposed, that if the full power of the en- 
gines were to be exerted, three times the weight could be 
drawn with equal facility and greater rapidity. This 
experiment is one of great importance, and calls on the 
proprietors of the newly projected rail-ways to pause be- 
fore they proceed. Messrs. Ogle and Sunimers made the 
trial to satisfy themselves, previously to painting the ve- 
hiele, and proceeding through Oxford, Birmingham, Li- 
verpool, and Neweastle-on-Tyne, to Edinburgh, thatthe 
power of their patent boiler was more than sufficient for 
the purpose of merely carrying twenty or thirty persons 
at fifteen miles an hour. We know, that in a less per 
feet carriage, they have cleared many of the miles at the 
rate of thirty an hour.—Rep. of Arts. 


Population of Principal Towns.—The of 
the largest towns in 1801 and 1831, including their sub- 
urbs and dependencies, was :— 


was at a white heat ; thus proving that the evaporating 
point must have been found at some intermediate space 
between the two extremities of the spikes. 

Many modifications of this system of evaporating were 
made, with a view to its adaptation to some useful pur- 


pose. 

During the progress of these experiments, practical 
difficulties continually presented themselves: but at 
at length an idea occurred which led to the following re- 
sult : 

I had observed, if one vessel, filled with water, were 
placed within another vessel also filled with water, that 
the contents of the outer vessel might be made to boil, 
and that with the utmost rapidity, without the smallest 
steam-bubble being formed in the inner vessel. The 
cause of this result appeared to be, that a vast deal more 
heat had been taken up by the outer column, than by 
the inner column of water; yet, be it remarked, the 
thermometrical temperature of the water was the same 
in the two columns. 

The heat required to generate any atmospheric steam 
in the inner column, could not, of course, be obtained 
from the outer column: here there must be more or less 
difference in the specific gravity of the water in the two 


columns, and that in proportion to the quantity of steam 1801. 1831. 
in the outer column. London ° 864,845 ° 1,474,069 

To take advantage of this illustration of a law of na- Manchester - 94,876 - 237,832 
ture, a cylindrical tin vessel was made, twelve inches in Glasgow - 77,385 - 202,426 
diameter, and eight inches in depth, with a tube three Liverpool ° 79,722 ° 189,244 
jnches in diameter, and eighteen inches deep affixed to Edinburgh - 82,560 - 162,403 
its base at the centre. This tube was open at the top in- Birmingham - 73,670 é 142,250 
ternally, and closed at the bottom. An inner tube open Leeds e 53,162 é 123,893 
both at the top and at the bottom, was placed inside the Bristol - 63,645 - 103,886 
three-inch wbe, supported upon legs about one inch from Sheffield e 45,755 - 91,692 
the bottom, leaving a space between the two tubes of Plymouth © 43,194 ‘ 75,534 
above a quarter of an inch all round. Portsmouth - 43,461 . 63,026 
After filling the two tubes with water, the vessel was Norwich - 36,832 . 61,116 
placed on a furnace of intense heat, leaving the tube com- Aberdeen - 27,608 - 58,019 
pletely immersed therein ; when, the water in the inner Newcastle ° 36,963 - 57,937 
_ tube, and the water which was mixed with the steam in Paisley « 31,179 ‘ 57,466 
the outer tube, soon beginning to circulate, there was Nottingham - 28,861 « 50,680 
produced a most rapid generation of steam ; for the wa- Hull . 34,964 " 49,461 
ter in the outer column, taking up the heat as rapidly as Dundee e 26,084 in 45,355 


it was given off from the fire to the metal, the current 
in its upward course, swept off the bubbles of steam at 
the instant of their formation. Such indeed was the 
foree or power of the upward continuous circulating 
current, that it carried with it substances of varied 
kind, which ultimately were driven to, and rested on the 
enlarged base of the cylindrical vessel where the water 


was quiescent. 


From this table, it appears that the population of the 
great towns in Britain has, on an average, very nearly 
doubled within the last thirty years ; and as the increase 
on the whole population of town and country is only 
fifty-one per cent., the true increase in the country, 
when the towns are abstracted, probably does not execed 
twenty or thirty per cent. 

















From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE THUNDER-STRUCK.—THE 
BOX 


Iw the summer of 18—, London was visit- 
ed by one of the most tremendous thunder- 
storms that have been known in this climate. 
Its character and effects—some of which lat- 
ter form the subject of this chapter—will 
make me remember it to the latest hour of 
my life. ; 

There was something portentous—a still, 
surcharged air—about the whole of Tuesday 
the 10th of July, 18—, as though nature 
were trembling and cowering beneath a 
coming shock. To use the exquisite lan- 
guage of one our old dramatists,* there 
seemed 

—**A calm 
Before a tempest, when the gentle air 
Lays her soft ear close to the earth, to listen 
For that she fears steals on to ravish her.” 


From about eleven o’clock at noon the sky 
wore a lurid threatening aspect that shot 
awe into the beholder; suggesting to startled 
fancy the notion, that within the dim con- 
fines of the “labouring air” mischief was 
working to the world. 

The heat was intolerable, keeping almost 
everybody within doors. The very dogs, 
and other cattle in the streets, stood every- 
where panting and loath to move. There 
was a prodigious excitement, or rather agi- 
tation, diffused throughout the country, es- 
pecially London; for, strange to say, (and 
thousands will recollect the circumstance, ) 
it had been for some time confidently fore- 
told by certain enthusiasts, religious as well 
as philosophic, that the earth was to be de- 
stroyed that very day; in short, that the 
awful Jupement was at hand! Though not 
myself over credulous, or given to supersti- 
tious fears, 1 own that on coupling these 
fearful predictions with the unusual, or 
rather unnatural, aspect of the day, I more 
than once experienced sudden qualms of 
apprehension as I rode along on my daily 
rounds. I did not so much communicate 
alarm to the various circles I entered, as 
catch it from them. Then, again, I would 
occasionally pass a silent group of passen- 
gers clustering round a street-preacher, who, 
true to his vocation, * redeeming the time,” 
seemed by his gestures, and the disturbed 
countenances around him, to be foretelling 
all that was frightful. The tone of excite- 
ment which pervaded my feelings was fur- 
ther heightened by a conversation on the 
prevailing topic which I had in the course 
of the morning with the distinguished poet 
and scholar, Mr. ——. With what fearful 





* Marlow. 
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force did he suggest probabilities; what 
vivid, startling colouring did he throw over 
them! It was, indeed, a topic congenial to 
his Bloomy imagination. He talked to me, 
in short, till my disturbed fancy realized the 
wildest chimeras. 
*t Great God, Dr. ——!” said he, laying 
his hand suddenly on my arm, his great 
black eyes gleaming with mysterious awe— 
“ Think, only think ! What if, at the mo- 
ment we are talking together, a comet, 
whose track the peering eye of science has 
never traced—whose very existence is known 
to none but God, is winging its fiery way 
towards our earth, swift as the lightning, 
and with force inevitable! Is it at this in- 
stant dashing to fragments some mighty orb 
that obstructed its progress, and then pass- 
ing on towards us, disturbing system after 
system in its ~~ 1—How—when will the 
frightful crash be felt? Is its heat now 
blighting our atmosphere?—Will combus- 
tion first commence, or shall we be at once 
split asunder into innumerable fragments, 
and sent drifting through infinite space ’— 
Whither—whither shall we fly! what must 
become of our speciest—Is the Scriptural 
JupemenT then coming !—Oh, Doctor, what 
if all these things are really at hand?” 
Was this imaginative raving calculated to 
calm one’s feelings !—By the time I reached 
home, late in the afternoon, I felt in a fever 
of excitement. I found an air of —_ 
sion throughout the whole house. My wife, 
children, and a young visitor, were all to- 
gether in the parlour, looking out for me, 
through the window, anxiously—and with 
aler faces than they might choose to own, 
he visitor just alluded to, by the way— 
was a Miss Agnes P——, a girl of about 
twenty-one, the daughter of an old friend 
and patient of mine. Her mother, a widow, 
(with no other child than this,) resided in a 
village about fifty miles from town—from 
which she was expected, in a few days’ 
time, to take her daughter back again into 
the country. Miss P—— was without ex- 
ception the most charming young woman I 
think I ever met with. e beauty of her 
rson but faintly shadowed forth the love- 
iness of her mind and the amiability of her 
character. There was a rich languor, or 
rather softness of expression about her fea- 
tures, that to me is enchanting, and consti- 
tutes the highest and rarest style of femi- 
nine loveliness. Her dark, pensive, search- 
ing eyes, spoke a soul full of feeling and 
fancy. If you, reader, had but felt their 
gaze—had seen them—now glistening in 
liquid radiance upon you, from beneath their 
long dark lashes—and then sparkling with 
enthusiasm, while the flush of excitement 
was on her beautiful features, and her white 
hands hastily folded back her auburn tresses 
from her alabaster brow, your heart would 
have thrilled as mine often has, and you 
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would with me have exclaimed in a sort of 
ecstasy—* Star of your sex!” The tones of 
her voice, so mellow and various—and her 
whole —- and demeanour, were in ac- 
cordance with the expression of her features. 
In person she was a little under the average 
height, but most exquisitely moulded and 
proportioned; and there was a Hebe-like 
ease and grace about all her features. She 
excelled in almost all feminine accomplish- 
ments; but the “things wherein her soul 
delighted” were music and romance. A 
more imaginative, etherealized creature was 
surely never known. It required all the fond 
and anxious surveillance of her friends to 
prevent her carrying her tastes to excess, 
and becoming, in a manner, unfitted for the 
** dull commerce of dull earth !” No sooner 
had this fair being made her appearance in 
my house, and given token of something 
like a prolonged stay, than I became the 
most popular man in the circle of my ac- 
quaintance. Such assiduous calls to inquire 
after my health, and that of my family !— 
Such a multitude of men—young ones, to 
boot—and so embarrassed with a conscious- 
ness of the poorness of the pretence that 
drew them to my house! Such matronly in- 
quiries from mothers and elderly female re- 
latives, into the nature and extent of *“* sweet 
Miss P *s expectations !”? During a for- 
mer stay at my house, about six months be- 
fore the period of which I am writing, Miss 
P surrendered her affections—(to the 
delighted surprise of all her friends and re- 
latives)—to the quietest, and perhaps wor- 
thiest of her claimants—a young man, then 
preparing for orders at Oxford. Never, sure, 
was there a greater contrast between the 
tastes of a pledged couple: she all feeling, 
romance, enthusiasm; he serene, thought- 
ful, and matter-of-fact. It was most amusing 
to witness their occasional collisions on sub- 
jects which brought into play their respec- 
tive tastes and qualities; and interesting to 
note, that the effect was invariably to raise 
the one in the other’s estimation—as if they 
mutually prized most the qualities of the 
other. Young N had spent two days in 
London—the greater portion of them, I need 
hardly say, at my house—about a week be- 
fore; and he and his fair mistress had dis- 
puted rather keenly on the topic of general 
discussion—the predicted event of the 10th 
of July. If she did not repose implicit faith 
in the prophecy, her belief had, somehow or 
another, acquired a most disturbing strength. 
He laboured hard to disabuse ie of her 
awful apprehensions—and she as hard to 
overcome his obstinate incredulity. Each 
was a little too eager about the matter: and, 
for the first time since they had known each 
other, they parted with a little coldness— 
yes, although he was to set off the next 
morning for Oxford! In short, scarcely any 
thing was talked about by Agnes but the 

















Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. 


coming 10th of July: and if she did not an. 
ticipate the actual destruction of the 

and the final judgment of mankind—she at 
‘east looked forward to some event, myste- 
rious and tremendous. The eloquent enthu- 
siastic creature almost brought over my 
placid wife to her way of thinking!— 

To return from this long digression— 
which, however, will be presently found to 
have been not unnecessary. After staying a 
few minutes in the parlour, I retired to my 
library, for the purpose, among other things, 
of making those entries in my Diary from 
which these “ Passages”’ are taken—but the 
pen lay useless in my hand. With my chin 
resting on the palm of my left hand, I sat at 
my desk lost in a reverie ; my eyes fixed on 
the tree which grew in the yard and over. 
shadowed my windows. How still—how 
motionless—was every leaf! What sultry— 
oppressive—unnatural repose! Howit would 
have cheered me to hear the faintest “sough” 
of wind—to see the breeze sweep freshen- 
ing through the leaves, rustling and surring 
them into life!—I opened my window, un- 
tied my neckerchief, and loosened my shirt 
collars—for I felt suffocated with the heat. 
I heard at length a faint pattering sound 
among the leaves of the tree—and presently 
there fell on the window-frame three or four 


large ominous drops of rain. After gazing 
upwards for a moment or two on the gloomy 
aspect of the sky—lI once more settled down 


to writing; and was dipping my pen into 
the inkstand, when there blazed about me, 
a flash of lightning with such a ghastly, 
blinding splendour, as defies all description. 
It was Tike what one might conceive to bea 
glimpse of hell—and yet not a glimpse 
merely—for it continued, I think, six or se- 
ven seconds. It was followed, at scarce an 
instant’s interval, with a crash of thunder as 
if the world had been smitten out of its 
sphere, and was rending asunder!—I hope 
these expressions will not be considered 
hyperbolical. No one, I am sure, who re- 
collects the occurrence I am describing, will 
require the appeal!—May J never see or 
hear the like again!—The sudden shock al- 
most drove me out of my senses. I leaped 
from my chair with consternation; and could 
think of nothing, at the moment, but closing 
my eyes, and shutting out from my ears the 
stunning sound of the thunder. For a mo- 
ment I stood literally stupified. On recover- 
ing myself, my first impulse was to spring 
to the door, and rush down stairs in search 
of my wife and children. I heard, on my 
way, the sound of shrieking proceed from 
the parlour in which I had left them. In a 
moment I had my wife folded in my arms, 
and my children clinging with screams 
round my knees. My wife had fainted. 
While I was endeavouring’ to restore her, 
there came a second flash of lightning, 
equally terrible with the first—and a second 
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explosion of thunder, loud as one could —a were blighting the life within me. I 


imagine the discharge of a thousand parks |cou 


d not breathe, much less stir. I strove 


of artillery directly over head. ‘The win-|to speak—but could not utter a sound. My 
dows—in fact the whole house, quivered |lips seemed rigid as those I looked at. The 
with the shock. The noise helped to recover |horrors of night-mare were upon me. My 


my wife from her swoon. 


« Kneel down! Love! Husband !”—she |turnin 
,endeavouring to drop upon her knees jlost a 
orus! Weare | was the frightful thing still before me— nay, 


—* Kneel down! Pray—pra 


undone!’ After shouting till I was hoarse, |close tome! Though 


eyes at a closed; my head seemed 


round—and for a moment or two I 


consciousness. I revived. There 


looked at her, I never 


and a the bell repeatedly and violent-|once thought of Agnes P——. It was the 
f 


ly, one o 


e servants made her appearance | tremendous appearance—the ineffable terror 


—but in a state not far removed from that of| gleaming from her eyes, that thus overcame 


her mistress. 


covered themselves in a few minutes, roused | more dreadful ! Miss P—— continu 


Both of them, however, re-|me. I protest 1 cannot conceive any thing 


stand- 


by the cries of the children. ‘ Wait a mo-|ing perfectly motionless; and while I was 
ment, love,” said I, “and I’ll fetch you a|gazing at her in the manner I have been de- 
few reviving drops!”—I stepped into the |scribing, a peal of thunder roused me to m 


back room, where I general 
phials of drugs,—and pou 


kept some |self-possession. I stepped towards her, took 
out a few/hold of her hand, exclaiming, “ Agnes— 


drops of sal volatile. ‘The thought then for| Agnes!” and carried her to the bed, where 


the first time struck me, that Miss P——/I 


aid her down. It required some little 


was not in the patiese I had just quitted. |foree to press down her arms; and I drew 


Where was she 


all this?—-God bless me, where is she !—I cally. 
of lightning flickered luridly over her—but 


= with increasing trepidation. 


What would she say to|the eyelids over her staring eyes mechani- 


While in the act of doing so, a flash 


dward—Edward,” I exclaimed, to a|her eye neither quivered nor blinked. She 


servant who hap 
the room where 
Miss P——?”’ 


ned to pass the door of|seemed to have been suddenly deprived of 
was standing; “where ’s all sense and motion: in fact, nothing but 
her pulse—if pulse it should be called—and 


“Miss P——, sir !—Why—I don’t—oh, |faint breathing, showed that she lived. My 
yes!” he replied, suddenly recollecting him-|eye wandered over her whole figure, dread- 
self, “ about five minutes ago I saw her run|ing to meet some scorching trace of light- 
very swift up stairs, and haven’t seen her |ning—but there was nothing of the kind. 


since, sir.””’—** What!”’ I exclaimed, with 


W hat had happened to her? Was she fright- 


increasing trepidation, ‘was it about the|ened—to death? I spoke to her; I called 
time that the first flash of lightning came?’ |her by her name, loudly; I shook her, rather 
“Yes, it was, sir!” “Take this in to your | violently: I might have acted itall toa statue! 
mistress, and say I’ll be with her imme-jI rang the chamber-bell with almost frantic 


mix 


diately,” said I, giving him what I hadjviolence: and presently my wife and a fe- 
od. I rushed up stairs, calling out as I/male servant made their appearance in the 


went, “ Agnes! Agnes! where are you?” Ijroom; but I was far more embarrassed than 


received no answer. 


At length I reached |asgisted by their presence. “ Is she killed!” 


the floor where her bedroom Jay. The door|murmured the former, as she staggered to- 


was closed, but not shut. 


wards the bed, and then clung convulsively 


“Agnes! Where are you?” I inquired |to me—* Has the lightning struck her?” 


very ae at the same time knocking 
at her door. I received no answer. 
“ Agnes! Agnes! For God’s-sake speak! 


I was compelled to disengage myself from 


her grasp, and hurry her into the adjoining 


room—whither I called a servant to attend 


Speak, or I shall come into your room!” |\to her; and then returned to my hapless pa- 


o reply was made; and I thrust open the 
door. 
saw! 

Within less than a yard of me stood the 
most fearful figure my eyes have ever be- 
held. It was Agnes! She was in the atti- 
tude of stepping to the door, with both arms 
extended, as if ina menacing mood. Her 
hair was partially dishevelled. Her face 
seemed whiter than the white dress she 
wore. Her lips were of a livid hue. Her 
eyes, full of awful expression—of superna- 
tural lustre, were fixed with a petrifying 
stare, on me. Oh, language fails me—ut- 
terly!' Those eyes have never since been 
absent from me when alone! I felt as though 





tient. But what was I to do? Medical man 


eavens! Can I describe what I|as I was, I never had seen a patient in such 


circumstances, and felt as ignorant on the 
subject, as agitated. It was not epilepsy— 
it was not apoplexy—a swoon—nor any 
known species of hysteria. The most re- 
markable feature of her case, and what en- 
abled me to ascertain the nature of her dis- 
ease, was this; that if I happened accident- 
ally to alter the position of her limbs, they 
retained, for a short time, their new post- 
tion. If, for instance, I moved her arm—it 
remained for a while in the situation in 
which I had last placed it, and gradually re- 
sumed its former one. If I raised ker into 
an upright posture, she continued sitting so 
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without the support of eg or other as- 
sistance, as exactly as if she had heard me 
express a wish to that effect, and assented 
to it; but, the horrid vacancy of her aspect! 
If I elevated one eyelid for a moment, to 
examine the state of the eye, it was some- 
time in closing, unless I drew it over my- 
self. All these circumstances,—which ter- 
rified the servant who stood shaking at my 
elbow, and muttering, “ She’s possessed ! 
she’s possessed! Satan has her!””—convinced 
me that the unfortunate young lady was 
seized with caTALEPsy; that rare myste- 
rious affection, so fearfully blending the 
conditions of life and death—presenting— 
so to speak—life in the aspect of death, and 
death in that of life! I felt no doubt that ex- 
treme terror operating suddenly on a nervous 
system most highly excited, and a vivid, ac- 
tive fancy, had produced the effects I saw. 
Doubtless the first terrible outbreak of the 
thunder-storm—especially the fierce splen- 
dour of that first flash of lightning which so 
alarmed myself—apparently corroborating 
and realizing all her awful apprehensions of 
the predicted event, overpowered her at once, 
and flung her into the fearful situation in 
which I found her—that of one ARRESTED in 


her terror-struck flight towards the door of 
herchamber. But again—the thought struck 
me—had she received any direct injury from 
the lightning 


? Had it blinded her? It might 
be so—for I could make no impression on 
the pupils of the eyes. Nothing could star- 
tle them into action. They seemed a little 
more dilated than usual, and fixed. 

I confess that, besides the other agitating 
circumstances of the moment, this extraor- 
dinary, this unprecedented case too much 
distracted my self-possession to enable me 
promptly to deal with it. I had heard and 
read of, but never before seen such a case. 
No time, however, was to be lost. I deter- 
mined to resort at once to strong antispas- 
modic treatment. I bled her from the arm 
freely, applied blisters behind the ears, im- 
mersed her feet, which, together with her 
hands, were cold as marble, in hot water, 
and endeavoured to force into her mouth a 
little opium and ether. Whilst the servants 
were busied about her, undressing her, and 
carrying my directions into effect, I stepped 
for a moment into the adjoining room, where 
I found my wife just recovering from a vio- 
lent fit of hysterics. Her loud laughter, 
though so near me, I had not once heard, so 
absorbed was I with the mournful case of 
Miss P——. After continuing with her till 
she recovered sufficiently to accompany me 
down stairs, I returned to Miss P. ”s bed- 
room. She continued exactly in the condi- 
tion in which I had left her. Though the 
water was hot enough almost to parboil her 
tender feet, it produced no sensible effect on 
the cireulation or state of the skin; and find- 
ing a strong determination of blood towards 
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the regions of the head and neck, I deter. 
mined to have her cupped between the 
shoulders. I went down stairs to drop a 
line to the apothecary, requesting him to 
come immediately with his cupping instru. 
ments. As I was delivering the note into 
the hands of a servant, a man rushed up to 
the open door where I was standing, and, 
breathless with haste, begged my instant 
attendance on a patient close by, who had 
just met with a severe accident. Relying on 
the immediate arrival of Mr. ————, the 
apothecary, I put on my hat and great coat, 
took my umbrella, and followed the man 
who had summoned me out. It rained in 
torrents, for the storm, after about twen’ 
minutes’ intermission, burst forth again with 
unabated violence. The thunder and light- 
ning were really awful! 


THE BOXER. 


Tue patient who thus abruptly, and under 
circumstances inopportunely, required my 
services, proved to be one Bill ——, a noto- 
rious boxer, who, in returning that evening 
from a great prize-fight, had been thrown 
out of his gig, the horse being frightened 
by the lightning, and the rider, besides, 
much the worse for liquor, had his ankle 
dreadfully dislocated. He had been taken 
up by some passengers, and conveyed with 
great difficulty to his own residence, a public 
house, not three minutes’ walk from where 
I lived. The moment I entered the tap- 
room, which I had to pass on my way to the 
staircase, I heard his groans, or rather howls, 
overhead. The excitement of intoxication, 
added to the agonies occasioned by his ac- 
cident, had driven him, I was told, nearly 
mad. He was uttering the most revolting 
execrations as I entered his room. He . 
damned himself—his ill-luck (for it seemed 
he had lost considerable sums on the fight) 
—the combatants—the horse that threw him 
—the thunder and lightning—every thing, 
in short, and every body about him. The 
sound of the thunder was sublime music to 
me, and the more welcome, because it drown- 
ed the blasphemous bellowing of the mon- 
ster I was visiting. Yes—there lay the 
burly boxer, stretched upon the bed, with 
none of his dress removed, except the boot 
from the limb that was injured —bis new 
blue coat, with glaring yellow buttons, and 
drab knee-breeches, soiled with the street 
mud into which he had been precipitated— 
his huge limbs, writhing in restless ny 
over the bed—his fists clenched, and his 
flat, iron-featured face swollen and distorted 
with pain and rage. 

“ But, my woman,” said I, pausing 
at the door, addressing myself to the boxer’s 
wife, who, wringing her hands, had con- 
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ducted me up stairs; “I assure you, I am 
not the person you should have sent to. It’s 
a surgeon’s, not a physician’s case; I fear I 
can’t do much for him—quite out of my 
oh 

2 Oh, for God’s sake—for the love of God, 
don’t say so!’’ gasped the poor creature, 
with affrighted emphasis—“ oh, do some- 
thing for him, or he’! drive us all out of our 
senses—he’ll be killing us!” 

* Do something!” roared my patient, who 
had overheard the last words of his wife, 
turning his bloated face towards me—“ do 
something, indeed ? ay, and be ——to you! 
Here,here—look ye, Doctor—look ye, here!” 
he continued, pointing to the wounded foot, 
which, all crushed and displaced, and the 
stocking soaked with blood, presented a 
shocking appearance—“ look here, indeed ! 
—ah, that —— horse! that —— horse!” 
his teeth gnashed, and his right hand was 
lifted up, clenched, with fury—* If I don’t 
break every bone in his —— body, as soon 
as ever I can stir this cursed leg again!” 

I felt, for a moment, as though Thad en- 
tered the very pit and presence of Satan, for 
the lightning was gleaming over his ruf- 
fianly figure incessantly, and the thunder 
rolling close overhead while he was speak- 
ing. 
3 Hush! hush! you'll drive the doctor 
away! For pity’s sake, hold your tongue, 
or Doctor won’t come into the room to 
you!” gasped his wife, dropping on her 
knees beside him. 

“Ha, ha! Let him ge! Only let him stir 
a step, and, lame as I am, —— me! if I 
don’t jump out of bed, and teach him civili- 
ty! Here, you doctor, as you call yourself! 

hat’s to be done!” Really I was too 
much shocked, at the moment, to know. I 
was half inclined to leave the room imme- 
diately—and had a fair plea for doing so, 
in the surgical nature of the case—but the 
agony of the fellow’s wife induced me to do 
violence to my own feelings, and stay. Af- 
ter directing a person to be sent off, in my 
name, for the nearest surgeon, I addressed 
myself to my task, and proceeded to remove 
the stocking. His whole body quivered 
with the anguish it occasioned ; x I saw 
such fury gathering in his features, that I 
—— to dread lest he might rise up in a 
sudden frenzy, and strike me. 

“Oh! oh! oh! Curse your clumsy hands! 
You don’t know no more nor a child,” he 
— “what you’re about! Leave it— 

eave it alone! Give over with ye! Doctor 
, I say—be off!” 

“Mercy, mercy, Doctor!” sobbed his 
wife, in a whisper, fearing from my mo- 
mentary pause, that I was going to take her 
husband at his word—* Don’t go away! Oh, 
Re on—go on! It must be done, you know! 

ever mind what he says! He’s only a lit- 
tle the worse for liquor now—and—and then 
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the pain! Go on, Doctor! He’ll thank you 
the more for it to-morrow !” 

“Wife! Here!” shouted her husband. 
The woman instantly stepped up to him. 
He stretched out his Herculean arm, and 
grasped her by the shoulder. 

you——! [I’m drunk,amI? I’m 
drunk, eh—you lying ——!”’ he exclaimed, 
and jerked her violently away, right across 
the room, to the door, where the poor crea 
ture fell down, but presently rose, crying 
bitterly. 

“ Get away! Get off—get down stairs— 
if you don’t want me to serve you the same 
again! Say I’m drunk—you beast?” With 
frantic gestures she obeyed—rushed down 
stairs—and I was left alone with her hus- 
band. I was disposed to follow her abrupt- 
ly, but the positive dread of my life (for he 
might leap out of bed and kill me with a 
blow), kept me to my task. My flesh crept 
with disgust at touching his! I examined 
the wound, which undoubtedly must have 
given him torture enough to drive him mad, 
and bathed it in warm water; resolved to 
ay no attention to his abuse, and quit the 
instant that the surgeon, who had been sent 
for, made his appearance. At length he 
came. I breathed more freely, resigned the 
case into his hands, and was going to take 
up my hat, when he begged me to continue 
in the room, with such an earnest apprehen- 
sive look, that I reluctantly remained. I 
saw he dreaded as much being left alone 
with his patient, as I! It aos hardly be 
said that every step that was taken in dress- 
ing the wound, was attended with the vilest 
execrations of the patient. Such a foul- 
mouthed ruffian I never encountered any- 
where. It seemed as though he was pos- 
sessed of a devil. What a contrast to the 
sweet speechless sufferer whom I had left 
at home, and to whom my heart yearned to 
return ! 

The storm still continued raging. The 
rain had comparatively ceased, but the thun- 
der and lightning made their appearance 
with fearful frequency and fierceness. I[ 
drew down the blind of the window, ob- 
—- to the surgeon that the lightning 
seemed to startle our patient. 

“Put it up again! Put up that blind 
again, I say!” he cried impatiently. “ D’ye 
think I’m afear’d of the lightning, like my 
horse to-day? Put it up again—or Ill 
get out and do it myself!” I did as he wish- 
ed. Reproof or expostulation was useless. 
“ Ha!” he exclaimed, in a low tone of fury, 
rubbing his hands together—in a manner 
bathing them in the fiery stream, as a flash 
of lightning gleamed ruddily over him, 
“ There it is!—Curse it—just the sort of 
flash that frightened my horse—, d—— it !’” 
and the impious wretch shook his fist, and 








‘grinned horribly a ghastly smile!” 
* Be silent, sir! Be silent! or we will 
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both leave you instantly. Your behaviour is 
impious! It is frightful to witness! Forbear 
—lest the vengeance of God descend upon 
you!” 

“ Come, come—none o’ your —— me- 
thodism here! Go on with your business! 
Stick to your shop,” interrupted the Boxer. 

‘* Does not that rebuke your blasphemies?”’ 
I inquired, suddenly shading my eyes from 
the vivid stream of lightning that burst into 
the room, while the thunder rattled over- 
head—apparently in fearful proximity.— 
When S comeved my hands from my eyes, 
and opened them, the first object that they 
fell upon was the figure of the Boxer, sittin 
apeight in bed with both hands stretche 
out, just as those of Elymas the sorcerer, in 
the picture of Raphael—his face the colour 
of a corpse—and his eyes, almost startin 
out of their sockets, directed with a horri 
stare towards the window. His lips moved 
not—nor did he utter a sound. It was clear 
what had ocurred. The wrathful fire of 
Heaven, that had glanced harmlessly around 
us, had blinded the blasphemer. Yes—the 
sight of his eyes had perished. While we 
were gazing at him in silent awe, he fell 
back in bed, speechless, and clasped his 
hands over his breast, seemingly in an atti- 
tude of despair. But for that motion, we 
should have thought him dead. Shocked 
beyond expression, Mr. —— paused in his 
operations. I examined the eyes of the pa- 
tient. The pupils were both dilated to their 
utmost extent, and immovable. I asked him 
many questions, but he answered not a 
word. Occasionally, however, a groan of 
horror—remorse—agony—(or all combined) 
would burst from his pent bosom; and this 
was the only evidence he gave of conscious- 
ness. He moved over on his right side— 
his “pale face turned to the wall”—and, 
unelasping his hands, pressed the fore-finger 
of each with convulsive force upon the eyes. 
Mr. ——— proceeded with his task. What a 
contrast between the present and past be- 
haviour of our patient! Do what we would 
—put him to never such great pain—he 
neither uttered a syllable, nor expressed 
any symptoms of passion, as before. There 
was, however, no necessity for my con- 
tinuing any longer; so I left the case in the 
hands of Mr. » who undertook to ac- 

uaint Mrs. —— with the frightful accident 
that had happened to her husband. What 
two scenes had I witnessed that evening! 





I hurried home full of agitation at the 
scene I had just quitted, and melaneholy 
apprehensions concerning the one to which 
I was pen | On reaching my lovel 
patient’s room, I found, alas! no sensible ef- 
fects produced by the very active means 
which had been adopted. She lay in bed, 
the aspect of her features apparently the 
same as when I last saw her. Her eyes 
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were closed—her cheeks very pale, and 
mouth rather open, as if she were on the 
point of speaking. The hair hung in a lit- 
tle disorder on each side of her face, havin: 

escaped from beneath her cap. My wife 
sate beside her, grasping her right hand— 
weeping, and almost stupified; and the ser- 
vant that was in the room when [I entered, 
seemed so bewildered as to be worse than 
useless. As it was now nearly nine o’clock, 
and getting dark, I ordered candles. I took. 
one of them in my hand, opened her eye- 
lids, and passed and re-passed the candle 
several times before her eyes, but it pro- 
duced no apparent effect. Neither the eye- 
lids blinked nor the pupils contracted. I 
then took out my penknife, and made a 
thrust with the open blade, as though I in- 
tended to plunge it into her right eye; it 
seemed as if I might have buried the blade 
in the socket, for the shock or resistance 
called forth by the attempt. I took her 
hand in mine—having for a moment dis- 
placed my wife—and found it damp and 
cold; but when 1 suddenly left it suspend- 
ed, it continued so for a few moments, and 
only gradually resumed its former situation. 
I pressed the back of the blade of my pen- 
knife upon the flesh at the root of the nail, 
(one of the tenderest parts, ——- of the 
whole body,) but she evinced not the slight- 
est sensation of pain. I shouted suddenl 

and loudly in her ears, but with similar ill 
success. I felt at an extremity. Com- 
pletely baffled at all points—discouraged 
and agitated beyond expression, I left Miss 
P in the care of a nurse, whom I had sent 
for to attend upon her, at the instance of my 
wife, and hastened to my study to see if my 
books could throw any light upon the na- 
ture of this, to me, new and inscrutable dis- 
order. After hunting about for some time, 
and finding but little to the purpose, I pre- 
pared for bed, determining in the mornin 

to send off for Miss P——’s mother, an 

Mr. N—— from Oxford, and also to call 
upon my eminent friend Dr. D——, and 
hear what his superior skill and experience 
might be able to suggest. In passing Miss 
P——’s room, I stepped in to take my fare- 
well for the evening. ‘“ Beautiful, unfortu- 
nate creature!” thought I, as I stood gazing 
mournfully on her, with my candle in my 
hand, leaning against the bed-post. “ What 
mystery is upon thee? What awful change 
has come over thee'—the gloom of the 
grave and the light of life—both lying 
upon thee at once! Is thy mind palsied as 
thy body? How long is this strange state 
to last? How long art thou doomed to 
linger thus on the confines of both worlds, 
so that those, in either, who love thee may 
not claim thee! Heaven guide our thoughts 
to discover a remedy for thy fearful disor- 
der!” Icould not bear to look upon her 











any longer; and after kissing her lips, hur- 














ried up to bed, charging the nurse to sum- 
mon me the moment that any change what- 
ever was perceptible in Miss P——. I 
dare say, I shall be easily believed when I 
apprize the reader of the troubled night that 
followed such a troubled day. The thun- 
der sterm itself, coupled with the predic- 
tions of the day, and apart from its attend- 
ant incidents that have been mentioned, was 
calculated to leave an awful and permanent 
impression in one’s mind. “If I were to 
live a century hence, I could not forget it,” 
says a distinguished writer. ‘The thunder 
and lightning were more appalling than I 
ever recollect witnessing, even in the West 
Indies—that region of storms and hurri- 
canes. The air had been long surcharged 
with electricity; and I predicted several 
days beforehand, that we should have a 
storm of very unusual violence. But when 
with this we couple the strange prophecy 
that gained credit with a prodigious number 
of those one would have expected to be 
above such things—neither more nor less 
than that the world was to come to an end 
on that very day, and the judgment of man- 
kind to follow: I say, the coincidence of 
the events was not a little singular, and 
calculated to inspire common folk with 
wonder and fear. I dare say, if one could 
but find them out, that there were instances 
of people frightened out of their wits on 
the occasion. I own to you candidly that 
I, for one, felt a little squeamish, and 
had not a little difficulty in bolstering up 
my courage with Virgil’s Felix qui potuit 
rerum cognoscere causas,” &c. 

I did not so much sleep as dose interrupt- 
edly for the first three or four hours after 

tting into bed. I, as well as my alarmed 
tmily, would start up occasionally, and sit 
listening, under the apprehension that we 
heard. a shriek, or some other such sound, 
proceed from Miss P——’s room. The 
image of the blinded Boxer flitted in fearful 
forms about me, and my ears seemed to rin 
with his curses.—It must have been, 
should think, between two and three o’clock, 
when I dreamed that I leaped out of bed, 
under an impulse sudden as irresistible— 
slipped on my dressing-gown, and hurried 
down stairs to the back drawing-room. On 
opening the door, I found the room lit up 
with funeral tapers, and the apparel of a 
dead-room spread about. At the further 
end lay a coffin on tressels, covered with a 
long sheet, with the figure of an old woman 
sitting beside it, with long streaming white 
hair, and her eyes, bright as the lightning, 
directed towards me with a fiendish stare of 
exultation. Suddenly she rose up—pulled 
off the sheet that had covered the coffin— 
pushed aside the lid—plucked out the body 
of Miss P——, dashed it on the floor, and 
trampled upon it with apparent triumph! 
This wats get woke me, and haunted 
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my waking thoughts. May I never pass 
such a dismal night again! 

I rose from bed in the morning feverish 
and unrefreshed ; and in a few minutes’ time 
hurried to Miss P——’s room. The mustard 


applications to the soles of the feet, th- 
er with the blisters behind the ears, had pro- 
duced the usual local effects without t- 


ing the complaint. Both her pulse and 
breathing continued calm. The only change 
perceptible in the colour of her countenance 
was a slight pallor about the upper part of 
her cheeks: and I fancied there was an ex- 
pression about her mouth approaching to a 
smile. She had, I found, continued through- 
out the night, motionless and silent as a 
corpse. ith a profound sigh I took my 
seat beside her, and examined the eyes nar- 
rowly, but perceived no change in them. 
What was tobe done? How was she to be 
roused from this fearful—if not fatal le- 


thargy ? 
hile I was gazing intently on her fea- 
tures, I fancied that I perceived a slight 
muscular twitching about the nostrils. I 
stepped hastily down stairs (just as a 
drowning man they say catches at a straw) 
and returned with a vial of the strongest so- 
lution of ammonia,* which I ap lied freely 
with a feather to the interior of the nostrils. 
This attempt, also, was unsuccessful as the 
former ones. I cannot describe the feelings 
with which I witnessed these repeated fail- 
ures to stimulate her torpid sensibilities into 
action: and not knowing what to say or do, 
I returned to dress, with feeli of unut- 
terable despondency. While dressing, it 
struck me that a blister might be applied 
with success along the whole course of the 
spine. The more I thought of this expedi- 
ent, the more feasible it appeared:—it would 
be such a direct and powerful appeal to the 
nervous system—in all Pwr wera! the very 
seat and source of the disorder !—lI ordered 
one to be sent for instantly—~and myself ap- 
plied it, before I went down to breakfast. 
As soon as I had dispatched the few morn- 
ing patients that called, I wrote imperative- 
ly to Mr. N——— at Oxford, and to Miss 
——’s mother, entreating them by all the 
love they bore Agnes to come to her in- 
stantly. I then set out for Dr. . 
whom I found just starting on his daily 
visits. I communicated the whole case to 
him. He listened with interest to my 
statement, and told me he had once a simi- 
lar case in his own practice, which, alas! 
terminated fatally in spite of the most an- 
xious and combined efforts of the elite of 
the faculty in London. He approved of the 
course I had adopted—most especially the 
blister on the spine; and earnestly recom- 
mended me to resort to galvanism—if Miss 
P—— should not be relieved from the fit 








* Liquid smelling salts. 





before the evening—when he promised to 
call, and assist in carrying into effect what 
he recommended. 

“Is it that beautiful girl I saw in your 
pew last Sunday, at church ?”” he enquired, 
suddenly. 

“The same—the same !”—I replied with 
a sigh. 

Dr. D—— continued silent for amoment 
or two. 

** Poor creature!” he exclaimed, with an 
air of deep concern, “ one so beautiful ! Do 
you know I thought I now and then per- 
ceived a very remarkable expression in her 
eye, especially while that fine voluntary 
was playing. Is she an enthusiast about 
music ?” 

“ Passionately—devotedly’”°—— 

“ We'll try it!” he replied briskly, with 
a confident air— We’ll try it! First, let 
us disturb the nervous torpor with a slight 
shock of galvanism, and then try the effect 
of your organ.”’* I listened to the sugges- 
tion with interest, but was not quite so san- 
guine in my expections as my friend ap- 
peared to be. 

In the whole range of disorders that affect 
the human frame, there is not one so extra- 
ordinary, so mysterious, so incapable of ma- 
nagement, as that which afflicted the truly 
unfortunate young lady whose case I am 
narrating. It has given rise to almost infi- 
nite speculation, and is admitted, I believe, 
on all hands to be—if I may so speak—a 
nosological anomaly. Van Swieten vi- 
vidly and picturesquely enough compares 
it to that condition of the body, which, ac- 
cording to ancient fiction, was produced in 
the beholder by the appalling sight of Me- 
dusa’s head— 

* Saxifici Meduse vultus.” 


The medical writers of antiquity have left 
evidence of the existence of this disease in 
their day—but given the most obscure and 
unsatisfactory description of it, confounding 
it, in many instances, with other disorders 
—apoplexy, epilepsy, and swooning. Cel- 
sus, according to Van Swieten, describes 
such patients as these in question, under 
the term “ attoniti,” which is a translation 
of the title I have prefixed to this paper: 
while in our own he. the celebrated lr. 
Cullen classes it as a species of apoplexy, 
at the same time stating that he had never 
seen a genuine instance of catalepsy. He 
had always found, he says, those cases 
which were reported such, to be feigned 
ones. More modern science, however, dis- 
tinctly recognizes the disease as one pecu- 
liar and independent; and is borne out by 
numerous unquestionable cases of catalepsy 
recorded by some of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the profession. Dr. Jebb, in parti- 





* I had at home—being myself a lover, though not a 
scientific one, of music—a very fine organ. 
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cular, in the appendix to his “ Select Cases 
of Paralysis of the Lower Extremities,” 
relates a remarkable and affecting instance 
of a cataleptic patient. As it is not likely 
that general readers have met with this in- 
teresting case, I shall here transcribe it, 
The young lady who was the subject of the 
disorder was seized with the fit when Dr, 
Jebb was announced on his first visit. 

“ She was employed in netting, and was 
passing the needle through the mesh; in 
which position she immediately became ri- 
gid, exhibiting, in a very pleasing form, 
a figure of death-like sleep, beyond the 
power of art to imitate, or the imagination 
to conceive. Her forehead was serene, her 
features perfectly composed. The paleness 
of her colour—her breathing being also 
scarcely perceptible at a distance—operated 
in rendering the similitude to marble more 
exact and striking. The position of the 
fingers, hands, and arms was altered with 
difficulty, but preserved every form of flex- 
ure they acquired. Nor were the muscles 
of the neck exempted from this law; her 
head maintaining every situation in which 
the hand could place it, as firmly as her 
limbs. 

“Upon gently raising the eyelids they 
immediately closed with a degree of spasm.t 
The iris contracted upon the approach of a 
candle, as in a state of vigilance. The eye- 
ball itself was slightly agitated with a tre- 
mulous motion, not discernible when the 
eyelid had descended. About half an hour 
after my arrival, the rigidity of her limbs 
and statue-like appearance being yet unal- 
tered, she sung three plaintive songs ina 
tone of voice so elegantly expressive, and 
with such affecting modulation, as evidently 
pointed out how much the most powerful 
passion of the mind was concerned in the 
production of her disorder; as, indeed, her 
history confirmed. Ina few minutes after- 
wards she sighed deeply, and the spasm in 
her limbs was immediately relaxed. She 
complained that she could not open her 
eyes, her hands grew cold, and a general 
tremor followed; but in a few seconds, re- 
covering entirely her recollection and pow- 
ers of motion, she entered into a detail of 
her symptoms, and the history of her com- 
plaint. After she had discoursed for some 
time with apparent calmness, the universal 
spasm suddenly returned. The features 
now assumed a different form, denoting a 
mind strongly impressed with anxiety and 
apprehension. At times she uttered short 
and vehement exclamations, in a piercing 
tone of voice, expressive of the passions 
that — her mind; her hands being 
— y locked in each other, and all her 
muscles, those subservient to speech except- 





+ This was not the case with Miss P——. I repeat- 
edly remarked the perfect mobility of her eyelids. 
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ed, being affected with the same rigidity as 
before.” ‘ 

Bat the most extraordinary—if not apo- 
cryphal—case on record, is one* given b 
Dr. Petetin, a physician of Lyons, in whic 
“the senses were transferred to the pit of 
the stomach, and the ends of the fingers 
and toes, i. e. the patients, in a state of in- 
sensibility to all external impressions upon 
the proper organs of sense, were neverthe- 
less capable of hearing, seeing, smelling, 
and tasting whatever was approached to the 
pit of the stomach, or the ends of the fin- 

and toes. The patients are said to 
ol answered questions proposed to the 
it of the stomach—to have told the hour 
y a watch placed there—to have tasted 
food—and smelt the fragrance of apricots 
touching the part, &c. &c.”” It may be in- 
teresting to add, that an eminent physician, 
who went to see the patient, incredulous of 
what he had heard, returned perfectly con- 
vinced of its truth. Ihave also read some- 
where of a Spanish monk, who was so terrified 
by a sudden sight which he encountered in 
the Asturias mountains, that, when several 
of his holy brethren, whom he had preceded 
a mile or two, came up, they found him 
stretched upon the ground in the fearful 
condition of a cataleptic patient. They 
carried him back immediately to their mo- 
nastery, and he was believed dead. He 
suddenly revived, however, in the midst of 
his funeral obsequies, to the consternation 
of all around him. When he had perfectly 
recovered the use of his faculties, he related 
some absurd matters which he pretended to 
have seen in a vision during his comatose 
state. The disorder in question, however, 
generally makes its appearance in the fe- 
male sex, and seems to be in many, if not 
in most instances, a remote member of the 
family of hysterical affections.—To return, 
however. 

On returning home from my daily round 
—in which my dejected air was remarked 
by all the patients I had visited—I found no 

teration whatever in Miss P. The 
nurse had failed in forcing even arrow-root 
down her mouth, and, finding it was not 
swallowed, was compelled to desist, for 
fear of choking her. She was, therefore, 
obliged to resort to other means of con- 
veying support to her exhausted frame. 
The blister on the spine, from which I had 
expected so much, and the renewed sinap- 
isms to the feet, had failed to make any im- 
pression! Thus was every successive at- 
tempt an utter failure! The disorder con- 
tinued absolutely inaccessible to the a 
proaches of medicine. The baffled attend- 
ants could but look at her, and lament. 





* A second similar case, well authenticated, oceurred 
not long afterwards, at the same place—They are attri- 





buted by Dr. P. to the influence of animal electricity. 
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Good God, was es to continue in this 
dreadful condition till her energies sunk in 
death? What would become of her lover! 
of her mother! These considerations to- 
tally destroyed my peace of mind. I could 
neither think, read, eat, nor remain any 
where but in the chamber, where, alas ! my 
presence was so unavailing ! 

Dr. D——— made his appearance soon af- 
ter dinner; and we proceeded at once to the 
room where our patient lay. Though a little 
paler than before, her features were placid 
as those of the chiselled marble. Notwith- 
standing all she had suffered, and thé fearful 
situation in which she lay at that moment, 
she still looked very beautiful. Her cap 
was off, and her rich auburn hair lay negli- 

ently on each side of her, upon the pillow. 

er forehead was white as alabaster. She 
lay with her head turned a little on one side, 
and her two small white hands were clasp- 
ed together over her bosom. This was the 
nurse’s arrangement: for “ poor sweet young 
lady,” she said, ** I couldn’t bear to see her 
laid straight along, with her arms close be- 
side her like a corpse, so I tried to make her 
look as much asleep as possible!” The 
impression of beauty, however, conveyed 
by her symmetrical and tranquil features, 
was disturbed as soon as lifting up the eye- 
lids, we saw the fixed stare of the eyes. 
They were not glassy or corpse-like, but 
bright as those of life, with a little of the 
dreadful expression of epilepsy. We rais- 
ed her in bed, and she, as Pelore, sate up- 
right, but with a blank absent aspect that 
was lamentable and unnatural. Her arms, 
when lifted, and left suspended, did not fall, 
but sunk down again gradually. We re- 
turned her gently to her recumbent posture ; 
and determined at once to try the effect of 
galvanism upon her. My machine was soon 
brought into the room; and when we had 
duly arranged matters, we directed the nurse 
to quit the chamber for a short time, as the 
effect of galvanism is generally found too 
startling to be wieeuet 1 by a female spec- 
tator. I wish I had not myself seen it in the 
case of Miss P——! Her colour went and 
came—her eyelids and mouth started open 
—and she stared wildly about her with the 
aspect of one starting out of bed in a fright. 
I thought at one moment that the hoirrd 
spell was broken, for she sate up suddenly, 
leaned forwards towards me, and her mouth 
opened as though she were about to —_ ! 

‘Agnes! Agnes! dear Agnes! Speak, 
speak! but a word! Say you live!” I ex- 
claimed, rushing forwards, and folding my 
arms round her.—Alas, she heard me—she 
saw me—not, but fell back in bed in her 
former state!—When the galvanic shock 
was conveyed to her limbs, it produced the 
usual effects—dreadful to behold in all 
cases—but agonizing to me, in the case of 
Miss P——. The last subject on which I 








had seen the effects of galvanism, previous 
to the present instance, was the y of an 
executed malefactor;* and the associations 
revived on the present occasion were almost 
too painful to bear. I my friend to 
desist, for 1 saw the attempt was hopeless, 
and I would not allow her tender frame to 
be agitated to no purpose. My mind mis- 
gave me for ever making the attempt. What, 
thought I, if we have fatally disturbed the 
nervous system, and prostrated the small re- 
mains of a she had left? While I was 
torturing myself with such fears as these, 
Dr. —— laid down the rod, with a melancho- 
ly air, exclaiming—*“ Well! what is to be 

one now? I cannot tell you how sanguine 
I was about the success of this experiment! 
* * * Do you know whether she ever 
had a fit of epilepsy ?”’ he enquired. 

* No—not that lam aware of. I never 
heard of it, if she had.” — 

“ Had she generally a horror of thunder 
and lightning ?”’ 

“ Oh—quite the contrary! she felt a sort 
of ecstasy on such occasions, and has writ- 
ten some beautiful verses during their con- 
tinuance. Such seemed rather her hour of 
inspiration than otherwise !” 

“Do you think the lightning itself has 
affected hert—Do you think her sight is 
destroyed ?” 

“Ihave no means of knowing whether 
the immobility of the pupils arises from 
blindness, or is only one of the temporary 
effects of catalepsy.” 

“Then she believed the prophecy, you 
think, of the world’s destruction on Tues- 
day?” 

** No.—I don’t think she exactly believed 
it: but lam sure that day brought with it 
awful apprehensions—Or at least, a fearful 

of uncertainty.” 

“ Well—between ourselves, ———, there 








* A word about that case, by the way, in passing. 
The spectacle was truly horrific. When I entered the 
room where the experiments were to take place, the 
body of a man named Carter, which had been cut down 
from the gallows scarce half an hour, was lying on the 
table ; and the eap being removed, his frightful features, 
distorted with the agonies of suffocation, were visible. 
The crime be had been hanged for, was murder; and a 
brawny, desperate ruffian he looked! None of his 
elothes were removed. He wore a fustian jacket, and 
drab knee-breeches. The first time that the galvanic 
shock was conveyed to him, will never, I dare say, be 
forgotten by any one present. We all shrunk from the 
table in consternation, with the momentary belief that) 
we had positively brought the man back to life ; for he 
suddenly sprung up intoa sitting posture—his arms waved 
wildly—the colour rushed into his cheeks—his lips were 
drawn apart, so as to show all his teeth—and his eyes 
glared at us with apparent fury. One young man, a 
medical student, shrieked violently, and was carried out 
in a swoon. One gentleman present, who happened to 
be nearest to the upper part of the body, was almost 
knocked down with the violent blow he received from 
the left arm. It was sometime before any of us could 
recover presence of mind sufficient to proceed with the 





experiments. 
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was something very strange in the coinci- 
dence, was not there? Nothing in life ever 
shook my firmness as it was shaken yester- 
day! I almost fancied the earth was quiv- 
ering in its sphere !”’ 

“Tt was a dreadful day! One I shall ne- 
ver forget!—That is the image of it,” I 
exclaimed; pointing to the poor sufferer— 
“which will be engraven on my mind as 
long as I live!—But the worst is, perhaps, 
yet to be told you: Mr. N——, her lover— 
to whom she was very soon to have been 
married, He will be here shortly to see 
her”—— 

“ My God !” exclaimed Dr. D clasp- 
ing his hands, eyeing Miss P. + With in- 
tense commiseration—‘ What a fearful 
bride for him !—’Twill drive him mad !” 

“I dread his coming—I know not what 
we shall do—And, then, there’s her mother 
—poor old lady!—her I have written to, 
and expect almost hourly!” 

“ Why—what an accumulation of shocks 
and miseries! it will be upsetting you !”— 
said my friend, seeing me pale and agitated. 

** Well !”’—he continued—* I cannot now 
stay here longer—your misery is catching ; 
= | besides, [ am most pressingly po. : 
but you may rely on my services, if you 
should require them in any way.” 

My friend took his departure, leaving me 
more disconsolate than ever. Before re- 
tiring to bed, I rubbed in mustard upon the 
chief surfaces of the body, hoping—though 
faintly—that it might have some effect in 
rousing the system. I kneeled down, be- 
fore stepping into bed, and earnestly prayed, 
that as ali human efforts seemed baffled, the 
Almighty would set her free from the mor- 
tal thraldom in which she lay, and restore 
her to life, and those who loved her more 
than lifé! Morning came—it found me by 
her bed-side as usual, and her, in no wise 
altered—apparently neither better nor worse! 
If the unvarying monotony of my descrip- 
tion should Fatigue the reader—what must 
the actual monotony and hopelessness have 
been to me! 

While I was sitting beside Miss P——, I 
heard my youngest boy come down stairs, 
and ask to be let into the room. He wasa 
little fair haired youngster, about three years 
of age,—and had always been an especial 
favourite of Miss P s—her “ own sweet 

t”—as the poor girl herself called him. 

etermined to throw no chance away, I 
beckoned him in, and took him on my knee. 
He called to Miss P. , as if he thought 
her asleep; patted her face with his little 
hands, and kissed her. “ Wake, wake !— 
Cousin Aggy—get up !”—he cried—“ Papa 
say, "tis time to get up !—Do you sleep with 
eyes open ?*—Eh !—Cousin Aggy?” He 

















* I had been examining her eyes and had only half 
closed the lids. 














looked at her intently for some moments— 
and seemed frightened. He turned pale, 
and struggled to get off my knee. I allow- 
ed him to d he ran to his mother, 
who was standing at the foot of the bed— 
and hid his face behind her. 

I passed breakfast time in t appre- 
hension—expecting the two arrivals I have 
mentioned. I knew not how to prepare 
either the mother or the betrothed husband 
for the scene that awaited them, and which 
I had not particularly described to them. It 
was with no little trepidation that I heard 
the startling knock of the general postman ; 
and with infinite astonishment and doubt 
that I took out of the servant’s hands, a let- 
ter from Mr. N. » for poor Agnes !—For 
a while I knew not what to make of it. 
Had he received the alarming express I had 
forwarded to him; and did he write to Miss 
P——! Or was he unexpectedly absent 
from Oxford, when it arrived ?—The latter 
supposition was corroborated by the post 
mark, which I observed was Lincoln. I 
felt it my duty to open the letter. Alas! it 
was in a gay strain—unusually gay for 
N——; informing Agnes that he had been 
suddenly summoned into Lincolnshire, to 
his cousin’s wedding— where he was very 
happy—both on account of his relative’s 
happiness, and the anticipations of a simi- 
lar scene being in store for himself! Every 
line was buoyant with hope and animation: 
but the postscript most affected me. 

“Pp. ¢ The tenth of July, by the way— 
my Aggy!—Zs it all over with us, sweet 
Pythonissa!—Are you and I at this mo- 
ment on separate fragments of the globe? I 
shall seal iny conquest over you with a kiss 
when I see you! Remember, you parted 
from me in a pet, naughty one!—and kissed 
me rather coldly ! But that is the way that 
your sex always end arguments, when you 
are vanquished !” 

I read these lines in silence ;—my wife 
burst into tears. As soon as I had a little 
recovered from the emotion occasioned by a 
perusal of the letter, I hastened to send a 
second summons to Mr. N——, and direct- 
ed it to him in Lincoln, whither he had re- 
quested Miss P—— to address him. With- 
out explaining the precise nature of Miss 

——’s seizure, I gave him warning that 
he must hurry up to town instantly; and 
that even thea, it was to the last degree 
doubtful whether he would see her alive. 
After this little occurrence, I could a 
trust myself to go up stairs again and loo 
upon the unfortunate girl. My heart flut- 
tered at the door, and when 1 entered, I 
burst into tears. I could utter no more than 
the words, ‘* poor—poor Agnes!”’—and with- 
drew. 

I was shocked, and indeed enraged, to 
find in one of the morning papers, a para- 
gtaph stating, though inaccurately, the na- 
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ture of Miss P——’s illness. Who could 
have been so unfeeling as to make the poor 
girl an object of public wonder and pity? I 
never ascertained, though I made every en- 
quiry, from whom the intelligence was com- 
municated. 

One of my patients that day happened to 
be a niece of the venerable and honoured 
Dean of ——,, at whose house she resided. 
He was in the room when I called; and to 
explain what he called “the gloom of my 
manner,” I gave him a full account of the 
melancholy event which had occurred. He 
listened to me till the tears ran down his face. 

“ But you have not yet tried the effect of 
music—of which you say she is so fond! 
Do not you intend to resort to it?” I told 
him it was our intention; and that our agi- 
tation was the only reason why we did not 
try the effect of it immediately after the 
galvanism. 

** Now, Doctor, excuse an old cler, » 
will you?” said the venerable and pious 
Dean, laying his hand on my arm, “and let 
me suggest that the experiment may not be 
the less successful with the blessing of 
God, if it be introduced in the course of a 
religious service. Come, Doctor, what say 
you?” I paused. 

“*Have you any objection to my calling 
at your house this evening, and reading the 
service sepa’ by our church for the visi- 
tation of the sick? It will not be difficult 
to introduce the most solemn and affectin 
strains of music, or to let it ede or fol- 
low.” Still I hesitated—and yet I scarce 
knew why. ‘Come, Doctor, you know I 
am no enthusiast—I am not generally consi- 
dered a fanatic. Surely, when man has 
done his best, and fails, he should not he- 
sitate to turn to God!” The old 
man’s words sunk into my soul, and diffused 
in it a cheerful and humble hope that the 
blessing of Providence would attend the 
means suggested. I acquiesced in the 
Dean’s proposal with delight, and even ea- 
gerness: and it was arranged that he should 
be at my house between seven and eight 
o’clock that evening. I think I have al- 
ready observed, that I had an organ, a very 
fine and powerful one, in my heck doawine 
room ; and this instrument was the eminent 
my A of poor Miss P——. She would 
sit down at it for hours together, and her 
performance would not have disgraced a 
professor. I had hoped that on the event- 
ful occasion that was approaching, the tones 
of her favourite music, with the blessing 
of Heaven, might rouse a slumbering re- 
spousive chord in her bosom, and aid in dis- 
pelling the cruel “charm that deadened 
her.” She certainly could not last long in 
the condition in which she now lay. Every 
thing that medicine could do, had been 
tried—in vain; and if the evening’s expe- 
riment—our forlorn hope, failed—we must, 
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though with a bleeding heart, submit to 
the will of Providence, and resign her to 
the grave. I looked forward with intense 
anxiety—with alternate hope and fear—to 
the engagement of the evening. 

On returning home, late in the afternoon, 
I found poor Mrs. P—— had arrived in 
town, in obedience to my summons; and 
heart-breaking, I learnt, was her first inter- 
view, if such it may be called, with her 
daughter. Her shrieks alarmed the whole 
house, and even arrested the attention of the 
neighbours. I had left instructions, that in 
case of her arrival during my absence, she 
should be shown at once, without any pre- 
cautions, into the presence of Miss P——; 
with the hope, faint though it was, that the 
abruptness of her appearance, and the vio- 
lence of her grief, might operate as a salu- 
tary shock upon the stagnant energies of her 
daughter. “ My child! my child! my child!” 
she exclaimed, rushing up to the bed with 
frantic haste, and clasping the insensible 
form of her daughter in her arms, where she 
held her till she fell fainting into those of 
my wife. What a dread contrast was there 
between the frantic gestures—the passionate 
lamentations of the mother, and the stony 
silence and motionlessness of the daughter! 
One little but affecting incident occurred in 
my presence. Mrs. P—— (as yet unac- 

uainted with the peculiar nature of her 
daughter's seizure) had snatched Miss 
P——’s hand to her lips, kissed it repeat- 
edly, and suddenly let it go, to press her 
own hand upon her head, as if to repress a 
rising . pene feeling. Miss P——’s arm, 
as usual, remained for a moment or two sus- 
pended, and only gradually sunk down upon 
the bed. It looked as if she voluntarily con- 
tinued it in that position, with a cautioning 
air. Methinks I see at this moment the af- 
frighted stare with which Mrs. P re- 
garded the outstretched arm, her body re- 
coiling from the bed, as though she expected 
her daughter were about to do or appear 
something dreadful! I learned from Mrs. 
P—— that her mother, the grandmother of 
Agnes, was reported to have been twice af- 
fected in a similar manner, though appa- 
rently from a different cause; so that there 
seemed something like a hereditary ten- 
dency towards it, even though Mrs, P—— 
herself had never experienced any thing of 
the kind. 

As the memorable evening advanced, the 
agitation of all who were acquainted with, 
or interested in the approaching ceremony, 
increased. Mrs, P——, I need hardly say, 
embraced the proposal with thankful eager- 
ness. About half past seven, my friend Dr. 
D arrived, pursuant to his promise; 











and he was soon afterwards followed by the 
organist of the neighbouring church—an old 
acquaintance, and who was a constant visi- 
tor at my house, for the purpose of perform- 
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ing and giving instructions on the » I 
requested him to commence playing Martin 
Luther’s hymn—the favourite one of Agnes 
—as soon as she should be brought into the 
room. About eight o’clock, the Dean’s 
carriage drew up. I met him at the door. 

* Peace be to this house, and to all that 
dwell in it!” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
entered. I led him up stairs; and, without 
uttering a word, he took the seat prepared 
for him, before a table on which lay a Bible 
and Prayer-Book. After a moment’s pause, 
he directed the sick person to be brought in- 
to the room. I stepped up stairs, where I 
found my wife, with the nurse, had finished 
dressing Miss P——. I thought her paler 
than usual, and that her cheeks seemed hol- 
lower than when I had last seen her. There 
was an air of melancholy sweetness and 
languor about her, that inspired the beholder 
with the keenest sympathy. With a sigh, I 
gathered her slight form into my arms, a 
shawl was thrown over her, and, followed 
by my wife and the nurse, who supported 
Mrs. P . | carried her down stairs, and 
placed her in an easy recumbent posture, in 
a large old family chair, which stood be- 
tween the organ and the Dean’s table. How 
strange and mournful was her appearance ! 
Her luxuriant hair was gathered up beneath 
a cap, the whiteness of which was equalled 
by that of her countenance. Her eyes were 
closed; and this, added to the paleness of 
her features, her perfect passiveness, and 
her being enveloped in a long white unruf- 
fled morning dress, which appeared not un- 
like a shroud, at first sight—made her look 
rather a corpse than a living being! As 
soon as Dr. and I had taken seats on 
each side of our poor patient, the solemn 
strains of the organ commenced. I never 
—— music, and especially the su- 
blime hymn of Luther, so much as on that 
occasion. My eyes were fixed with agoniz- 
ing scrutiny on Miss P——. Bar after bar 
of the music melted on the ear, and thrilled 
upon the heart; but, alas! produced no 
more effect upon the placid sufferer than the 
pealing of an abbey organ on the statues 
around! My heart began to misgive me: if 
this one last expedient failed! When the 
music ceased, we all kneeled down, and the 
Dean, in a solemn and rather tremulous 
tone of voice, commenced reading appro- 
priate passages from the service for the visi- 
tation of the sick. When he had concluded 
the 71st psalm, he approached the chair of 
Miss P——, dropped upon one knee, held 
her right hand in his, and in a voice broken 
with emotion, read the following affecting 
verses from the 8th chapter of St. Luke: 

“* While he yet spake, there cometh one 
from the ruler of the syn e’s house, 
saying to him, Thy daughter is dead; trouble 
not the Master. 

* But when Jesus heard it, he answered 



























him, saying, Fear not; believe only, and 
she shal) be made whole. 

«6 And when he came into the house, he 
suffered no man to in, save Peter, and 
James, and John, the father and the mo- 
ther of the maiden. And all wept and be- 
wailed her: but he said, Weep not; she is 
not dead, but sleepeth. And they laughed 
him to scorn, knowing that she was dead. 

“ And he put them all out, and took her 
by the hand, and called, saying, Maid, arise. 
And her spirit came again, and she arose 
straightway.” 

While he was reading the passage which 
I have marked in italics, my heated fancy 
almost persuaded me that I saw the eyelids 
of Miss P—— moving. I trembled from 
head to foot; but, alas, it was a delusion! 

The Dean, much affected, was proceeding 
with the fifty-fifth verse, when such a tre- 
mendous and long-continued knocking was 
heard at the street door, as seemed likely to 
break it open. Every one started up from 
their knees, as if electrified—all moved but 
a Agnes—and stood in silent agita- 
tion and astonishment. Still the knocking 
was continued, almost without intermission. 
My heart suddenly misgave me as to the 
cause. 

“ Go—go—See if’——stammered my 
wife, pale as ashes—endeavouring to prop 
up the drooping mother of our patient. Be- 
fore any one had stirred from the spot on 
which he was standing, the door was burst 
open, and in rushed Mr. N——, wild in his 
aspect, frantic in his gesture, and his dress 
covered with dust from head to foot. We 
stood gazing at him, as though his appear- 
ance had petrified us. 

“* Aones—m es!’’ he exclaimed, as 
if cholied for Tastet breath. 

“ Agnes !——Come !” he gasped, while a 
laugh appeared on his face that had a gleam 
of madness in it. 

“Mr. N——! what are you about? For 
mercy’s sake, be calm! Let me lead you, 
for a moment, into another room, and all 
shall be explained!” said I, approaching 
and grasping him firmly by the arm. 

“ Agnes !” he continued, in a tone that 
made us tremble. He moved towards the 
chair in which Miss P. lay. I endea- 
voured to interpose, but he thrust me aside. 
The venerable Dean attempted to dissuade 
him, but met with no better reception than 
myself. 

“ Agnes!” he reiterated, in a hoarse, se- 
pulchral whisper, “why won’t you speak 
to me? what are they doing to you?” He 
stepped within a foot of the chair where she 
lay—calm and immovable as death! We 
stood by, watching his movements, in terri- 
fied apprehension and uncertainty. He drop- 
ped his hat, which he had been grasping 
with convulsive force, and before any one 


could — him, or even suspect what he 
useum.—V ol. XXI. an 
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was about, he snatched Miss P—— out of 
the chair, and compressed her in his arms 
with frantic force, while a delirious laugh 
burst from his lips. We rushed forward to 
extricate her from his grasp. His arms gra- 
dually relaxed—he muttered, “* Music! mu- 
sic! a dance!” and almost at the moment 
that we removed Miss P——— from him, fell 
senseless into the arms of the organist. 
Mrs. P—— had fainted; my wife seemed 
on the verge of hysterics; and the nurse 
was crying violently, Such a scene of 
trouble and terror I have seldom witnessed! 
I hurried with the poor unconscious girl up 
stairs, laid her upon the bed, shut and bolt- 
ed the door after me, and hardly expected 
to find her alive; her pulse, however, was 
calm, as it had been throughout the seizure. 
The calm of the Dead Sea seemed upon her! 


* * * * * 


I feel, however, that I should not protract 
these painful scenes; and shall therefore 
hurry to their close. The first letter which 
I had despatched to Oxford after Mr. N——, 
happened to bear on the outside the words 
** special haste !’’ which procured its being 
forwarded by express after Mr. N——. The 
consternation with which he received and 
read it may be imagined. He set off for 
town that instant in a post-chaise and four; 
but finding their peed inuuiibelont, he took 
to horseback for the last fifty miles, and 
rode at a rate which nearly destroyed both 
horse and rider. Hence his sudden appear- 
ance at my house, and the frenzy of his be- 
haviour! After Miss P—— had been carried 
up stairs, it was thought imprudent for Mr. 

— to continue at my house, as he exhi- 
bited every symptom of incipient brain fe- 
ver, and might prove wild and unmanage- 
able. He was therefore removed at once to 
a house within a few doors off, which was 
let out in furnished lodgings. Dr. D—— ac- 
companied him, and bled him immediately, 
very copiously. I have no doubt that Mr. 
N—— owed his life to that timely measure. 
He was placed in bed, and put at once un- 
der the most vigorous antiphlogistic treat- 
ment. 

The next evening beheld Dr. D——, the 
Dean of ——, and myself, around the bed- 
side of Agnes. All of us expressed the 
most gloomy apprehensions. The Dean had 
been offering up a devout and most affecting 
prayer. 

** Well, my friend,” said he to me, “ she 
is in the hands of God! All that man can 
do has been done; let us resign ourselves 
to the will of Providence !” 

“Aye, nothing but a miracle can save 
her, I fear!’’ replied Dr. D-—. 

** How much longer do you think it pro- 
bable, humanly s ing, that the system 
can continue in this state, so as to give hopes 





of ultimate recovery ?” inquired the Dean. 
N Oo. 125.—N n 
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“] cannot say,” I replied with a sigh. 
“She must sink, and speedily. She has not 
received, since she was first seized, as much 
nourishment as would serve for an infant’s 
meal !”” 

“I have an impression that she will die 
suddenly,” said Dr. D——; “possibly 
within the next twelve hours; for I cannot 
understand how her energies can recover 
from, or bear longer, this fearful paralysis!” 

* Alas, I fear so too!” ° ° : 

“I have heard some frightful instances of 

remature burial in cases like this,’’ said the 

ean. “I hope in Heaven that you will not 
think of committing her remains to the earth, 
before you are satisfied, beyond a doubt, that 
life is extinct.”” I made no reply—my emo- 
tions nearly choked me—I could not bear to 
contemplate such an event. 

“Do you know,” said Dr. D . with 
an apprehensive air, “* I have been thinking 
latterly of the awful possibility, that, not- 
withstanding the stagnation of her physical 
powers, her minp may be sound, and per- 
fectly conscious of all that has transpired 
about her !” 

“ Why—why—” stammered the Dean, 
turning ye ** what if she has—has HEARD 
all that has been said !”’* 

“ Aye!”’ replied Dr. D——, unconsciously 
sinking his voice to a whisper, “I know of 
a case—in fact a friend of mine has just pub- 
There 


lished it—in which a woman” 
was a faint knocking at the door, and I step- 


ped to it, for the purpose of inquiring what 
was wanted. While I was in the act of 
closing it again, I overheard Dr. D——’s 
voice exclaim, in an affrighted tone, “Great 
God!” and on turning round, I saw the Dean 
moving from the bed, his face white as ashes, 
and he fell from his chair, as if ina fit. How 
shall I describe what I saw, on approaching 
the bed? 

The moment before, I had left Miss P—— 
lying in her usual position, and with her 
eyes closed. They were now wide open, 
and staring upwards with an expression I 
have no language to describe. It reminded 
me of what | had seen when I first discover- 
ed her in the fit. Blood, too, was streaming 
from her nostrils and mouth—in short, a 
more frightful spectacle I never witnessed. 
In a moment both Dr. D—— and [ lost all 
ck od of motion. Here, then, was the spell 

roken! The trance over!—I implored Dr. 
D—— to recollect himself, and conduct the 
Dean from the room, while I would attend 
to Miss P——. The nurse was instantly at 
my side, shaking like an aspen leaf. She 
quickly procured warm water, sponges, 
cloths, &c., with which she at once = 


away and encouraged the bleeding. 
* In almost every known instance of recovery from 


Catalepsy, the patients have declared that they heard 
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first sound uttered by Miss P—— was a 
long deep-drawn sigh, which seemed to re- 
lieve her bosom of an intolerable sense of 
oppression. Her eyes ually closed 
again, and she moved her head away, at the 
same time raising her trembling right hand 
to her face. Again she sighed—again open- 
ed her eyes, and, to my delight, their ex- 

ression was more natural than before. She 
ooked languidly about her for a moment, as 
if examining the bed-curtains—and her eyes 
closed again. I sent for some weak brandy 
and water, and gave her a little in a tea- 
spoon. She swallowed it with great diffi- 
culty. I ordered some warm water to be Bot 
ready for her feet, to equalize the circula- 
tion; and while it was preparing, sat by her, 
watching every motion of her features with 
the most eager anxiety. “How are you, 
Agnes?” I whispered, kissing her. She 
turned languidly towards me, opened her 
eyes, and shook her head feebly—but gave 
me no answer. 

* Do you feel pain anywhere?” I in- 
quired. A faint smile stole about her mouth, 
but she did not utter a syllable. Sensible 
that her exhausted condition required re- 
pose, I determined not to tax her newly- 
recovered energies; so I ordered her a gen- 
tle composing draught, and left her in the 
care of the nurse, promising to return by and 
by, to see how my sweet patient went on. 
I found that the Dean had left. After 
swallowing a little wine and water, he re- 
covered sufficiently from the shock he had 
received, to be able, with Dr. D——’s assist- 
ance, to step into his carriage, leaving his 
solemn benediction for Miss P——. 

As it was growing late, I sent my wife to 
bed, and ordered coffee in my study, whither 
I retired, and sat lost in conjecture and re- 
verie till nearly one o’clock. I then repaired 
to my patient’s room; but my entrance star- 
tled her from a sleep that had lasted almost 
since I had left. As soon as I sat down by 
her, she opened her eyes—and my heart 
leaped with joy to see their increasing calm- 
ness—their expression resembling what had 
oft delighted me, while she was in health. 
After eyeing me steadily for a few moments, 
she seemed suddenly to recognise me.— 
“Kiss me!’ she whispered, in the faintest 
possible whisper, while a smile stole over 
her languid features. I did kiss her; and in 
doing so, my tears fell upon her cheek. 

* Don’t cry!’ she whispered again, in a 
tone as feeble as before. She gently moved 
her hand into mine, and I clasped the trem- 
bling, lilied fingers, with an emotion I can- 
not express. She noticed my agitation; and 
the tears came into her eyes, while her lip 
atv as though she were going to speak. 

implored her, however, not to utter a word, 
till she was better able to do it without ex- 
haustion; and lest my presence should tempt 





every word that had been uttered beside them ! 


her beyond her stre , [ once more kissed 
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fingers once more compressed mine—and I}know—how could she conjecture that he 
left 1 her to the care of the nurse, with alwas within reach? I took an opportunity of 


whis caution to step to me instantly if/asking the nurse whether she 


mention- 


any change took place in Agnes. I couldjed Mr. N——’s name to her, but not a syl- 
not sleep! I felt a prodigious burden re-|lable had been interchanged upon the sub- 


moved from my mind; and woke my wife, |ject. 


that she might share in my joy. 


Before setting out on my daily visits, I 


I received no summons during the night ; er pe into her room, to take my leave. 
had kis 


and on entering her room about nine o’clock 


sed her, and was quitting the room, 


in the morning, I found that Miss P——jwhen happening to look back, I saw her 


had taken a little arrow-root in the course of|beckoning to me. 


the night, and slept calmly, with but few 


I returned. 
“TI must see N—— this evening!’ said 


intervals. She had sighed frequently; and/she, with a solemn emphasis that startled 
once or twice conversed for a short time}me; and as soon as she had uttered the 
with the nurse about heaven—as I under-|words, she turned her head from me, as if 
stood. She was much stronger than I had|she wished no more to be said. 


expected to find her. I kissed her, and she 


My first visit was to Mr. N——, whom I 


asked me how I was—in a tone that sur-|found in a very weak state, but so much re- 


prised me by its strength and firmness. 


covered from his illness, as to be sitting up, 


“Ts the storm over!” she inquired, look-jand partially dressed. He was perfectly 


ing towards the window. 


calm and collected; and, in answer to his 


“Oh yes—long, long ago!” I replied,jearnest inquiries, I gave him a full account 
seeing at once that she seemed to have no/of the nature of Miss P———’s illness. He 
consciousness of the interval that had|received the intelligence of the favourable 


elapsed. 


change that had occurred, with evident 


“And are you all well’—Mrs. ——,”/|though silent ecstasy. After much inward 


(my wife,) “ how is she ?”’ 

** You shall see her shortly.” 

* Then, no one was hurt?” 

** Not a hair of our heads!” 

“* How frightened I must have been!” 
: hw Pho, pho, Agnes! Nonsense! Forget 
it: 
“Then—the world is not—there has 


doubt and hesitation, I thought I might ven- 
ture to tell him of the parting—the twice- 
repeated request she had made. The intelli- 
gence blanched his — pallid cheeks to 
a whiter hue, and he trembl 


ed violently. 
“Did you tell her I was in town? Did 


she recollect me?”’ 


‘“* No one has breathed your name to her!”’ 


been no—is all the same as it was?” she|I replied. * * * 


murmured, eyeing me apprehensively. 


“ Well, Doctor—if, on the whole, you 


“The world come to an end—do you|think so—that it would be safe,” said 
mean ?”? She nodded, with a disturbed air—|N——, after we had talked much on the 
“Oh, no, no! It was merely a thunder-|matter—* I will step over and see her; but 
storm.” —it looks very—very strange!” 


“ And is it quite over, and gone?” 


“ Long ago! Do you feel hungry?” I in-|think it better, on the whole, to 


“Whatever whim may actuate her, I 
tify her. 


quired, hoping to direct her thoughts from a} Your refusal may be attended with infinitely 


topic I saw agitated her. 


worse effects than an interview. However, 


‘Did you ever see such lightning?” she/you shall hear from me again. I will see if 


asked, without regarding my question. 


she continues in the same mind; and, if so, 


“Why—certain hn was very alarming”—|I will step over and tell you.” I took my 


“Yes, it was! 
she continued, with a mysterious air—* I— 


o you know, Doctor,” |leave. 


A few moments before stepping down to 


I—saw—yes—there were terrible faces in| dinner, I sat beside Miss P——, making my 


the lightning” —— 
“ Come, child, you rave!” 


usual inquiries; and was gratified to find 


that her progress, though slow, seemed sure. 


—*They seemed coming towards the|I was going to kiss her, before leaving, 


world” ——— 


when, with similar emphasis to that she 


must be here to- 


Her voice trembled, the colour of her had ener — » She again said— 


faced changed. 
“ Well—if you will talk such nonsense, 
Agnes, I must leave you. I will go and 
fetch my wife. Would you like to see her?” 
“Tell N. to come to me to-d 


_— 





must see Him. I have a message for him!” 
She said this with a sudden energy that sur- 
prised me, while her eye brightened as it 
settled on me. I kissed her, and retired. 


night !”” 

was confounded. What could be the 
meaning of this ae pertinacity? I 
felt distracted with doubt, and dissatisfied 
with myself for what I had told to N——. I 
felt answerable for whatever ill effects might 
ensue; and yet, what could I do? 





The last words surprised and disturbed me. 


It was evening,—a mild, though Justrous 
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July evening. The skies were all blue and 
white, save where the retiring sun-light pro- 
duced a mellow mixture of colours towards 
the west. Not a breath of air disturbed the 
serene complacency. My wife and I sat on 
each side of the bed where lay our lovely 
invalid, looking, despite of her recent illness, 
beautiful, and in comparative health. Her 
hair was parted with negligent a 
over her pale forehead. Her eyes were bril- 
liant, and her cheeks occasionally flushed 
with colour. She spoke scarce a word to us, 
as we sat beside her. I gazed at her with 
doubt and apprehension. I was aware that 
health could not possibly produce the colour 
and vivacity of her complexion and eyes; 
and felt at a loss to what I should refer it. 

*“* Agnes, love !—How beautiful is the set- 
ting sun!” exclaimed my wife, drawing 
aside the curtains. 

“Raise me! Let me look at it!” replied 
Miss P—— faintly. She gazed earnestly 
at the magnificent object for some minutes ; 
and then abruptly said to me—— 

“ He will be here soon ?”’ 

“In a few moments I expect him. But— 
Agnes—Why do you wish to see him ?” 

She si » f and shook her head. 

It had been arranged that Dr. D—— 
should accompany Mr. N—— to my house, 
and conduct him up stairs, after strongly en- 
joining on him the necessity there was for 
controlling his feelings, and displaying as 
little emotion as possible. My heart leaped 
into my mouth—as the saying is—when I 
heard the expected knock at the door. 

«N is come at last!” said I, ina 
gentle tone, ——- earnestly at her, to see 
if she was agitated. It was not the case. 
She sighed, but evinced no trepidation. 

“Shall he be shown in at once?” I in- 
quired. 

“ No—wait a few moments,”’ replied the 
extraordinary girl, and seemed lost in thought 
for about a minute. ‘“ Now!” she exclaim- 
ed; and I sent down the nurse, herself pale 
and trembling with apprehension, to request 
the attendance of Dr. and Mr. 

As they were heard slowly approaching 
the room, I looked anxiously at my patient, 
and kept my fingers at her pulse. There 
was not a symptom of flutter or agitation. 
At length the door was opened, and Dr. 
D—— slowly entered, with N—— upon his 
arm. As soon as his pale, trembling figure 
was visible, a calm and heavenly smile 
beamed upon the countenance of Miss 
P——. It was full of ineffable loveliness! 
She stretched out her right arm : he pressed 
it to his lips, without uttering a word. 

My eyes were riveted on the features of 
Miss P——. Either they deceived me, or 
I saw a strange alteration—as if a cloud 
were stealing over her face. I was right !— 
We all observed her colour fading rapidly. 
I rose from my chair; Dr. D-—— also came 
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nearer, thinking she was on the rerge of 
fainting. Her eye was fixed upon the flush- 
ed features of her lover, and — with 
radiance. She gently elevated both her arms 
towards him, and he leaned over her. 

“Prepare!” she exclaimed, in a low 
thrilling tone;—her features e paler 
and paler—her arms fell. She had spoken 
—she had breathed her last. She was dead! 

Within twelve months r N—— fol- 
lowed her; and, to the period of his death, 
no other word or thought seemed to occup 
his mind but the momentous warning which 
issued from the expiring lips of Agnes 
P——, Prepare! 

I have no mystery to solve, no denoue- 
ment to make. I tell the facts as they oc- 
curred; and hope they may not be told in 
vain ! 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT, an American.* 


We have reason to hail with satisfaction 
such creditable productions of American 
authorship as the volume before us. Eng- 
land has been not only the parent but the 
preceptress of America. Our language is 
the sole repository of her literature. We 
furnished the models which her writers 
have most evidently followed. In reading 
their works we are irresistibly led to asso- 
ciate them with those of England; and we 
yield easily to the temptation of adding 
their literary laurels to swell that vast ag- 
gregate of glory which illuminates the an- 
nals of the English language. Yet though 
the American writer is in many respects 
identified with ourselves, there is on the 
other hand much that renders him distinct. 
Though availing himself of the same vehicle 
of thought, an ae the same 
saodita, he has his own peculiar sources of 
inspiration, has viewed scenes which we 
have never viewed, and has associations 
and feelings which are not as ours. With 
respect especially to the author before us, 
we a in opinion with the distinguished 
editor, that his descriptive writings “are 
essentially American. They transport us 
into the depths of the solemn primeval for- 
est, to the shores of the lonely lake, the 
banks of the wild, nameless stream, or the 
brow of the rocky upland rising like a ot 
montory from amidst a wide ocean of foli- 
age; while they shed around us the glories 
of a climate, fierce in its extremes, but 
splendid in all its vicissitudes.” ‘Though a 
contributor to ‘* the common treasury of the 
language,” Mr. Bryant must still be regard- 
ed as a foreigner; and in that capacity his 
productions fairly bring him under the notice 
of this Journal—a notice more willingly re- 








* Edited by Washington Irving. London. 1832. 8vo. 
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corded, because our remarks will be rather|that he has ever tried to be thought original 
those of eulogy than of censure. —that he has at all considered whether such 
The small collection of poems now first|or such a sentiment has been previously ut- 
offered to the British public, under the editor-| tered by others—that he has ever studiously 
ship of Mr. Washington Irving, has been/striven to be unlike his predecessors. Ac- 
slowly formed. Some of them have been/cordingly, he digresses sli tly from off the 
subjected to a probationary delay exceeding|broad straight highway of truth—deals lit- 
even that long term which is prescribed by/|tle in novel illustrations and ingenious con- 
Horace—a commendable contrast to the|ceits, and has no epigrammatic points or 
usual precipitance of these days of impa-jbright quick turns of wit. The merit of his 
tient authorship. The first and longest| sentiments lies rather in their justness than 
oem in the collection—'The Ages,” and|in their novelty—the merit of the language 
about half a dozen others, were printed in|in which he clothes them, in its unaffected 
America in 1821. Many of the rest have|propriety rather than in its point. There 
subsequently appeared in various periodicals |are hardly any short passages of his which, 
in that country, and were first published all|taken out of their setting, would sparkle 
together at New-York in the present year.|alone, and have much isolated merit, inde- 
The result of this modest reserve has been|pendent of the poem of which they are a 
showa, rather in the quiet propriety and|part. They must be viewed with reference 
freedom from extravagance which characte-|to the whole. Alone they seem scarcely 
rize the poetry of Mr. Bryant, than in that/more than well-worded truisms, excellent in 
refinement of execution which careful wri-|their way, but rather common-place—and 
ting is expected to produce. We do not/yet they are, perhaps, the constituents of a 
find the rich mosaic work of Gray—the|poem to which the term “ common place” 
faultles delicacy of Goldsmith—the polish-|would be utterly inapplicable. 
ed brilliancy of Moore—and that unexcep-| Mr. Bryant is not a literary meteor; he 
tionable elegance of thought and expression|is not calculated to dazzle and astonish. 
which appear in the “‘ Pleasures of Memo-/The light he shines with is mild and pure, 
ry,”’ and in many of the writings of Camp-|beneficent in its influence, and lending a 
bell. The rare finish which the works of|tranquil beauty to that on which it falls. 
these writers exhibit, is not very apparent] But it will be little attractive, except to so- 
in Mr. Bryant’s. We do not feel, as in the|bered minds, which do not seek their intel- 
foregoing instances, that the most careful/lectual pleasures in the racy draught of © 
elaboration could hardly have made them|strong excitement. He does not possess 
better; and yet there are, perhaps, few/the requisite qualifications for the attain- 
poems in which it would be more difficult}ment of extensive popularity. No writer 
to discover distinct blemishes than in those/will be extensively popular who does not 
of the American poet. Mr. Bryant is not ajemploy notes more stirring than those of Mr. 
writer of marked originality, but neither] Bryant—who does not transport us some- 
is he a copyist. It is true, we are often|what more out of the realms of contem- 
reminded os him of other writers—of|plation into those of action—who does not 
Thompson, of Young, of Akenside, of|excite our sympathies by moving exhibitions 
Cowper, not unfrequently of Wordsworth,|of human passion—or who, in default of 
and sometimes of Campbell and of Rodgers. |these means, does not possess the resources 
We are reminded of them by discovering|of versatility, of wit, or of those attractive 
passages which we feel they might have |artifices of polished style, to the fascination 
written, and which partake of the spirit}of which many are sensible who disregard 
which breathes in their works; but we/the more intrinsic germ of poetical excel- 
perceive no traces of direct imitation, no|lence. But if the popularity of Mr. Bry- 
resemblance which does not seem to arise|ant will not be extensive, it will, in its con- 
rather from the congeniality of our author’s|tracted sphere, be of a kind which is emi- 
mind than from his study of their produc-|nently creditable. He will have pampered 
tions. He cannot be traly called the fol-|no evil passion—he will have distorted no 
lower of any one of them. Like each of|moral truth—he will have penned (as we 
them, he has, though unmarked by strong|conceive) “no line which dying he would 
uliarities, a manner of his own, and is,}wish to blot.”—He will have addressed 
ike them, original. This may not be very|himself with unambitious simplicity, and 
evident on the first hasty glance at his wri-|modest knowledge of his own powers, to 
tings; for his is an unpretending, uncon-|the pure of heart, and will have earned, not 
spicuous originality, not that which results er a loud applause, but a just and 
from eager straining after novelty of effect, elt approbation. He will not be the 
but such as will be naturally unfolded in|founder of a style—his manner is not, suf- 
the works of him who, drawing little from|ficiently marked—nor has he those glaring 
books, records the impressions of his own|peculiarities which will ensure his being 
mind, the fruits of his own observation. Itjeither vehemently censured or vehemently 
does not occur to us, in reading his poems, eae 7 by any literary sect. , 
n 
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The tarn of his mind is contemplative 
and pensive, disposed to serious themes, 
such as are associated with solemnity and 
awe. He is a Jaques without his morose- 
ness. The mutability, the uncertainty of 
all around us, and even Death itself, are to 
him welcome themes. Yethe is not a gloomy 
poet. There is nothing misanthropic, no- 
thing discontented, nothing desponding in 
his tone. On the contrary, there is in ita 
calm and philosophic spirit, which disposes 
rather to tranquil cheerfulness; and he 
treats subjects which in other hands might 
be food for melancholy, in the happy con- 
sciousness of being able to extract from 
them that germ of comfort which, if rightly 
considered, they are calculated to afford. 
We recommend to notice the short poem 
entitled “The Lapse of Time,” not so 
much for its poetical merits, as for an ex- 
ample of that true philosophy which disco- 
vers the materials of happiness in circum- 
stances on which many a dismal poetaster 
has strung only notes of the deepest an- 
guish. Soon strongly still, for the same 
reason, do we commend a poem with a 
startling title, his “Hymn to Death;” a 
poem of no mean power, yet a power not 
shown in terrific exaggeration or heated 
enthusiasm, but in its philosophical calm- 
ness, its justness of thought, and, strange 
as it may seem, its cheerfulness. It is too 
long to be quoted entire, and we know not 
how to select any portion in preference to 
the rest. We will rather quote another 
poem called “ Thanatopsis,” similar in tone 
and subject, and little inferior in poetical 
merit. 


** To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

A various language: for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. When 
thoughts . 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow 
house, 

Make thee to shudder and grow sick at 
heart— 

Go forth under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings: while from all 
aroun 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 

Comes astillvoice. Yet afew days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid with many 
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Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, 
shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 
Ana loot each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements— 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude 


Swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The 
k 


oa 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy 
mould ; 

Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie 
down 

With patriarchs of the infant world—with 


kings, 

The powerful of the earth, the wise, the 

Par forms, and hoary seers of ages past— 

All in one mighty sepulchre! e hills, 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun—the 
vales, 

Stretching in pensive quietness between— 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured 
round all, 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man! The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that 
tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound 

Save his own dashings; yet the dead are 
there, 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them 
down 

In their last sleep—the dead reign there 
alone. 

So shalt thou rest. 
fall 

Unheeded by the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of 
Care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall 
leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and 
shall come 

And make their bed with thee. As the long 
train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men— 


And what if thou shalt 





Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 


The youth in life’s green spring, and he who 
goes 














In the fall strength of years, matron, and 
id 
And the sweet babe, and the grey-headed 


man— 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 
So live, that when thy summons comes to 
oin 
Ts innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained 
and soothed 


By an unfaultering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” —pp. 19—22, 


There is much quiet beauty, much merit, 
both of a descriptive and moral kind—much 
justness and purity of thought and expres- 
sion—much unforced felicity of association 
in the following little poem entitled “ The 
Rivulet.” 

“ This little rill, that from the springs 
Of yonder grove its current brings, 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, 

Oft to its warbling waters drew 

My little feet, when life was new. 
When woods in early green were drest, 
And from the chambers of the west 

The warmer breezes, travelling out, 
Breathed the new scent of flowers about, 
My truant steps from home would stray, 
Upon its grassy side to play, 

List the brown thrasher’s vernal hymn, 
And crop the violet on its brim, 

With blooming cheek and open brow, 
As young and gay, sweet rill, as thou. 


And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first =e numbers by thy side. 

ords cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 

Then glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek, 
Passed o’er me; and I wrote on high 
A name I deemed should never die. 

Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 

The tall old maples, verdant still, 

Yet tell, in deur of decay, 

How swift the years have passed away, 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 

I wandered in the forest shade. 

Thou, ever Joyous rivulet, 

Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet; 


And sporting with the sands that pave 
‘The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear; 
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right they sparkle to the sun: 

As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks; 
The violet there, in soft May dew, 
Comes up, as modest and as blue; 

As green, amid thy current’s stress, 
Floats the scarce-rooted water cress ; 
And the brown ground-bird in thy glen 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 


Thou changest not—but I am changed, 
Since first thy pleasant banks I ranged ; 
And the grave stranger come to see 
The play-place of his ropes 
Has scarce a single trace of him 
Who sported once upon thy brim. 

The visions of my youth are passed— 
Too bright, too beautiful to last. 

I’ve tried the world—it wears no more 
The colouring of romance it wore. 

Yet well has Nature kept the truth 
She promised to my earliest youth ; 
The radiant beauty shed abroad 

On all the glorious works of God, 
Shews freshly to my sobered eye 
Each charm it wore in days gone by. 


A few brief years shall pass away, 
And I all trembling, weak, and gray, 
Bowed to the earth, which waits to fold 
My ashes in the embracing mould, 

If haply the dark will of fate 

udulge my life so long a oe: 

May come for the last time to look 
Upon my childhood’s favourite brook. 
Then a on my * shall gleam 
The sparkle of thy dancing stream, 
And faintly on my ear shail fall 
Thy prattling current’s merry call ; 
Yet shalt thou flow as glad and bright 
As when thou met’st my infant sight. 


And I shall sleep—and on thy side, 
As ages after ages glide, 
Children their early sports shall try, 
And pass to hoary age and die. 
But thou, unchanged from year to year, 
Gaily shalt play and glitter here ; 
Amid young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless infancy shall pass ; 
And, singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shall mock the fading race of men.” 

pp. 35—38. 

The following is in a similar spirit, and 
will illustrate the assertion, that dough he 
delights in solemn themes there is no gloom 
in this writer’s mind. 


“I gazed upon the glorious sky 
And the green mountains round, 

And thought, that when I came to lie 
Within the silent ground, 

*T were pleasant, that in flowery June, 

When brooks sent up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 

The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 

The rich, green, mountain-turf should 

break.”—p. 151. 


As pure thy limpid waters run, 
Ask y ‘imp 
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There, through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 

His love-tale close beside my cell ; 
The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 

The housewife bee and humming bird. 


And what if cheerful shouts, at noon, 
Come from the village sent, 
Or — of maids, beneath the moon, 
ith fairy laughter blent ; 
And what if, in the evening light, 
Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument: 
I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow ; 

But, if around my place of sleep 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb.” 

pp- 152, 153. 


In poetry descriptive of the amgeete of 
nature Mr. Bryant principally excels. He 
has evidently observed accurately, and with 
the eye of a genuine lover of natural scene- 
ry, and he describes ——— and unaf- 
fectedly what he has seen—selecting hap- 
pily, using no tumid exaggeration and vain 
pomp of words, not perplexing us with 
vague redundancies, but laying before us 
with graceful simplicity the best features 
of the individual scene which has been pre- 
sented to his eye. Nor is he limited in his 
sphere. Nature, under aspects the most 
different, seems alike congenial to his pen. 
Winter and summer—storm and sunshine— 
the hurricane and the zephyr—the rivulet 
and the mighty Hudson—a humble flower 
and the solemn magnificence of boundless 
forests—are alike depicted, and with equal 
beauty. He has much of the descriptive 
power of Thomson, divested of the mannerism 
which pervaded that period of our poetry— 
much of the picturesqueness of touch which 
shines in the verse of Sir Walter Scott, but 
ennobled by associations which that great 
writer did not equally summon to his aid— 
much of the fidelity of Wordsworth, but 
without his minuteness and occasional over- 
strained and puerile simplicity, yet closely 
following him in that better characteristic, 
his power of elevating the humblest objects 
by connection with some moral truth. In 
this Mr. Bryant eminently shines. His de- 
scriptions of nature are never mere barren 
descriptions, cndignified by association, un- 
productive of pure anj generous feelings, 
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unaccompanied by some great lesson. He 





fulfils better than many of his predecessors 
the character imagined by Shakspeare, who 
finds “books in the running brooks, ser. 
mons in stones, and good in every thing,” 
He is singularly happy in touching the re- 
lations of inanimate objects to man and his 
lot, and of all to their Creator. To him 
the aspect of nature seems ever associated 
with grateful and religious feelings, and he 
renders it a means of praise and worship, 
He treats it, however, not like the sceptio, 
who deifies nature, - he may exclude re- 
velation and make religion as as pos- 
sible. The view which Mr. eee Ava 
of it suggests no such idea. is t 
use to which he applies the aspects of the 
external world is finely exhibited in his 
** Forest Hymn,” and in many others which 
we might select. We will give some 
cimens of that descriptive power which 
seems to constitute one of Mr. Bryant's 
chief claims to poetical celebrity. Take 
the following picture of a summer’s day, 
which Thomson has never exceeded. 


“Tt is a sultry day; the sun has drank 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. ‘The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours; the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves; the clover 
a 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms ; 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and 
stern, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved.” 
“For me, I lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 
Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his eaves 
He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now, 
Among the nearer groves, chesnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He 
comes! 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up, with mingling of unnumbered 
sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 
Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs 
And bearing on their fragrance; and he 
brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young 
boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
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Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath; a thousand flow- 


TS, 
By the road-side and the borders of the 
brook, 
Nod gai y to each other; glossy leaves 
Are rn ing in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet; and silver waters break 
Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes.” 
pp- 15, 16. 


As a contrast to the foregoing, and equal 
in excellence, take the following extracts 
from *“ A Winter Piece.” 


«« When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the 


woods, 

And the brown fields were herbless, and the 
shades 

That met above the merry rivalet 

Were spoiled, I sought, I loved them still, 
--they seemed 

Like old companions in adversity. 

Still there was beauty in my walks; the 
brook, 

Bordered with sparkling frost-work, was as 


As with its fringe of summer flowers. Afar, 

The village with its spires, the path of 
streams, 

And dim receding valleys, hid before 

By interposing trees, lay visible 

ough the bare grove, and my familiar 

haunts 

Seemed new to me. Nor was I slow to 
come 

Among them, when the clouds, from their 
still skirts, 

Had shaken down on earth the feathery 
snow, 

And all was white. The pure keen air 
abroad, 

Albeit it breathed no scent of herb, nor heard 

Love-call of bird nor merry hum of bee, 

Was not the air of death. Bright mosses 


crept 
Over ‘he 8 trunks, and the close buds, 
That lay along the boughs, instinct with life, 
Patient, and waiting the soft breath of 
Spring, 
Feared not the piercing spirit of the North. 
The snow-bird twitte on the beechen 


bough, 
And ‘neath the hemlock, whose thick 
branches bent 
Beneath its bright cold burden, and kept dry 
A circle on the earth, of withered leaves, 
The partridge found ashelter. ‘Through the 
snow 
The rabbit sprang away. The lighter track 
Of fox and the racoon’s broad path were 


there 
Crossing each other. From his hollow tree 
The squirrel was abroad, gathering the nuts 
Just fallen, that asked the winter cold, and 
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Of winter blast, to shake them from their 

hold.” —p. 121, 122, 

Very good too is this picture of an ice- 

bound forest. 

“ Look! the massy trunks 

Are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray, 

Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 

Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 

That stream with rainbow radiance as they 
move. 

But round the parent stem the long low 
boughs 

Bend, in a glittering ring, and arbours hide 

The grassy floor. Oh! you might deem the 
spot 

The spacious cavern of the virgin mine, 

Deep in the womb of earth—where the gems 


ow, 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz—and the place 
Lit up most royally with the pure beam 
That dwells in them; or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun ;— 
Where crystal columns send forth slender 

shafts 

And enpering enibane and fantastic aisles 


— from the sight in brightness, and are 
ost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine 


eye,— 

Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault; 

= a blue sky and the white drifting 
clou 

Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 

Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 

And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air, 

And all their sluices sealed, 1, all is 
light— 

Light without shade. But all shall pass 
away 

With the next sun. From numberless vast 
trunks, 

Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a 
sound 

Like the far roar of rivers, and the eve 

Shall close o’er the brown woods as it was 

wont.”’—pp. 122, 123. 

Here, again, is a good delineation of forest 
scenery, entitled “Inscription for the En- 
trance to a Wood,” and which will tend to 
—— those merits which we have pre- 
viously pointed out. 

“ Stranger, if thou hast learnt a trath which 
needs 

No school of long experience, that the world 

Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 

Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares, 

To tire thee of it—enter this wild wood 

And view the haunts of Nature. The calm 
shade 

Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet 


breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance shall 





Sway 


waft a balm 
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To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing 


ere 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, 
And made thee loathe thy life. The primal 
curse 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth, 
But _ in vengeance. God hath yoked to 
ut 
He pale tormentor, misery. Hence, these 
shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness, the thick roof 
Of n and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and sport 
In wantonness of spirit; while below 
The squirrel, with raised paws and form 
Cc vee ly. Th f 
hirps merrily. rongs of insects in the 
shade ' 
= thin wings, and dance in the warm 
That waked them into life. Even the green 
trees 
Partake the deep contentment; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 
Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seems 
to enjoy 
Existence, than the winged plunderer 
That sucks its sweets. The massy rocks 
themselves, 
And the old and ponderous trunks of pros- 
trate trees 
That lead from knoll to knoll, a causey rude, 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark 


roots, 
— their earth upon them, twisting 
igh, . 
Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er 
its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, 
Seems, with continuous laughter, to rejoice 
In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 
Lest from her midway perch thou scare the 
wren 
That dips her bill in water. The cool wind, 
That stirs the stream in play, shall come to 


ee 
Like one that loves thee, nor will let thee 


pass 
Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace.” 

—pp- 134, 135. 

The longest and one of the best poems in 
the collection is-his first, “The Ages,” 
written in the metre of Childe Harold, re- 
minding us nota little of that great poem, 
and compensating for inferior power and 
brilliancy by superior justness of sentiment. 
It is a rapid and eloquent sketch of the rise 
and fall of nations, and the vicissitudes of 
man’s condition, written in a strain of hope 
—the grateful “optimism” of a well-attem- 
pered mind—and ending with a truly patri- 
otic anticipation of the progressive welfare of 
his native country. The following are ex- 
tracts from it. 


1x. 

“Sit at the feet of History—through the 
night 

Of years the steps of virtue she shall 

And show the earlier ages, where her sight 

Can pierce the eternal shadows o’er their 
face ;— 

When, from the genial cradle of our race, 

Went forth the tribes of men, their pleasant 
lot 

To choose where palm-groves cooled their 
dwelling-place, 

Or freshening rivers ran; and there forgot 

The truth of heaven, and kneeled to gods 
that heard them not. 


x. 
Then waited not the murderer for the night, 
But smote his brother downin the bright day; 
And he who felt the wrong, and had ‘the 
might, 
His own avenger, girt himself to slay; 
Beside the path the unburied carcase lay; 
The shepherd, by the fountains of the glen, 
Fled, while the robber swept his flock away, 
And slew his babes. The sick, untended 
then, 
Languished in the damp shade, and died afar 
from men. 
XI. 
But misery brought in love—in passion’s 
Bay h leading | 
an gave his heart to mercy pleading long, 
And ste out gentle deeds to gladden life 
The weak, against the sons of spoil and 
wrong, 
Banded, and watched their hamlets, and 
grew strong. 
States rose, and in the shadow of their might 
The timid rested. To the reverent throng, 
Grave and time-wrinkled men, with locksall 
white, 
Gave laws, and judged their strifes, and 
taught the way of right. 


XI. 
Till bolder spirits seized the rule, and nailed 
On men the yoke that man should never bear, 
And drove them forth to battle: Lo! unveiled 
The scene of those stern ages! What is 
there ? 
A boundless sea of blood, and the wild air 
Moans with the crimson surges that entomb 
Cities and bannered armies; forms that wear 
The kingly circlet rise, amid the gloom, 
O’er the dark wave, and straight are swal- 
lowed inits womb.”—pp. 4, 5. 


Greece and Rome are thus introduced. 


xvI. 
“Oh, Greece! thy flourishing cities were 4 
spoil 
Unto each other; thy hard hand op ressed 
And crushed the helpless; thou didst make 
thy soil 
Drunk with the blood of those that loved 
thee best; 
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And thou didst drive, from thy unnatural 
breast, ya . 

Thy just and brave to die in distant climes : 

Earth shuddered at thy deeds, and sighed 
for rest : 

From thine abominations; after-times, 

That yet shall read thy tale, will tremble at 
thy crimes. 

XVII. 

Yet there was that within thee which has 
saved 

Thy glory, and redeemed thy blotted name ; 

The story of thy better deeds, engraved 

On fame’s unmouldering pillar, put to shame 

Our chiller virtue; the high art to tame 

The whirlwind of thy passions was thine 
own; 

And the pure ray, that from thy bosom came, 

Far over many a land and age has shone, 

And mingles with the light that beams from 
God’s own throne. 


XVII. 

And Rome—thy sterner, younger sister, she 

Who awed the world with her imperial 
frowna— 

Rome drew the spirit of her race from thee,— 

The rival of thy shame and thy renown. 

Yet her degenerate children sold the crown 

Ofearth’s wide kingdoms to a line of slaves; 

Guilt reigned, and wo with guilt, and 

lagues came down, 

Till the North broke its flood-gates, and the 
waves 

Whelmed the degraded race, and weltered 
o’er their graves.”’—pp. 7, 8. 


The Reformation is the subject of the fol- 
lowing passage. 
XXIII. 


“At last the earthquake came—the shock 
that hurled 

To dust, in many fragments dashed and 
strown, 

The throne whose roots were in another 
world, 

And whose far-stretching shadow awed our 
own. 

From many a proud monastic pile, o’er- 
thrown, 

Fear-struck, the hooded inmates rushed and 
ed: 


The web, that for a thousand years had 
grown 

O’er prostrate Europe, in that day of dread 

Crumbled and fell, as fire dissolves the flaxen 


XXIV. 


The spirit of that day is still awake, 
And spreads himself, and shall not sleep 


again; 
But through the idle mesh of power shall 
break 


Like billows oer the Asian monarch’s 
chain ; 
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Till men are filled with him, and feel how 


vain 
Instead of the pure heart and innocent hands, 
Are all the proud and pompous modes to 


gain 

The — of Heaven ;—till a new age ex- 
pands 

Its white and holy wings above the peaceful 
lands. 

Xxv. 

For look again on the past years ;—behold 

Flown, like the night-mare’s hideous shapes, 
away 

Full many a horrible worship, that, of old, 

Held o’er the shuddering realms unquestion- 
ed sway: 

See crimes that feared not once the eye of 
day, 

Rooted from men, without a name or place: 

See nations blotted out from earth, to pay 

The forfeit of deep guilt;—with glad em- 


brace 
The fair disburdened lands welcome a nobler 
race.”’—pp. 10, 11. 


The American forest and the Aboriginal 
Indians are thus described. 


Xxx. 

“‘ There stood the Indian hamlet—there the 
lake 

Spreads its blue sheet that flashed with many 
an oar, 

Where the brown otter plunged him from the 
brake 

And the deer drank; as the light gale flew 
o’er 

The twinkling maize-field rustled on the 
shore ; 

— that spot, so wild, and lone, and 
air, 

A look of glad and innocent beauty wore, 

And peace was on the earth and in the air, 

The warrior lit the pile, and bound his eap- 
tive there: 


XXXI. 


Not unavenged. The foeman, from the wood, 

Beheld the deed; and when the midnight 
shade 

Was stillest, gorged his battle-axe with 
blood. 

All died—the wailing babe, the shrieking 
maid— 

Andin the flood of fire that scathed the glade, 

The roofs went down; but deep the silence 


grew, 

When on the dewy woods the day-beam 
played ; 

No —_ the cabin smokes rose wreathed and 
blue, 

And ever by their lake lay moored the light 
canoe.” —pp. 12, 13. 


There is much more in this volume which 
we could quote with pleasure, but we must 
forbear. e will content ourselves with 





mentioning such poems, in addition to those 
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be thought minute criticism, but, if Mr, 
Bryant’s faults had not been few, ~ “4 
not have stopped to notice such as these, 
We cannot advise him to prosecute the 
sportive style. He does not trifle lightly and 
gracefully. He has rarely attempted it, and 
with little success. His “ Meditations op 
Rhode Island Coal,” his lines “To a Mus- 

uito,” and “ Spring in Town” are not wor- 

y of his talents. Mr. Bryant is in the 
main a very unaffected writer, but there is a 
little oceasional tendency to prettiness—to 
the namby-pamby Rosa-Matildaism of mo- 
dern album poetry, against which we would 
warn him. We have no t instances 
to adduce; but whoever will look at his 
* Song of the Stars” will see plainly what 
we mean. These flaunting tags of garish 
embroidery consort ill with the correct and 
simple garb in which his thoughts are usu- 
ally clothed. 

e need add little to the preceding obser- 
vations to express our sense of Mr. t's 
merits. It will be seen that approbation 
predominates greatly over censure. Wedo 
not consider him a first-rate poet, but we 
would assign him an honourable station in 
the second class, and regard him as eminent- 
ly entitled to that respect which both in this 
and in his native land his poetical labours 
will, we trust, never fail to receive. 
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already named, as appear most worthy of at- 
tention. We would select “The Song of| 
Pitcairn’s Island” —Lines “to the Evening 
Wind”—* To the Past” Monument 
Mountain”—“ The Hunter’s Serenade”— 
* Autumn Woods”— The Disinterred 
Warrior”—* Scene on the Banks of the 
Hudson”—Sonnets on “ Midsummer,” on 
** October,” and on ‘“ Mutation”—** The 
Walk at Sunset”—‘ Hymn to the North 
Star,” and “ The Death of the Flowers.” 
There are some pretty translations, chiefly 
from the Spanish; but we cannot counsel 
Mr. Bryant to pursue this branch of compo- 
sition. Not only is it secondary to that in 
which he is capable of excelling, but he is 
not possessed of those qualities which would 
enable him to be distinguished as a transla- 
tor. He wants versatility and pliancy of 
style. He can not invest himself easily in 
a foreign garb, and dismiss all marks of in- 
dividual manner. The translations are very 
leasing, but they differ scarcely at all from 
his original poems, — in having less 
force. They do not enable us to forget the 
identity. They are still evidently from the 
hands of Mr. Bryant. Mr. Bryant cannot, 
perhaps, be said to have a bad ear for metri- 
eal rhythm, but neither has he shown a very 
good one. Some of his experiments in metre 
certainly cannot be called successful. Such 
are his “ Mary Magdalen”—*“ Autumn 
Woods”—Lines “Toa Cloud”—* Hymns 
of the City.” The short poem called “The 
Gladness of Nature” halts awkwardly. 
Couplets sometimes occur like the follow- 


ing, 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
OPINION DE M. CRISTOPHE, DEUX- 


IEME PARTIE; SUIVE DE SON 
COMMERCIALE ET 


“* Artless one, though thou gazest now 
O’er the white blossom with earnest brow;”’ 


which, if not positively bad, yet evince an 


VOYAGE, 
PHILOSOPHIQUE.* 


In our last number we gave an account of 


ear not attuned to a delicate sense of metri- 
cal melody. The “ Indian Story,” which 
has in it much good poetical imagery, sham- 
bles thus in weak emulation of ** Alonzo the 
Brave.” 

‘* But where is she who at this calm hour 

Ever watched his coming to see? 

She is not at the door, nor yet in the bower. 
He calls—but he only hears on the flower 

The hum of the laden bee.” 

Mr. Bryant does not, we think, always 

well understand how to adapt his metre to 
his subject, or he would not have written on 
“* The Hurricane” in such dancing sing-song 
as the following. 
** Lord of the winds! I feel thee nigh, 
I know thy breath in the burning sky! 
And I wait with a thrill in every vein 
For the coming of the hurricane.” 


His want of metrical polish is rendered 
very evident by comparison whenever he 
has adopted the measure of Moore. His 
blank verse is good, and more satisfactory 
to the ear than his other poetry. This may 


the measures adopted within the last few 
years affecting our Navigation Laws and 
Colonial system, and of what is called the 
** Reciprocity” arrangement. We now pro- 
— to pursue a similar inquiry into that 

ranch of the “* New System,” which has 
acquired the popular but inaccurate designa- 
tion of “Free Trade.” It has been already 
shown that the “Reciprocity” and the 
“ Free Trade,” though often confounded, are 
things — distinct. Either might ex- 
ist without the other. The first is essen- 
tially an arrangement in which foreign pow- 
ers are directly concerned, which varies ac- 
cording to the couduct of each foreign power, 
and has, in fact, been the subject of stipula- 
tion with most of them, It consists in trea- 
ties of Commercial Peace. The second only 
indirectly concerns foreign countries; it 18 
not adjusted with reference to their conduct, 
and has not been the subject of any of the 
recent treaties. While, therefore, we are 
in many cases restrained by stipulation 








* Par M. Boucher de Perthes. Sm. 8vo, Paris. 1831. 
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imposing a duty upon importations in 
= am as ioetn nt vessels, 
we have within our own power the arrange- 
ment of our duties upon merchandize of all 
sorts, imported or exported ; with full com- 
petence to augment to any extent the duties 
on foreign articles, because they are foreign ; 
provided only, that we do not favour the 
roduce of one country more than that of 
another, with which we have made the sti- 
pulation to treat, and be treated, as the 
‘ most favoured nation.” 

The two branches of the new system are 
not less distinct in practice than in law. 
Our duties upon foreign goods imported 
have not been arranged with any reference 
to the existence, or non-existence, of a re- 


ciprocity a it has happened that we) 
’ 


have favoured, by our application of the 
system of free trade, the goods of a coun- 
try, with which we have been engaged in a 
contest as to the reciprocity in regard to 
ships;* and it has also happened that we 
have renewed a reciprocity treaty with a 
nation,t with which we have been at the 
same time engaged in a contest as to the 
duties on goods. 

It is thus a great mistake to consider the 
new measures affecting the duties on silk, 
iron, and most manufactured articles, which 
measures constitute what is not very accu- 
rately called the system of “ free trade,”’ as 
adopted upon a principle of “ reciprocity” 
between England and the several other na- 
tions of the world. 

We will now give the history of “ free 
trade.” 

Although the first reduction of duty, un- 
der the new system, was not effected until 
the year 1824, it may be said to have at- 
tracted serious attention, and to have been 
in some degree recognized by the govern- 
ment and by parliament, in the year 1820; 
when the celebrated petition of the mer- 
chants was presented by Mr. Baring.t The 
principles and language of this petition 
were adopted, with a qualification apparent- 
ly temporary, by Mr. Huskisson,§ in his 
most celebrated defence of his own mea- 
sures. 

It has been cited by the professor of po- 
litical economy at Oxford,|| as a luminous 
exposition of the true principles of com- 
merce, in contradistinction to those of the old 
“mercantile theory: We, therefore, take 
it as affording the best explanation of the 

s 





* France—We admitted French silks, while we im- 
posed a retaliatory duty on French ships under the order 
of 10th March, 1824. 

+ The United States of America. 

¢ 8th May, 1820. Parl, Deb. N. S. vol. i. 165. 

§ Speech on the silk question, 23d February, 1825, 
Parl. Deb. N.S. vol. xiv. 774. 

|| Senior's Lectures on the transmission of the pre- 
cious metals from country to country, and on the mer- 
cantile theory of wealth. 1828. p. 77. 

Museum—V ol. XXI. 
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principle gof the new measures; and the 
fittest basis of a discussion of the whole 
subject. 

he avowed object of this petition was, 
to destroy the “ old system’? of prohibitions 
and restrictions on the importation of foreign 
produce and manufactures. Let us first, 
then, enquire, what this old system was? 

It is much more difficult to answer this, 
than a similar question as to navigation or 
colonies ; because the navigation laws and 
colonial system were deliberately adopted, 
for avowed purposes, almost at one time. 
Various alterations, no doubt, had occurred 
in the course of centuries: but they were 
all modifications of a principle, which never 
was abandoned. 

The restrictions which existed in 1820, 
upon the importation or exportation of cer- 
tain articles, scarcely constituted a system, 
and certainly did not proceed from any dis- 
tinct principle, at any one time adopted and 
avowed. The principle is to be sought in 
the details. Nor is it very easy to be dis- 
covered among those various and compli- 
cated arrangements. It operated, in most 
instances, through the medium of duties, 
and it is not always known, whether re- 
venue, or protection of native industry, was 
the motive of the imposition. It frequently 
happened, that a duty imposed for the pur- 
poses of revenue, operated, unintentionally, 
as a protection; and many such are now 
claimed, by the English grower or manu- 
facturer of the article, as a protection ac- 
corded by the wisdom of donee parlia- 
ments ! 

Recent governments have been accused 
of abandoning the policy under which Eng- 
land has flourished, and departing from safe 
and practical principles, in search of specu- 
lative and untried theories; and parliament 
has been exhorted to retrace its steps back 
to “the old system.” The accusers have, 
over and over again, been challenged, by 
‘Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Courtenay, and Mr. 
'Poulett Thomson, to propose the spe- 
‘cific measures by which the errors of late 
years might be corrected : the opponents of 
free trade have always declined this chal- 
lenge, sometimes plausibly pretending that 
it was now too late to go back; but, in 
truth, never distinctly marking the point, to 
which they desired, if it were possible, to 
return. 

It is easy to state the full extent of the 
principle of free trade ;—the entire absence 
of prohibitions or restrictions upon the im- 

ortation or exportation of commodities. 

ere is an intelligible principle; its con- 
verse would be, the prohibition to export or 
import at all. If this be not maintained, as 
it certainly is not, where shall we find a 
principle, by which to limit our restrictive 
system ? 

The tract before us is in the form of a 
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dialogue, between.a minister, who espouses 
the prohibitive system, and a wine-grower, 
who argues against it; and, as the doctrines 
which we examine, however they may be 
defended by reference to our history, are 
not exclusively English, we might find 
here an exposition of them sufficient for our 
purpose. But the compiler of the dialogue 
is evidently a free trade man, and it is fair 
to hear the other side, through an advocate 
of their own. 

A leading monthly periodical, in one of 
its numbers for 1828,* contains the most 
elaborate exposition of the old system 
which we have seen. Its principle is thus 
described :—* It has always been a leadin 
principle with the old system, to establis 
and protect in this country, any trade or 
manufacture, or the production of any arti- 
cles calculated to be a source of national 
benefit. It has never attempted to make 
this country — wine, or sugar, or any 
article which from physical causes, 
always manifestly be produced elsewhere, 
atac rate and of much better quali- 
ty.” * * * “ Whenever it has had proper 
reasons for believing, that in progress of 
time, an article could be manufactured, or 
produced, about as cheaply, and about the 
same quality, all things considered, in this 
country, as in foreign ones, it has duly pro- 
moted its manufacture or production. It 
has not been deterred by the knowledge, 
that, for a considerable period, it would 
have to pay @ higher price for an inferior 
article at Some, teen it could buy a superior 
one for abroad.” 

According to this explanation, the system 
consisted in protecting, for a time, infant 
manufactures, or those, of which it could 
be predicated that they would produce na- 
tional benefit; and it would have resulted, 
that after a fair period for the experiment, 
the protection would be withdrawn; that 
the article would be left fairly to compete 
with its foreign rival, and that if beaten in 
the competition, the manufacture must be 
abandoned. If this be not the true under- 
standing of the principle, it must be intend- 
ed that the protection should be permanent; 
and should continue, after it had been disco- 
vered, that those physical causes existed, 
which rendered it impossible to produce the 
article here, so cheaply as elsewhere. 

And many passages of the dissertation 
appear to justify this latter construction ; 
for we are told that the protection is to be 
modified, or extended to prohibition, accord- 
ing to the capacity of this — to supply 
a safficiency of the article for home con- 
sumption. Now, if only a temporary en- 
cou ent were intended, that encourage- 
ment should be effectual, so long as it en- 





* Blackwood'’s Magazine, September 1628, vol. xxiv. 
p- 370. 
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aged by a bounty? 





dures, to give to our manufacturers the 
whole of the home market; for if a 

tion of the cheaper and better menniostns 
of the foreign country are to be introduced, 
there will be, immediately, that competition 
— the general principle forbids, for a 

riod. 

denies silk is instanced as one of the ar- 
ticles which we were content to buy, for ¢ 
considerable time, inferior in quality, for the 
sake of establishing our silk manufacture, 
Elsewhere, the existence of the protection 
of the silk manufacture, for a century, and 
its present inability to compete with foreign- 
ers, is urged as a ground for its permanent 
continuance ! 

We should not thus criticise separate 
passages of an anonymous work, if the ob- 
ject were only to convict the writer of in- 
consistency ;—our object is, rather, to show 
that the inconsistency is in the system it- 
self. Measures were adopted upon one 


could| ground, and continued upon another; they 


were defended upon a new principle when 
the old one was forgotten. We have look- 
ed to this work, and to the parliamentary 
history, with a sincere desire to find an ex- 
planation of the old system, and the result 
is a conviction, that the complicated Tariff 
which we have lately superseded, never 
was, or could be, reduced to any uniform 
and definite principle of policy. 

Its general design, however, unquestion- 
ably was, to encourage and foster the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of this country, 
by mp Ee or highly taxing, the impor- 
tation of similar articles from foreign coun- 
tries; and, in some cases, by prohibiting 
the exportation even of a native product, 
lest it should facilitate a foreign manufac- 
ture. For the same reason the exportation 
of machinery, though manufactured of Bri- 
tish produce, by British manufacturers, was 
prohibited. 

The old system also gave bounties ; some- 
times, upon the growth or exportation of ar- 
ticles deemed of” essential importance, 
sometimes upon the exportation of manufac- 
tures, for the sake of the profit and employ- 
ment which they afforded. 

The difficulty of reducing this system to a 
principle cannot be better illustrated than in 
the article of wool. The principle is, to en- 
ourage the agriculture of England; there- 
fore, corn and many other pootusta of hus- 
bandry are prohibited or highly taxed; and 
is not the exportation of wool also encour- 
No; it is not even per- 
mitted.—Why not? Because it is also the 
principle to encou manufactures, and 
the free export of wool would raise the price 


to the manufacturers. 


In most cases, indeed in all, there are the 


two conflicting interests, of the producer or 
manufacturer on the one side, and the consu- 
mer on the other; but here the three inter- 
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ests are contending: not to mention the state,|which would effect an 
which has, in its revenue, the most compli-|of all these interests ? 
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uitable adjustment 
as the desire very 


cated interest of all. This interest of the}unreasonable to escape from the complica- 
state is sometimes with the producer, whom |tion, intoa plain and simple system ! 


it benefits by a moderately protective tax, 


sometimes against him, when he desires a/show the d 


For the present, it is enough that we 
iffculty of tracing, in the old sys- 


prohibition: sometimes with the manufactu-}tem of this country, the exact principle upon 
rer, when —— with a view to produc-|which it professed to effect its great purpose, 


tiveness, m 
the raw material from abroad; and against 


erate duty, to a prohibition of|of encouraging native industry. 


It was under a state of commercial law, 


him, when it makes the same preference as/|thus indefinite and unintelligible, that a very 


to the foreign manufacture. It is with the|considerable number of the 


most eminent 


consumer, as it prefers duty to prohibition,| merchants of London petitioned the House of 
and against him, just in the proportion in|Commons through that wealthy, intelligent, 
which duty approximates to prohibition. In/and most successful of merchants, Alexander 
various stages too, the ship-owner comes in, | Baring, to relieve them and the country from 


and the merchant, and the colonist. The/the restrictive system. 


Their petition, it 


ship-owner is concerned with the manufac-} wil] not be denied, contains an exposition of 
tarer, and, if the article can be grown here,| principles which, sound or not, is clear and 
inst the producer, as to the raw material ;| intelligible: with the comments of the Ox- 
he wishes to have the carriage of it to Eng-| ford professor of political economy, it shall be 
land :—but then he is against the manufac- — in the proposed discussion. 
e 


turer, in wishing to bring it, without refer- 


merchants commence with a recom- 


ence to its costs, from the most distant coun-|mendation of Foreign Commerce, as condu- 
try, and from a country, whence, for what-|cive to the prosperity of a country, by ena- 
ever reason, it is likely to come in a British|bling it to obtain from others the commodities 
ship j—so far he is with the colonist, whose| for which they are best adapted, in exchange 


produce is only allowed to come ina British 


for those which itself more suitably produces ; 


ship,—but the colonist again differs from/and asserts that this exchange is best pro- 
him, in craving permission to export in a|moted, and “ the best direction given to the 


cheaper, foreign ship! 


In this point, the|capital and the industry of the country,” by 


merchant is concerned against the ship-own-| freedom from restraint; and that “the max- 


er, and with the colonist; but he is egainst}j 


m of buying in the cheapest market and sel- 


both colonist and ship-owner, and with the|Jing in the dearest, which regulates every 


manufacturer, if he can 
more cheaply from a foreign country.* ] 


procure the article| merchant in his individual dealings, 


is strict- 
y applicable, as the best rule for the trade 


Then again there is an infinity of interests] of the whole nation.” This is the position, 
among the growers and manufacturers ofone|so much reprobated on the other side, as im- 


article or another. 


of one or more branches of industry, or por-|where it can buy the cheapest 


Sometimes the interests| porting that a nation should always buy, 


and best ;* 


tions of the same branch are united; some-|but it appears to us that the position, as laid 
times, and more often, they are opposed. |down on either side, conveys an inadequate 
Those who work in silk are all interested in| and inaccurate notion of the principles where- 


the cheapness of raw silk, in its free and un-|on “freedom from restraint” justly 


taxed admission from abroad. Those who 


conduct the last s 
concerned also in 


rests. 
A nation, (except as to public stores, 


of the manufacture are| which are certainly not intended here) does 
e cheapness of the arti-|no¢ buy or sell; and the principle borrowed 


cle, as prepared for them by the process of/from private example cannot be made appli- 
throwing, and consequently for the free ad-/cable to the nation, which has no corporate 
mission of thrown silk. The throwsters here|interest in sales or purchases: but the doc- 
separate from the weavers, and deprecate the/trine of the merchants is, as we presume, 


admission of thrown silk from abroad. 


that what the experience of each mdividual 


Again, the encouragement of one manu-|shows him to be conducive to his own private 
facture depresses others; goods of silk, cot-|interest, is conducive to the private interest 


ton, and wool, are, in a great many instances, |of every one of the individ 


applicable to the same purposes; the mea- 

sures which facilitate .- manufacture, and 
uently augment the consumption 0 

one of an oe drive another out of use. 


Is it a portion of human wisdom 





* It is remarkable that Mr. Senior appears to confound 
the Merchant and the Manufacturer when he says, (p. 
78,) that the petitioners, namely, the Merchants, would 
be the greatest sufferers, if these opinions were errone- 
ous. 





f} tisfied of this consequence. 


s of whom the 
whole nation is composed ; and, consequent- 
ly, of the whole nation. Now we are not sa- 
i It would appear 
to imply, not only that it is the interest of 
each man to buy as cheap as possible, and 
sell as dear as possible, but that al] men are 
equally concerned in the cheapness or the 
dearness of the very same commodities. The 





* Blackwood, ut supra, p. 371. 
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position would be correct, if every man pro-| view of the duties of government, and to ex- 
duced, and manufactured, and consumed, |tend the rule of “let alone” to every action 
precisely the same quantities of articles, of not decidedly injurious to the ity. 
precisely the same nature and quality. If|Let it be recollected that the true question is 
not, all the conflicts of interests occur, which not, whether the one system or the other be 
we have lately described. the more beneficial; whether the national 

If it is intended that, upon the whole, there | wealth will be augmented more under a re- 
will be, under a system of freedom, a greater |strictive than under a liberal policy; nor 
portion of wealth distributed among the |even whether men will be happier under the 
whole nation, or that a greater number of one or the other; the question is, whether it 
persons will be wealthy, the position may be |is the duty of the legislature to impose re- 
Just; but it is not correctly deduced from the |straints upon the actions of the King’s sub- 








example of individuals. |jects. 

The beneficial effect of commercial re- 
straints is at most doubtful and uncertain; 
but it is not the practice of a free govern- 
ment to control the people, even in matters 


iJ 
We maintain the doctrine of freedom from 


restraint, upon other and higher principles. 
Upon the immutable principles of Justice, we 
uphold free trade as the rule, restriction the 
exception. 

Free Trade must be permitted, unless 
there are special reasons to the contrary, as 
free\loco-motion is permitted, or freedom in 
any other of the actions or concerns of men. 
It is not unnecessary to assert this very ob- 
vious doctrine; for the advocates of free trade 
are too commonly supposed by its opponents, | 
to proceed on the calculation of loss and gain, | 
or upon the opinions of writers upon Politi- | 
cal Economy, as to the comparative effect of 
restrictive or unrestrictive laws upon the 
wealth of the nation. In our view, the doc- 
trine is sound, without any reference to 
Adam Smith or M‘Culloch. The burthen of 
the proof lies always upon those, who sug- 
gest an interference with freedom of action: 
essays on Political Economy may be useful in 
exposing the fallacies of those who give} 
practical reasons for restraint; but they are | 
not necessary for the original support of the 
doctrine, and the use of them sometimes de- | 
prives it of the higher sanction which it} 
justly claims. | 

The rule, we submit, allows every man to 
buy, or to sell, or to manufacture, all articles 
whatever, where he likes, how he likes, of 
whom he chooses; and to buy or transport 
them from, or to, any place whatever, by 
whatever route, in whatever ships or convey- 
ances, his interest, or his fancy, may suggest. 
And any law, interfering in any way, by 
prohibition or regulation, with any of these 
procedures, is, until shown to be necessary 
for some legitimate purpose of political gov- 
ernment, an act of tyrannous oppression. We 
are aware that in describing the ground of 
just exception, we use a term somewhat am- 
biguous; a term, which raises this other 
question, what are, in reference to trade and 
navigation, the legitimate purposes of gov- 
ernment! Is the duty of the government 
limited to the consideration of what is necese 
sary for the safety of the state, or is the gov- 
ernment also required to promote in its insti- 
tutions, the wealth of the community ; or (as 
we have heard it stated) to “augment the 
sum of human happiness !” 

We are disposed to take the narrower 


| 











concerning which there is scarcely a dis- 


pute. We do not insist upon early rising, 
though doctors and economists ually pre- 
scribe it to the farmer; and though the con- 
sequence of his laziness may be, idleness in 
his labourers, and short crops. We do not 
insist upon this or that course of h ; 
or the use of improved implements. Yet in 
all these matters, the nation is intimately 
concerned in respect of the subsistence of the 
people. Again, to come nearer to the ob- 
jects of “Free Trade.” Government is 
blamed, because it does not prevent its sub- 
jects from buying a piece of silk from a 

renchman, who brings it here, or —— 
sends it in one of our own ships. The Eng- 
lishman, perhaps, derives the means of the 
purchase from his own industry, or from the 
industry which he sets in motion. Perhaps, 
he is a land-owner, deriving rent from an 
estate, excellently farmed under him, main- 
ly in consequence of the application of his 
— — = the land, which funds are made 

isposable by the cheapness of his 
of the commodities, =e bt omen 
eign, which he and his family require. But, 
if this land-owner, neglecting his neighbours 
and dependants, takes his family to Paris, 
drawing thither all that he can screw out of 
the farmer, and providing himself, altogether 
and entirely, with foreign commodities, ne- 
c as well as luxurious, and employing 
none but Frenchmen, he is under no re- 
straint, in the form either of prohibition or of 
tax. 
We do not, in short, in any part of our 
system, recognize a principle of restriction, 
except as to the importation of ities. 
And it must never be forgotten, that Free 
Trade is, not a permission to the foreigner to 
sell, but a permission to the Englishman to 


buy. 

if it were possible to mark, clearly and po- 
sitively, the direction which the more ex- 
tended obligation ought to take, so that a 


statesman could have no doubt as to the 
course which in the exercise of a paternal 
authority he should pursue, a more minute 
interference with the actions of the governed 
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might napeniivest requisite. But while we te me no importation could be con- 
u 


no man, be he politician, metaphysic 


jan, or | tin 


for any length of time, without a cor- 


moralist, can accurately define either wealth | responding exportation, direct or indirect, 
or happiness, still less point out the certain|there would be an encouragement for the 
means of obtaining them, no government, ac-| pu of that exportation of some other 


cording to our humble judgment, should at- 
tempt to control any man in the mode of his 
rsuit. 


uction to which our situation might be 
tter suited; thus affording, at least an 


equal, and probably a greater, and certainly 


pWe acknowledge that even in the limited|@ more beneficial, employment to our own 
view which we have taken of the duties of| capital and labour.” 


the government, it will be difficult altogether 


to esca 
my. For the necessity instantly arises for 


In these are found the grounds 


from a question in political econo- = which restrictions upon the importation 
of fore 


commodities are defended ; and the 


enquiry, what state of individual wealth is] general principles of political economy upon 
the most conducive to the strength and secu-| which they are shown to be hurtful “ the 
rity, which it is the unquestioned duty of the| community. They are adopted, it is said, to 


encourage native industry; they may effect 


Will the people be more able to defend) that purpose in a particular branch, but the 
themselves against a foreign enemy, if en-| effect it at the expense of the great body of 
in manufactures, or in agriculture *| the people who are consumers; and they do 
ill luxury diminish strength, or increase} not promote ep the employment of 


riches? t 
the 


m will at once give us capital, upon a a ’ 
re 


, because the impor- 


test number of fighting men, and the | tation of foreign commodities must produce a 
amplest resources for maintaining them?! corresponding exportation of our own pro- 
Many of the agitated questions concerning | dyctions.* 


taxation and protection of native ind 
arise, before these inquiries can be satisfi 


Now, although we may, under the gui- 


dance of our general principle, come to the 


But we recur to our principle: human 8ci-|same point, or very nearly the same, at 


ence cannot answer these questions with cer-| which, by this course of ar 


mt, the Lon- 


tainty; and so long as there is doubt, the rule| don merchants and the Political Economists 
of non-interference must prevail. Freedom) arrive, we think that they have been too lit- 
— be ——— ry he i — tle observant of the objections which are op- 

or continue, a restriction, must! nosed to their general principle: these may 
show that it is necessary for the state, and|be too weak to prevail, but they are too 


just towards individuals. 
Now then, let us apply these principles 
practically, and enquire what are 


strong to be disregarded. 


They assume, apparently, that all modes 


the mea-| of industry are equally advantageous to the 


by the old system, and whether they are 


ragement by the state ; for, when they speak 


maintainable upon the ground, upon which) of the “certainly more beneficial employ- 
alone, as we humbly contend, any such mea-| ment” which the free system would give to 
sures can justly be defended ! our capital and labour, they evidently refer 

The petition proceeds to state, that—“a/ to the benefit which consists in the augmen- 
policy the very reverse of that which they | tation of wealth. 


recommend, has been acted upon by the gov- 


ernments of this, and of every other country: | protection rest upon the all 


But we know that some of the claims to 
tion, that the 


each trying to exclude the productions of} branches of industry, for which they are so- 
other countries, with the specious and well-| jicited, deserve the peculiar encouragement 
meant design of encouraging its own produc- | of the State, as being fiowlierly conducive to 


tions, thus inflicting on the bulk of tts sub-| the existence, the sa 


jects, who are consumers, the necessity to 


ety, or the happiness of 


the people at large. We put out of the 


submit to privations in the quantity or qua-| question now, claims founded upon actual 


lity of commodities ; and thus rendering what 


ion, and “ vested interests;” we in- 


ht to be the source of mutual benefit and load those only, which, in their original na- 
of y among states, a constantly recur-| ture, arrogate a peculiar right to public sup- 


ring occasion of jealousy and hostility. That} po 


the prevailing prejudices in favour of the 
protective or restrictive system, may be 
traced to the erroneous supposition that every 
importation of foreign commodities occa- 
sions a diminution or discouragement of| 
our own productions to the same extent; 
whereas it can be clearly shown that al- 
though the particular description of produc- 
tion which could not stand against unre- 
strained foreign competition would be dis- 





rt. 
The growers of corn are the first amongst 





* If we do not dwell upon this doctrine, it is not be- 
cause we dissent from it, but because we deem the argu- 
ment against checking importation complete without it. 
We own that we cannot understand how an Englishman 
can procure the productions of France otherwise than by 
the exchange, direct or indirect, of goods produced or 
manufactured here. We agree with Colonel Torrens, 
that the direct exportation is more advantageous. See 
Pp. 87, post. 
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these. They urge that their produce is es- 
sential] to the subsistence of the le, and 
that unless they are protected by prohibition, 
or by a duty so high as to ensure them what 
is called a remunerating price, against the 
importation of foreign corn, they must cease 
to grow it in sufficient abundance, and the 
lives of the people will be at the mercy of, 
foreigners. 

This is the highest point to which the 
claims of the agriculturists reach; but there 
are various other peculiarities upon which 
the claim of corn to be exempted from the 
general rule is founded. The proprietors of 
land of all descriptions assert that they con- 
stitute and support, in the higher and the 
lower ranks of life, the class of persons 
which it is most for the public good to en- 
courage; the most steadily attached to the 
country and its government, the most useful 
in administering its affairs, where they are 
more removed from metropolitan control. 


As the corn question is worthy of a sepa- 
rate discussion, and its peculiarities make it 
possible to discuss the restrictive and free 
systems, independently of it, we will not now 
give any opinion, either upon the justice of] 
the statements of the agriculturists, or the 
correctness of the arguments raised upon 
them, ending in a measure of high protection | 
to corn, and other productions of the soil. It} 
is not necessary here to decide, whether this! 
protection ought to be granted, or whether it 
is effectual. It is enough for our present 
pu that it is granted upon reasons, 
which, whether good or bad, cannot exist in 
the case of our manufactures ; and that these 
reasons are not answered by proving, that 
capital withdrawn from the land, would, as 
in the case of silk or gloves, be employed in 
some other more profitable mode. 
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which expensive shipping has in raising the 
price of commodities ba ral. 

We have already considered the case of 
the owners of ships,* on its peculiar ground; 
it is = mentioned now, as one of those to 
which the arguments of the petition, and of 
the Economists, do not afford an answer, and 
which may, as well as corn, form an excep. 
tion to the general principle of freedom of 
which we are the advocates. 

There is another ground of possible excep- 
tion to the general _ samme +o petition- 
ers, in the case of those applications of capi- 
tal, which give more extensive and 
more healthful employment to the — 
This may be urged as a great political ob- 
ject, independent therefore of ordinary rules; 
since our safety in war may depend upon the 
strength and numbers of our people, and the 
security of our government in peace may re- 
quire that that people should be maintained. 

In this country too, where the provision 
for the unemployed poor is more systematic, 
the question assumes a pecuniary character, 
inasmuch as all persons not subsisted by in- 
dividual employers for their own profit must 
be subsisted by contributions from the whole 
community. 

We believe that many writers on political 
economy would cut this matter short, by as- 
serting that all applications of capital tend 
equally to the employment of the people. 
But Malthus,} who is upon this part of the 
subject perhaps the best authority, does not 
support this doctrine; and, in any view, it 
forms a subject of consideration, which the 
petitioners have either overlooked, or have 
insufficiently pursued. 

There is no doubt but that in former times 
the employment of the people, at sufficient 
and established wages, was one part of the 
same system of laws regarding national in- 





On the other hand, the peculiarity of the 
case of corn may be used to show that corn) 
is less fit to be protected than silk or gloves ;| 
since it may be urged as a great object of| 
public necessity to feed the people, and it} 
may be said (how truly is not here a ques-, 
tion) that this can only be through importa- 
tions from abroad, whereas it is indifferent 
whether the people are clothed in silk or in 
cotton. 

There may thus be one set of plausible 
reasons for protecting corn, leaving silk to 
chance, another for permitting corn to come 
freely from abroad, and protecting silk. The 
two questions are quite distinct, except when 
they rest upon the narrower ground of “ ex- 
isting interests.” 

Shipping too has its peculiar claim, as con- 
ducive to the defence of the country: nor is 
that claim negatived by the proof of any 
more profitable employment to which the ca- 
pital invested in it could be diverted. There 
is in this case alsoan argument, not however 
so forcible on the other side, in the effect 





dustry, of which the prohibition of forei 
manufactures was another. It is indeed only 
recently that the last of these laws has been 
repealed. 

We hold this repeal to have been wise. 
We admit that the degree in which any 
branch of trade or manufacture gives em- 
ployment to the people might be maintained 
in principle as a legitimate ground a 
tecting it; and we are not prepared to admit 
that employment of the people and “ benefi- 
cial” application of capital, in the sense in 
which that expression is used by economists, 
are synonymous terms; but we nevertheless 
reject the principle of protecting 
tures, or even agriculture, for the sake of the 
industry which they promote, because we 
believe it impossible to reduce that principle 
to that point of certain advantage, at which 
alone it can overbear the higher principle of 
leaving men and things to themselves. 


* Vol. ix. 288. 
+ Additions to Essay on Population. 
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Difficulty and doubt attend every step in 
the —— to ey = — -* 
dustry; we might eti- 
cally, that it is sot absolutely out of the na- 
ture of things to succeed in the attempt; but 
we would still contend that he who fails, as 
he probably will, is justly chargeable with 
rashness and presumption. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that all branches 
of employment are so connected one with 
another, that the application of capital to any 
one operates certainly in some degree, but in 
what degree is quite uncertain, to the en- 
couragement of almost every other. 

These are all the grounds that occur to us 
on which, originally, and abstractedly from 
considerations of existing interests, an ex- 
ception to the general rule of perfect free- 
dom might, possibly, be justified. 

We do not here enquire further in what 
degree, in that imaginary state of things, any 
of them ought actually to prevail; it is 
enough to say that, as exceptions to a gene- 
ral principle, not of political merely but of 
moral right, as restrictions upon man’s natu- 
ral liberty, they involve a serious responsibi- 
lity in the statesman who adopts them; and 
that the error of omitting one which might 
be proved to be beneficial, is much less than 
that of adopting one of which the necessity 
and advan are questionable. 

On the whole, then, we are unable to ad- 
mit “protection to native industry” as a 
ground for permanently impeding the impor- 
tation of foreign commodities. 

We now proceed to those grounds of ex- 
ception which are adventitious or occa- 
sional; and first, the protection of existing 
interests. 

The petitioners do not specifically advert 
to this point, but they affirm, that of the 
“ protective and prohibitory duties of our 
commercial code, it may be proved that while 
all operate as a very heavy tax upon the 
community at large, very few/are of any ul- 
timate benefit to the classes in whose favour 
they were originally instituted, and none to 
the extent of the loss occasioned by them to 
other classes.” 

If the proposition contained in this passage 
were true, there would be little question of 
existing interests; no injury arises from 
taking away that which is not beneficial to 
the possessor. But we apprehend that the 
proposition is not correct; and Mr. Senior 
— to be “ the =: opinion, “I 

n grieve,” he says, “to be supposed in- 
different to the partial evil ohialy enest ac- 
company any change in the channels of 
commerce, however erally beneficial :” 
nor does he support the second proposition 
by which the first is qualified.* He cannot 
affirm that even such injury as may be sus- 
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tained will be more than compensated 
the genera) benefit. “Iam far even fron, 
thinking,” he continues, “that the peculiar 
evils sustained by those who are injured are 
balanced by the advantages sustained by 
those classes of producers who are peculiar- 
ly benefited by the change.” Still Jess, as- 
suredly, can it be balanced by an advantage 
not peculiarly felt by any one class of pro- 
ducers, but operating u the numerous 
body of consumers. Mr. Senior, with a 
candour worthy of Malthus, admits and la- 
ments the existence of the evil, but justifies its 
infliction = the general principle of pub- 
lic good. He argues, that a regard to ex- 
isting interests would prevent every kind of 
improvement ; bridges, where ferries exist- 
ed; printing, where there were copyists; 
vaccination, in regard to the interests of me- 
dical practitioners ; steam-boats, superseding 
the ordinary packets and coasters; the con- 
templated engine of Perkins, diminishing 
the consumption of coal. These, which are 
cases in which existing interests have been, 
or assuredly will be, disregarded, are the 
forcible illustrations of the argument, where- 
on Mr. Senior rests his opinion, that those 
interests ought always to give way. But 
he refers to another case, which, unfortu- 
nately, comes more home to our present 
purpose ; “on what pretence,” he asks, 
“can the man who throws the shuttle claima 
protection which we should deny to him who 
works in the mine or navigates the collier!” 

Now, before we attempt to state a princi- 
ple by which the degree of favour shown to 
existing interests might reasonably be regu- 
lated, we must make a distinction which ap- 
pears to us wanting in Mr. Senior’s illustra- 
tions. The question between him who has 
the present interest, and those who, whether 
as consumers or producers of the improved 
commodity, would be benefited by the 
change, must be a question of d . At 
least, it would not be manifestly pol and 
unreasonable to contend, that, if there were 
not only, as is admitted by Mr. Senior, a ba- 
lance of evil sustained by the former, but a 
great evil almost entirely uncompensated, 
the old interests have a claim, stronger than 
in the cases of a more nearly equal balance, 
to a deviation from the general principle. 

We admit, that it may be contended, on 
the other hand, that the maintenance of that 
principle, is, in itself, enough to turn the 
scale; and that although there may be no 
peculiar and visible benefit in the repeal of 
the restriction, every instance of such re- 
peal is one part of a beneficial whole, and 
cannot be omitted without endangering a 
system of acknowledged good. 

This may be, and apparently is, the view 
of Mr. Senior; and perhaps with this view 
he was justified in passing over the distinc- 





* P. 59, see from p. 54 to p. 61. 


tion which we, not prepared here to dispute 
its accuracy, but desirous of considering the 
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question in every point of view, will now/far: when a duty is imposed upon an article 
make. of native uction, a ing d 


If the question may fairly be considered 
as one of degree, the thrower of the shuttle 


is inf a different situation from the owner of|i 


the ferry; not that his loss is to be estimated 
more highly, but that the gain of the com- 
munity placed in the opposite scale is of, 
much less weight. : 
In the case of the bridge, there is a posi- 
tive, important, extensive advantage, felt 


is fairly laid upon a similar article, aww 
ed from a foreign country: the tax is an 
—) upon the consumption of the article, 

there is certainly no reason for taxing 
the consumer who buys it at home, and ex- 
empting him who procures it from abroad. 
This is so obvious, and has in truth so little 
connexion with the prohibitive system, that 
it would be unnecessary to mention it here; 


if taxation had not been put forward, in jus- 
tification of restriction, to an extent not at 
all warranted by the true principle. 

Protection is claimed for various products 
of native industry, on account of the hi 
taxes which the natives of England pay, not 
on the particular product or its materials, 
but generally, in reference to their con- 
sumption, expenditure, or property. Owing 
to these burthens, it is alleged that the 
Englishman cannot manufacture silk, for in- 
stance, so cheaply as the Frenchman, and is 
therefore entitled to protection, by legal 
prohibition, or high duty, against the impor- 
tation of the foreign article. 

Mr. Senior answers, that if the taxes 
affect the manufacturers of the particular 
article which claims protection, they must 
equally affect all others; and the consequent 
obstacle to the export of the native manu- 
factures forms the most effectual prohibition 
of the importation of the foreign. And he 
asks, why, because every man is required to 
pay something to the public creditor, should 
he therefore be required to pay a larger sum 
than is-necessary to his silk merchant !* 

This latter approaches most nearly to the 
answer by which we would abide. We 
make no distinction as to the cause which 
occasions the greater difficulty or expense 
of producing a particular commodity in one 
country than in another; our object is, or 
ought to be, to permit every member of our 
community to procure all commodities as 
easily as possible ; if, from any cause, he 
can procure silks more easily from France, 
let him avail himself of that facility. But, 
in truth, the taxes are not the cause. If 
under equal taxes, we are the cheapest 
manufacturers of cotton, and not the cheap- 
est weavers of silk, the cause of the differ- 
ence must be found elsewhere than in the 
taxes, in those physical circumstances which 
we have already rejected as the grounds of 
protection. 

It does not appear to us that there is any 
case in which general taxation can be taken 
into account, either in establishing or ap- 
portioning a protective duty. If, in refer- 
ence to “existing interests,” a protective 
duty is adopted, as an exception to the ge- 
neral rule, the question is, what, in point of 
fact, will be a protection ; and in estimating 


immediately by a large part of the commu- 
nity, and ultimately by a much larger por- 
tion, and possibly by the state itself. In the 
other case, the benefit reaches perhaps a 
still larger portion of the community, but it 
is scarcely felt by any individual. Some 
persons get perhaps, somewhat cheaper, an 
article of luxury, or rather of fancy, which 
is by no means necessary to them, and for 
which, for all useful purposes, they have 
substitutes at hand. 

There are some other circumstances of 
difference; those who are concerned or em- 
ployed in the erection of the bridge are na- 
tives of the country, whereas the producers 
of the silk no longer prohibited are foreign- 
ers. We are aware that, in a discussion of 
the question regarding silk, all these obser- 
vations would require qualification. There 
are other natives than the consumers who 
are benefited by the fredom of importation ; 
the importers, for instance, and dealers, and 
possibly the ship-owners and sailors. Nor do 
we deny that even the producers of the ar- 
ticle, at home, may derive advantage from 
the importation in the enlarged demand for 
their produce, occasioned by the cheapness 
which may possibly follow the importation 
of the foreign goods. 

This is not the place for considering how 
all these questions affect the particular case 
of silk; our consideration is now confined 
to the position of the petitioners, that few 
restrictions are beneficial to any body, and 
to Mr. Senior’s opinion, placing all existing 
interests upon the same foting. 

It a to us that such interests are 
liable to be greatly affected by a change of 
system, and that they cannot be entirely 

isregarded. It is difficult to lay down any 
principle for the treatment of them. It fol- 
lows, from the high ground upon which the 
rule of non-interference has been placed in 
this discussion, that a very strong case 
would be required to justify even a post- 
ponement of its application, on the plea of 
existing interests; but we are not prepared 
to admit, that the one general answer, pri- 
vate interests must yield to the public good, 
is sufficient in all cases. We shall return 
to this point when we consider the particular 
cases, wherein an exemption is now claimed. 

The other ional ground of exception 
is taxation. nd is admitted in the 
petition, and by Mr. Senior, but only thus 
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is, the cost of uction will doubtless be 
thin, tho cost © Pct will be affected pro- 
bably, by and prices, which general 
taxation may have operated to enhance a 
the point of enquiry, principle 
of “adequate protection” to be admitted, is, 
what the cost is, not how it came so. 

We therefore reject taxation altogether, 
00 qpeend of cneaice to the general 
principle of non-interference. ia 

We are aware that in thus dismissing 


taxation as a ground for restriction, we sin |i 


inion. “ Our financial 
pm Lg sere » how can we bear free- 
dom in commerce? To expect an English- 
man, loaded with debt, to compete with a 


Frenchman, is to require, of a man in fet- 
ters, that he should dance with the freedom 
of a naked savage.” 


We cannot answer in the same epigram- 
matical style; but if compelled to continue 
the metaphor, we would ask, how does the 

ion, that we suffer under one burthen, 

justify the imposition of another? Let it 

shown that the one weight will counter- 

balance the other, well: we say it will only 

t the weight, and render the burthen 

quite intolerable. in, how is a man 

whose ancles are shackled, to be relieved 
by manacles upon his wrists? 

We now return to the petitioners, who 
proceed with stating their general argu- 
ments against the restrictive system : 

“The artificial protection of one branch 
of industry, or source of protection against 
foreign competition, is set up as a ground 
of claim by other branches for similar pro- 
tection ; so that if the reasoning upon which 
these restrictive or prohibitory regulations 
are founded, were followed out consistently, 
it would not stop short of excluding us from 
all foreign commerce whatsoever. 

We entirely agree in this representation 
of the tendency of the reasoning against 
free trade ; abstractedly, always, from exist- 
ing interests. It would go certainly to jus- 
tify the prohibition of all foreign articles, 
which can, at any cost, be produced in Eng- 
land, or for which substitutes, however in- 
adequate or expensive, can be provided. 
We really do not think that there is any 

ration here. 
here is, it appears to us, an inconsisten- 
cy in what follows; the petitioners, pursu~ 
their argument ad absurdum, urge that 
$ same train of argument might be 
brought forward to justify the re-enactment 
of restrictions upon the interchange of pro- 
ductions among the kingdoms of the same 
union, or ‘among the counties of the same 
om. J 

this is not correct as applied to the rea- 
soning by which the protection of native 
productions is upholden as an original sys- 
tem of policy ; it is more correct as applied 
to the protection of existing interests, be- 





another province of Great Britain. 

The petitioners then notice “the strong 
presumption that the distress which then 
emp so a, | was consider- 

aggrava e restrictive system.” 

The very able a who presented the 
petition, has, on several recent occasions, 
ascribed to the petition an occasional cha- 
racter entirely unwarranted by its contents. 
Mr. Baring has reconciled his support of the 
petition with several recent instances of op- 
position to its principles, by asserting that it 
merely arose out of the circumstances of the 
times, and the numerous additional and vex- 
atious restrictions imposed upon trade dur- 
ing the war, under the advice of Mr. — 
Rose. The support of Mr. Baring to 
principles which we uphold is too important 
to permit our leaving his error unnoticed. 
The above is the only passage in which any 
reference is made to e ral or even to 
loca] circumstances. Every other paragraph 
is applicable to all times and countries. And 
it is certain that all, or nearly all, of the al- 
terations made during the war, in our com- 
mercial system, were on the side of relaxa- 
tion. They were founded perhaps less upon 
a principle of freedom than upon the neces- 
sity of the times, but they certainly do not 
justify Mr. Baring’s position. In the speech 
with which Mr. introduced the peti- 
tion, he —_ ane — the 
doctrines of the system, very 
little short of the general recommendation 
of the petitioners. 

The topic to which the petitioners next 
advert leads to the consideration _ third 
ground of exception, occasional or adventi- 
tious. They refer to the effect of our re- 
strictions upon the proceedings of foreign 
states; they urge that foreign manufacturers 
have adduced our practice as an argument 
with their governments for the establish- 
ment of restrictions ; and they contend that 
if our ents are good in defence of our 
system, thay ore alan geod agniast un “Fo- 
reigners,” they add, “insist upon our supe- 
riority in capital and machinery, as we do 
upon their com ive exemption from tax- 
ation ; and with equal foundation.” 





They urge that a more conciliating policy 
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on our part would tend to counteract the 


commercial hostility of foreign states: but |i 


they argue that “although as a mere matter 
of diplomac , it may sometimes answer to 
hold out the ator | of prohibitions or high 
duties as depending upon co ing con- 
cessions by other states in our favour, it does 
not follow that we should maintain our re- 
strictions in cases where the desired conces- 
sions on their part cannot be obtained. Our 
restrictions would not be the less prejudicial 
to our own capital and industry, because 
other governments persisted in maintaining 
impolitic regulations.” 

en explaining elsewhere the differ- 
ence between the system of “ Reciprocity” 
and “Free Trade,” we have in some degre 
anticipated this argument. 

If the rule be, that every person may pur- 
chase what he wants, of a coun or 
a foreigner, the soundness of that rule is not 
impugned by the refusal of that foreigner to 
purchase what he wants from the natives of 
this country. 

The petitioners make the fullest allow- 
ance for this consideration which it requires, 
when they admit that a restriction ting 
a foreign nation, may be used as a weapon 
in diplomacy. 


requires some nicety of ob- 
ju nt, to determine how 
long it may be politic to abstain from bene- 
ficial measures, with a view of inducing 
foreigners to adopt others, which will alse 
be beneficial. e are certain that those 
who have contended for the propriety of ad- 
justing our measures by the conduct of fo- 
reigners, have neither argued, nor acted, 
reasonably or satisfactorily. “It would be 
all very well,” they say, “to adopt free 
trade, if other nations would do the same; 
but why admit their manufactures, while 
they — ours?” We have already ex- 
posed the y by which it is represented, 
that foreign goods are received for the be- 
nefit of the foreigner, not for our own benefit. 
But, we admit, that freedom of exportation 
would be an additional advantage to the 
country which allows free importation; and 
that there is nothing unreasonable in argu- 
ing that it may be politic to postpone the 
one benefit for the sake of obtaining the 
two. There are two ways in which our ad- 
mission of foreign goods may operate upon a 
foreigner. It may operate ae which 
is the mode on which Mr. Huskisson relied, 
and on which he justified his immediate adop- 
tion of the free principle: or, it may ope- 
rate by stipulation ; this is the favourite 
with those, who, professing to approve of 
free trade, only desire that it be mu- 
tual. Let us follow this out. 

France is usually selected, as the coun 
upon which we have conferred a t ad- 
vantage in admitting her silks, aalveeeunte 
ly, her wines; while she prohibits, or taxes 
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highly, our hardware and other commodities, 
in which we excel. It would appear that 
these gentlemen would be quite satisfied if 
France would stipulate to admit our razors 
at a duty only corresponding to that which 
we impose upon her silk stockings, Now, 
what is the principle here? The complaint 
is that the silk manufacturers of England 
are ruined, and English workmen thrown 
out of employ by the admission of French 
silks. Would this evil be remedied by the 
reception of our razors in France? This 
cannot be pretended ; unless it be upon the 
true principle that extended intercourse is 
beneficial for all. To the silk-man his im- 
perceptible share of the general benefit 
we be a poor compensation ; and his re- 
clamations would be as loud as ever. This 
then cannot be the principle of the arguers 


of| for reciprocity, if they are at the same time 


the upholders of the interests, vested in the 
existing manufactures, It may be said, in 
passing, that as to silk, we have a strict re- 
ciprocity, or more. English silks are admit- 
ted in France at a duty lower than that at 
which we receive those of France. Obvi- 
ously, we use this fact only in the argument 
ad homines. We have admitted* that direct 
exportation is the more valuable. This con- 
sideration may add to the importance of 
“ Reciprocity,” but does not affect the posi- 
tion that, even without it, freedom is advan- 
tageous. Will it then be said, that these 
partial interests are to give way to the com- 
—— Here is again a sound princi- 
ple ; but why is it to be applied to the parti- 
cular advantage to be derived from the ex- 
port of our razors, and not applied to the 
general advantage obtained, through cheap- 
ness of foreign commodities, or even of 
silks and wines only—commodities interest- 
ing certainly tc a much larger portion of the 
community than that which manufactures 
razors? 

It would thus appear, that however bene- 
ficial to the common interest of the nation 
a stipulation for reciprocity of importation 
with France, or any other country, might 
be, it would not take from the freer impor- 
tation of silks and other rival manufactures, 
any part, or certainly not the main part, of 
the objections which have been made to the 
measures actually adopted. Ruinous eom- 
petition, capital annihilated, industry de- 
stroyed, workmen starving, all these sad 

uences of “ Free Trade,” which have 
been depicted by Mr. Robinson of Worcester, 
and Mr. Sadler, would be equally prevalent, 
though Mr. Villiers and Dr. Bowring were 
to succeed, in effecting a reciprocal arrange- 
ment with France. 





* See the note in page 77. Since Colonel Torrens 
made the speech to which that note referred, he hae con- 
tended still further for the necessity of reciprocity. We 





shall notice hereafter his argument of July 2. 
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While a complete reciprocity, or rather, 
the adoption of a liberal system by all coun- 
tries, would have been more extensively be- 
neficial than its adoption by England only, it 
would not have exempted the ministers who 
adopted it from the clamours or complaints 
of native manufacturers. 

The utmost that we can concede to those 
who dwell so much upon reciprocit: v is this. 
It might perhaps have been as well to com- 
mence liberal measures by inviting all the 
powers of Europe and America to a general 
change of commercial policy. Yet to this 
course there would have been two objec- 
tions. First, we could not have entered 
upon a complete or satisfactory discussion 
with foreign powers without bringing into 
question our corn-laws, which parliament 
had recently determined to maintain; and 
secondly, we must have incurred one of 
these dangers: we must either have made 
our change of policy dependent upon the 
conduct of foreign powers, thus possibly de- 
priving ourselves of a great good, because 
we could not obtain a ter; or, we must 
have adopted, absolutely, a policy which we 
had professed to make conditional. For un- 
less we had begun by declaring that our in- 
tentions were provisional only, we could not 
have operated with any effect upon a fo- 
reigner. 
A foreigner will hardly be induced to alter 
his own policy, by a promise on our part to 
do that, which he knows to be consistent 
with our policy, and likely to be done with- 
out any reference to him. 

We have hinted, in our former article,* at 
the embarrassment to which a system of 
commercial treaties might expose us. [f all 
foreign countries had adopted a perfectly 
free policy, and had granted entire freedom 
of import and export, without exception, 
there would have been no difficulty ; but for 
this even England, advised by Mr. Huskis- 
son, was not prepared. There must then 
have been a particular stipulation with each 
country, and an adjustment of duty on each 
article. One country would require the fa- 
vourable admission of wines, another of tim- 
ber, another of hemp. From one we should 
have required the reciprocal admission of} 
hardware, from another of woollens, from 
another of piece goods. We should have 
had to decide, in each case, what among our 
exportable goods to select as most valuable, 
and what among foreign articles to admit as 
least injurious. We have a reasonable re- 
spect for Boards of Trade, but we doubt 
whether the wisest of them would have ar- 
rived at an arrangement by which they 
would at once have satisfied English inter- 
ests, and made a good and acceptable bar- 
gain with the foreigner. Two countries 
press for the admission of the same article— 
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France and Portugal for wines—Sweden 
and Russia for timber. We must take care 
that we sell to France the liberty to import 
wines for no higher a price on the admission 


eg geen man we get from a 
t et probab: e price given by 
France and by Portugal would be in different 


commodities, and we might have to prove 
that the admission of razors into France at 
so many francs, was just equivalent, in point 
of advantage to England, to the admission 
of woollen cloths in Port at so many 
milreis. If not, we wrong the country from 
whom we acquire the more advantageous 
bargain. Or suppose we extend the bar- 
gain reciprocally to all manufactures; are 
they all to be admitted at the same duty? 
Will this be an equal, bargain in the opinion 
of our manufacturers? No; then we must 
have a detailed adjustment: and thus we 
must fix the duties on all articles of export 
and import for a period of ten years or more. 
And in this arrangement we must include 
corn, so as to put out of our hands that arti- 
cle of necessary subsistence; or we must 
exclude it, which would gry occasion 
a corresponding exception, not of the same, 
but of some peat deemed equivalent, 
on the part of Prussia, and America, and 
every corn-exporting country. And with 
respect to corn, as well as timber, we should 
have, in our colonies, a third and important 
interest to consult. 

We will venture to say that the system 
of “free trade, upon a fair principle of re- 
ciprocity,” would prove to be the most arti- 
ficial and complicated, inconsistent, unequal 
and unpopular ement, that even the 
restrictive school could advise. 

On the whole then, we are inclined to ap- 
prove of the course which the government 
of 1825 pursued. Mr. Huskisson might be 
too sanguine in his expectations of an imita- 
tion of our policy by France; but he was 
not the less right in setting her the exam- 
ple; and so thought, at that time, Mr. Ba- 
ring himself.* Yet the petitioners are 
surely warranted in affirming that the adop- 
tion of a more enlightened and conciliatory 
policy, on the part of this country, would 
tend to counteract the commercial hostility 
of foreign states. 

“Independent,” the petitions proceed, 
“of the direct benefit to be derived by 
this country on every occasion of such con- 
ccssion or relaxation, a great incidental ob- 
ject would be gained by the recognition of a 
sound principle or standard, to which all 
ee arrangements might be refer- 


To this opinion we heartily subscribe, 
considering the establishment of a general 


and simple principle as one of the most ad- 
vantageous results of the new system; and 








* Vol. ix. p. 287. 


* Parl. Deb. N.S. vol i. p. 176. 
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we are confident that the more nearly that 
principle approaches to the “ laissez faire,” 
the government will gain in safety, as well 


as in facility. 
The petitioners, after disclaiming all in- 
tention of iring the repeal of custom 


duties im for purposes of revenue, con- 
clude with a prayer “ against every restric- 
tive regulation of trade not essential to the 
revenue ; against all duties merely protec- 
tive from foreign competition ; against 
the excess of such duties as are partly for 
the purpose of revenue, and partly for that 


of ee 

e have now endeavoured to show, so 
far as the indistinctness of its own form 
could permit, what the “old system” was, 
from which England has recently departed ; 
and what are the general principles upon 
which her “new system” is, or ought to be, 
founded. We have freely examined the 


i which those principles are 
suppurted. "ihe opinion which we have 
formed may be stated in a few words. Per- 
fect freedom is the true rule: subsistence 
and security are the only grounds of perma- 
nent exception which are admissible with- 
out abandoning the principle. Temporary 
exceptions, in favour of existing interests, 
are also admissible. But all these excep- 
tions, permanent and temporary, are of 
doubtful propriety; they are not to be al- 
lowed without a strong case of necessity, 
and those which rest on temporary grounds 
are never to be rendered permanent. 

These are the principles which we offer 
for the guidance of our rulers. We think 
that we have already shown that they do 
not greatly differ from those of the theoreti- 
cal advocates of the “new system.” It re- 
mains to be seen whether they are those 
upon which the late measures have proceed- 
ed, and particularly whether they have been 
adopted in regulating the exceptions. 

ith this view we now proceed to state, 
in the order of their occurrence, the several 
measures which have been adopted for re- 
moving prohibition or restriction from the 
importation of foreign articles. With less 
of detail than we shall give, it would be im- 
possible to understand the new measures. 

The intention to commence a new system 
was first announced by Mr. Robinson, in his 
financial statement* of the year 1824; and 
the first article selected for its operation 
was wool. At this time the exportation of 
British wool was prohibited, and a duty of 
sixpence per lb. was imposed on forei 
wool. This duty had been formerly ro 
one penny, and was raised in 1819, as Mr. 
Robinson stated, as a measure of revenue 
only. 
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Government, Mr. Robinson stated, 
always said to the manufacturers, if 
will consent to the removal of the restric. 
we will 

There 


parts. 

Silk was the next object of the new ar. 
rangement. Mr. Robinson assumed that 
nearly all men concurred in opinion as to 
the impolicy of prohibition ; and that the 
hibition of silks was extensively evaded. That 
the prohibition was impolitic in regard to fo- 
reign nations, who might say that we at- 
tempted,with liberality in our mouths, to ca- 
jole them into the admission of our manufac- 
ture, while in fact we rejected theirs. 

Our silk goods, he said, were highly es- 
timated abroad, and would, as he believed, 
if restrictions were removed, drive away 


others from the foreign markets. 

He proposed to ee ae of 
the prohibition by a considerable reduction 
of the duty on raw silk and thrown silk, 
and that manufactured silks should be ad- 
mitted at 30 per cent. on the value. 

Mr. Huskisson’s* ents were similar, 
and he was satisfied that with the duty of 
30 per cent. we should successfully compete 
with the French. He proposed that the re- 
ductions of duty on the raw and thrown silk 
should commence immediately, but that the 
repeal of the prohibition should be postpon- 
ed till the 5th of July 1826. 

This measure was opposed principally by 
Mr. Baringt and Mr. Ellice.t The former 
asserted that 30 per cent. would not be a 
sufficient protection, considering that the 

rice of food here was double that of France. 

rohibition could be enforced in the interior 
of the country. There was no reciprocity 
in the ment between us and other 
countries. e were proceeding much too 
fast, and beginning at the wrong end. We 
should begin with the Corn Laws. There 
were reasons, he said, why certain manu- 
factures flourished in particular places, and 
the principles of “free trade,” whatever 
their general efficacy might be, could never 
remove them. Thus Lyons had obtained, 
and would keep, a superiority in the silk 
manufacture. It is to be observed that Mr. 
Baring objected to the duty on thrown silk, 





Castlereagh, in proposing the tax to the House, (Parl. Deb. 
vol. xl. p. 920,) stated that the then “ duty of one penny 
per. Ib. was thought too low to protect the home grower 
of coarse wool,’ and therefure proposed sixpence, 








* Mr. Robinson's speech, 23d February, 1824. Parl. 
Deb. N. S. vol. x. p. 328. 
+ Upon this statement it is fair to observe, that Lord 


“which would operate as a protection to the home 
grower of that article against fureign competition.” 
* Parl. Deb. vol. x. p. 800. 
t Parl. Deb. vol. x. p. 814. $ Ibid. p. 824. 
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as one of the burthens upon the manufac- 


ture. 

Mr. Ellice, in opposing the measures, 
upon the same general grounds, stated ne- 
vertheless that smuggling could be effected 
at 10 or 15 per cent. ; and that the wages of 
the labourers in silk, about six shillings per 
week, could scarcely obtain for them the 
means of subsistence. Mr. Ellice, how- 
ever, after some arrangements had been 
made with respect to the stock in hand, &c. 
finally withdrew his opposition, and expres- 
sed the willingness of his friends at Coventry 
that the experiment of competing with the 
French should be tried. The bill may be 
said to have passed with the single opposi- 
tion of Mr. Baring. 

In the year 1625, the government pro 
ceeded further in the abrogation of the pro- 
hibitory system. Mr. Robinson, in his finan- 
cial exposition,* expressed his intention of 
applying the then existing, or estimated, 
surplus of revenue, to the following objects 
—lst. Increased facility of consumption at 
home, in conjunction with increased exten- 
sion of commerce abroad ; 2dly. a combina- 
tion of the first principle with the restriction 
of smuggling; and 3dly, some alleviation 
of the pressure of direct taxation. In fur- 
therance of the first two of these objects, 
he announced the intention of Mr. Huskis- 
son to pro} “the reduction within mode-| 
rate bounds of all the remaining prohibitory | 
duties ;” but he himself suggested a reduc- | 
tion of the duties on iron. ‘The demand for 
iron, and consequently the price, had so 
much increased as to occasion the transfer- 
ence of orders from Birmingham to the Con- 
tinent. He proposed to reduce the duty on 
foreign iron from £6. 10s. to £1. 10s. the 
ton, a measure from which he expected an 
extension of the use of iron, which would 
be beneficial not only to the manufacturer 
but tothe producer. “Another object which 
he had in view in reducing the duty on this 
and other articles of foreign produce, was, 
to set an example to other governments. 
There were some states which had manifest- 





ed an unequivocal disposition to adopt a si-|' 


milar policy, but others did not as yet appear 
to have emancipated themselves from their 
former system.” * * * * “However an- 
xious we might be to give to all countries 
the benefit of our example, and our practice, 
we were not bound to do so indiscriminately, 
or to abstain from making distinctions in 
favour of those nations whose views and 
principles are conformable to our own.” It 
was therefore “not pro that the reduc- 
tion should immediately apply to all coun- 
tries from which iron might be brought.” 
On this occasion, Mr. Alderman Thomp- 
son bs any his approbation of the reduc- 
tion the iron duty: “He, who was 








* February 98th, 1825. Parl. Deb. yol. xii. 728. 
Museum—V ol. XXI. 
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largely interested in the trade, was not 
afraid of the foreign competion.”* . 

Shortly afterwards a petition was pre- 
sented from the Chamber of Commerce, at 
Birmingham, praying for a reduction of the 
duty on foreign iron, copper, and other 
metals. t 

On the 25th of March, 1825,¢ Mr. Hus- 
kisson opened his general scheme of reduc- 
tion of duty upon foreign articles. ‘ Ha- 
ving ruled,” he said, “that 30 per cent. is 
the highest duty which could be maintained 
for the protection of a manufacture, in every 
part of which we were much behind foreign 
countries, the only extensive manufacture 
which, on the score of general inferiority, 
stood in need ef special protection, (he al- 
luded here to the silk manufacture,) * it 
was time to inquire in what degree our 
other great manufactures were protected, 
and consider if there be no inconvenience, 
no unfitness, no positive injury caused to 
ourselves, no suspicion and odium excited 
in foreign countries, by duties which are 
either absolutely prohibitory, or, if the arti- 
cles to which they attach admit of being 
smuggled, which have no other effect than 
to throw the business of importing them 
into the hands of the smuggler.” 

He first noticed cotton goods,§ which 
were subject to duties ranging from 50 to 75 
per cent. a duty quite unnecessary, as we 
were in this manufacture superior to all 
other countries, not excepting India; and 


jexported in the last year £30,795,000. 


e proposed to reduce the duty to 10 per 
cent. which would be “ sufficient to coun- 
tervail the small duty levied upon the im- 
portation of the raw material into this coun- 
try, and the duty upon any other articles 
used in the manufacture. Any protection 
beyond this he held to be not only unneces- 
sary, but mischievous.” 

fe have here a sound principle of pro- 
tection, which ought, as we conceive, to be 
applied, eventually, to all foreign importa- 
tions whatever; saving only the cases in 
which a duty upon a foreign manufacture may 
be the simplest and easiest mode of collect- 
ing a revenue. 

Mr. Huskisson next proceeded to Wool- 
lens.|| After referring to the vexatious laws 
for regulating the manufacture and trade in 
woollens, which had been recently repeal- 
ed, he stated the increase of sheep and 
lambs’ wool imported, from 1,926,000lbs. in 
1765 to 23,858,000lbs. in 1824, accompa- 
nied by an increase of woollen goods ex- 
ported only, from £5,159,000 to £6,926,000. 
These facts coupled with the undoubted in- 
erease in the quantity of wool grown in 
England, evinced a great augmentation in 
the domestic consumption. Then mention- 





+ March 1ith, p. 996, 


* Parl. Deb. p. 746. 
| Parl. Deb, 1199 
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ing the immense increase which had occur- 
red within the same time, in the import of 
cotton wool, and of raw silk, and in the ex- 
port of cotton goods, he claimed these facts 
as an illustration of his position, “that the 
means which led to increased consumption, 
and which are the foundation, as that con- 
sumption is the proof, of our prosperity, will 
be most effectually promoted by an uncon- 
strained competition, not only between the ca- 
pital and industry of different classes in the 
same country, but also by extending that 
competition as much as ible to all other 
countries.”” He proposed to reduce the duty 
on foreign woollens to 15 per cent. Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s reason for fixing the duty at this 
rate was not so precisely assigned as in the 
case of the cotton duty, which it exceeds 
by one-third; he simply stated, that “it 
would answer every purpose of reasonable 
and fair protection.” 

Linens, again, without assigning any par- 
ticular mona he reduced on phe A Qe 
rying between 40 and 180, to one duty of 25 

cent. 

The duties on Paper, then prohibitory, 
he proposed to reduce, “so that they s 
not exceed double the amount of the excise 
duty payable upon that article manufac- 
tured in this country.” 

Printed Books, then subject to a duty 
which admitted of smuggling, he proposed, 
for that reason, and because “the importa- 
tion of foreign works which do not inter- 
fere with any copyright in England ought not 
to be discou »” to reduce about one half. 

Glass, then charged with 80, he reduced 
to 20 per cent. 

And earthenware, then admitted at 75, he 
reduced—plain goods to 15, and ornamented 
porcelain to 30 per cent. “ quite as much as 
could be demanded,” “without throwing 
this branch of import into the hands of the 


smuggler.” 

To gloves, “now prohibited, but to be 
had in every shop,’ Mr. Huskisson “ ap- 
plied the same observation and the same 
measure of duty,” 30 per cent. 

He confirmed what had been stated by 
Mr. Robinson as to iron, observing that the 
ptice of iron had almost doubled of late, 
and that great inconvenience was felt by 
the manufacturers of hardware, and in a 
great wag. by manufactures, in shipbuild- 
ing, &c. e exportation was diminished, 
and orders were sent to the Continent, in- 
stead of England. 

There would also be an advan from 
the admission of Swedish iron, which, when 
united with British iron, produces more 
strength and tenacity, particularly, for in- 
stance, in ships’ cables. He trusted that 
** the increased demand for iron, joined to a 
more steady price, would, ere long, more 
than compensate to the British iron masters 
the temporary inconvenience, if any, which 
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some of them apprehend from the extent to 


which it is proposed to carry the reduction 
of this duty.” 
The duty, which in 1790 did not 


exceed £10, had been raised to £54, the ton. 
Our copper mines produced about 10,000 
tons, of which about 5,000 were applied to 
home consumption. 

If the price of our manufacture were to 
exceed that of foreign countries in any thing 
like a proportion to the enormous duty, we 
must ultimately be driven from the foreign 
markets. ‘*Do not the owners of per 
mines see that if, by the high price at which 
the manufacturer buys copper, he should 
lose his hold upon the foreign market, they 
must be injured by the effects of their own 
monopoly ?”” 

The high duties had prevented copper 
from coming here, not only in an unmanu- 
factured, but in an imperfectly smelted 
state: it would here have undergone the 
process of purifying and rolling, and being 
otherwise prepared for consumption ; but 
our duties have operated as a premium for 
doing this in other countries. He acknow- 
ledged however that much capital had been 
vested in copper mines, and “ how difficult it 
was to do all that the public interest would 
require, without injury to those particular in- 
terests. This was in almost all cases the 
most arduous part of the task which a sense 
of _— duty had im upon him.” 

e proposed to reduce the duty at pre- 
sent ouly to £27 per ton (one half of the ex- 
isting duty) “ without committing himself 
not to recommend at a future period, even a 
further reduction, if it should appear that 
the present limit is not sufficient to enable 
our manufacturers to preserve their foreign 
market, and that at a lower rate of duty no 
great or sudden check would be given to 
the British mines. 

Zinc, or spelter, was a semi-metal, which 
entered in the proportion of one-third into 
the composition of brass. The selling price 
of spelter on the Continent was £20 the 
ton; here, about £45, and the duty £28. 
With a duty on Copper of £54 and on spel- 
ter of £28, we could not compete with 
others in brass wares: our briskest demand 
at present was for patterns and moulds for 
the foreign manufacturer. 

He would reduce the duty one-half, per- 
haps more on further inquiry—for he was 
convinced that we could not compete with 
Silesia, the principal country of production. 

Tin was an article of which we had more 
the command, and one of less extensive 
consumption. 

The duty was “excessive,” and he 
would reduce it more than one-half; from 
£5. 3s. 9d. to £2. 10s. the ewt. 

Lead,—from 15 to 10 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, which would “be sufficient to admit 
of a foreign import and to check the present 
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exorbitant price.”” On this too, he reserved 
~a right of proposing a further reduction. 
Various other reductions were made upon 
articles enumerated in the schedule. n- 
umerated goods, if wholly, or in part, 
pce erate he reduced from 50 to 20 per 
cent. and if unmanufactured, from 20 to 10. 
Mr. Huskisson* stated the result as fol- 
lows: “upon omy 6 manufactured articles 
generally, where the duty is gy to 
protect our own manufactures, and not for 
the purpose of collecting revenue, that duty 
will, in no instance, exceed 30 per cent. If, 
the article be not manufactured much —— 
or much better abroad than at home, such a 
duty is ample for protection. If it be manu- 
factured so much cheaper, or so much better 
abroad, as to render 30 per cent. insufficient, 
my answer is, first,—that a greater protec- 
tion is only a premium to the smuggler; 
and, ,—that there is no wisdom in 
attempting to bolster up a competition, 
which this de, of protection will not 
sustain. Let the state have the tax, which 
is now the reward of the smuggler, and let 
the consumer have the better and cheaper 
article, without the painful consciousness 
that he is consulting his own convenience at 
the expense of daily violating the laws of 
his country.” He then stated the evils, 
and the facility, of smuggling, and asked, 
‘Is this abominable system to be tolerated, 
not from any over-ruling necessity of up- 
holding the revenue, nay, possibly, to the 
injury of the Exchequer, but merely be- 
cause, in a few secondary branches of manu- 
facture, we do not possess the same natural 
advantages, or the same degree of skill, as 
our neighbours?” * * * “The time has 
been when it was found quite a sufficient 
reason for imposing a prohibitory duty upon 
a foreign article, that it was better than we 
could make at home; but I trust that when 
such calls are made upon this House here- 
after, our first answer at least will be, let 
us first see what can be done by competi- 
tion;—first try to imitate, and by and by, 
perhaps, you will surpass, your foreign ri- 
val.” He instanced the silk trade as one 
in which this emulation has been created. 
“Prohibitions, in fact, are a premium to 
mediocrity. They destroy the best incen- 
tive to excellence, the best stimulus to in- 
vention and improvement. They condemn 
the community to suffer, both in price and 
quality, all the evils of monopoly, except in 
as far as a remedy can be found in the bane- 
ful acts of the smuggler. They have also 
another of the great evils of “yy that 
of exposing the consumer, as well as the 
dealer, to rapid and inconvenient fluctua- 
tions in price.” 
Mr. Huskisson stated his belief that no 
great quantity of foreign goods would come in. 





* Parl. Deb. xii. 1207. 
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Some would come, and he would be glad of 
it. That their admission would not be hurt- 
ful to our general interests, might be proved 
from the experience of the commercial treaty 
with France in 1786. By that treaty, cot- 
tons, woollens, hardware, cutlery, turnery, 
&c. were admitted at lower duties than those 
now to be fixed ; no check was given to any 

articular branch of our staple manufactures 
in consequence of the interchange of goods 
which took place. On the contrary, the in- 
troduction of the finer woollen cloths of 
France led to the improvement of our own, 
till no difference could be perceived. The 
same might possibly now occur as to the 
more richly coloured cottons of Alsace or 
Switzerland, the fancy muslins of India, the 
silk stuffs and porcelain of France. 

Mr. Huskisson referred to some objections 
which would be stated to the occurrences of 
1786, as a guide for the present time. We 
had since, it would be said, been engaged 
in an expensive war, and had to support a 
heavy burthen of taxation. But, in truth, 
other countries also had suffered from the 
war; their taxes had been increased and 
their capital diminished, while ours had in- 
creased. The comparative cheapness of la- 
bour in a countries was not alone suf- 
ficient to make the balance preponderate in 
their favour. Our machinery, with our en- 
terprize and perseverance, might be relied 
upon for the maintenance of our station 
among trading communities. 

Another objection was, the want of reci- 
procity of commercial advantages; he quot- 
ed, with approbation, the sentiments of 
Kirkman Finlay :—* Our whole object be- 
ing to benefit ourselves, our inquiry is na- 
turally confined to the consideration of 
whether such a mode of acting be really 
advantageous, independent altogether of 
what may be done by the governments of 
other countries. Now, if the measure be 
really beneficial to us, why shall we with- 
hold from ourselves an advantage, because 
other states are not yet advanced so far as 
we are in the knowledge of their own in- 
terests, or have not attained the power of 
carrying their own views into practice?” 

e expressed his hope, that when foreign 
nations found us sincere and consistent in 
our principles, they would, for their own ad- 
vantage, imitate us. “ At the same time, as 
a stimulus to other nations to adopt princi- 
ples of reciprocity, he should think it right 
to reserve a power of making an addition of 
one-fifth to the proposed duties upon the 
productions of those countries which ma 
refuse, upon a tender by us of the like ad- 
vantages, to place our commerce and navi- 
gation upon the footing of the most favour- 
ed nation.”* 





* This intention was carried into effect by the 5th 





section of Act 6 Geo. 4, cap. 111. It isto be observed, 
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He then stated the reduction which it was 
proposed to make in the duties upon sundry 
raw materials, and in certain stamp duties 
and other charges affecting trade and navi- 
gation; concluding with a hope that the 
house would comply with the injunction 
from the throne ** to remove as much, and as 
fast as possible, all unnecessary restrictions 
upon trade.” 

These measures, extensive as they were, 
occasioned very little discussion and no 
general opposition, and but litfle of par- 
cular criticism. 

Alderman Thompson repeated his ac- 
quiescence, notwithstanding his considera- 
ble interest in the iron trade. Other mem- 
bers approved of the general principle, but 
objected to the withdrawal of protection 
from the particular branches of produce or 
manufacture in which they were respectively 
concerned. Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Tre- 
mayne, and Sir Richard Vyvyan, objected 
to the reduction of duty on foreign copper ; 


| 
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are compelied to acknowledge, that our task 
is not altogether free from difficulty, 

In the minute formerly cited,* wherein 
Mr. Huskisson, in reply to a misrepresenta. 
tion of our intentions by Prussia, lays down 
the principles of the British system, he 
states it to be our object “ to reduce our ta- 
riff to the lowest degree consistent in each 
particular article with the two legitimate ob- 
jects of all duties ; either the necessary eol- 
lection of the public revenue, or, the protec. 
tion absolutely requisite for the maintenance 
of our own internal industry.” 

By various passages in Mr. Huskisson’s 
speeches, and indeed by a common under- 
standing, it appears to be established as his 
intention, that while national industry is. to 
be protected against the competition of fo- 
reign commodities, this protection is in no 
case to be effected by prohibition, or by a 
duty exceeding thirty per cent. on the value 
of the article. 

It is to be observed, that if this be the 
system of Mr. Huskisson, it is not the sys- 





they urged, in opposition to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the existing duty had 
been imposed for protection, not revenue; 
and they expressed their apprehension of 
the competition of South American copper. | 
The copper business in Cornwall they re- 
ap as a losing concern. Sir Matthew 

idley put in a word for glass bottles, but 
cbjented to the duty on kel » Which obliged 
the manufacturers to make use of the infe- 
rior article, Scots kelp. 

Mr. Baring expressed his full approbation 
of the principle of the new measures, and 
deprecated the opposition made on the part 
of particular interests. But he was desirous 
of extending the principle to the corn laws. 


tem of the merchants of 1820. They do not 
admit the fitness of protection, and they re- 
cognize no distinction between prohibition 
and protective taxation. 

We confess that we can neither under- 
stand the principle of such distinction, nor 
ascertain precisely the reasoning upon which 
Mr. Huskisson intended to justify and to re- 
gulate the protection of native industry. 

According to the principles of the peti- 
tion, even modified by considerations of sub- 
sistence and security, no protection can be 
justified, which will deprive the British con- 
sumer of the power of obtaining any forei 
article at the lowest price at which it ante 





Mr. Lindsay and General Ferguson ob- 
jected to the extent of the reduction on linens; | 
Mr. Cripps to that on woolleus; Mr. Wil-| 
son, of ag wished the reduction to be) 
more gradual. Mr. Littleton, of Stafford-| 
shire, appears to have been the only mem-| 
ber who expressed an apprehension of dan- 
ger from the new system, especially in Te-| 

d to ornamental China ware. Sir Henry 

arnell thought that the linens would bear | 
the reduction, and warmly supported the) 
principle, urging the interests of the con-| 
sumers of manufactured _— Mr. Benett 
proposed to equalize the duty on the import 
and the export of wool. Mr. Hume urged 
the propriety of reducing the duty on Baltic) 
timber. Mr. Huskisson defended it, as a 
protection to our North American colonies. 

We are now desirous of deducing from 
this history of Mr. Huskisson’s measures 
the principle of his system; but here we 








that it does not altogether bear out Mr. Robinson's no- 
tion of reciprocity. It is merely a provision that we 
are not to admit, at a lower duty, the goods of other states, 


procured, subject only to such tax as the 
state may have imposed for the sake of re- 
venue. To say he shall not purchase the 
article at all, or, he shall not purchase it 
without a charge imposed for the papens of 
checking his purchase, appears to be in prin- 
ciple the same thing. Both must rest u 
the doctrine which it has been Mr. Huskis- 
son’s peculiar boast to explode.—What is 
the measure of the necessity of protection to 
native industry? Is it to be the difference 
between the expense of raising or making a 
particular commodity in this country, and in 
* other in which it is produced ? 

f so, this is all, or nearly all, that the ad- 
vocates of the restrictive system desire. And 
it is entirely inconsistent with the intention of 
giving to every country, by means of com- 
merce, the benefit of the facilities of produc- 
tion as to particular commodities which 
every other country possesses. Properly 
followed up, it would lead to the prohibition 
of foreign goods, the produce, we will say, 
of a warm climate or dry soil, except on 





which tax the same goods from England more highly 
than from other foreign countries. 





* Vol. ix. p. 274. 
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such terms as would raise their price in this| protection, however highly cast, for a pro- 
country to that at which the like goods/hibition, is a considerable step, because the 
would be raised here, including the expense protection admits of easier modification, till 
of supplying (if it be possible) by artificial it may lose its protective character and 
means, the deficiency of solar heat. This|quietly subside into a state of freedom. 
construction would so contrary to the/And, still more, a return from protective 
known opinions of Mr. Huskisson, that we|duty to prohibition is a great step in retro- 
must at once reject it. But we are not quite|gression, which places at an immeasurable 
so certain that, from Mr. Huskisson him-jdistance the free trade which our principle 
self, and from other professed adherents of| upholds. 
his system, we have not heard what would| The distinction between prohibition and 
lead us to suppose that a distinction is made | protection appears to us so unintelligible, as 
as to the price of labour; and that the dif-|part of a permanent system, that we can 
ference between the wages of a native and|scarcely believe it to have been so intended 
a foreigner is deemed a legitimate subject|by Mr. Huskisson; and we conclude that 
of restrictive taxation. when he professed to protect national indus- 
We cannot see the reason of this distinc-|try, he referred te the industry already en- 
tion. We suppose it to be founded on one/gaged in a particular branch of employment; 
or both of these considerations: First, that|in other words, he only desired to protect 
the difference of wages is occasioned by an|“ existing interests.” He felt, as the mer- 
artificial or political cause, namely taxation : |chants, whose petition he admires, avowedly 
Secondly, that the restriction has, in this|felt, the vanity and impolicy of the artificial 
ease, immediately in view the industrious|encouragements of productions unsuited to 
employment and consequent subsistence of|the climate or circumstances of the country; 
the 9 but he was more alive than the petitioners 
On first, we have already observed, |to the distress which would be occasioned 
in discussing the necessity of protecting|by the sudden withdrawal of that encourage- 
manufactures against general taxation; the|ment where it had existed. 
second appears to us to rest upon a fallacy.} We hope, then, that notwithstanding some 
If, upon a principle which is, at the least,|apparent inconsistencies, Mr. Huskisson’s 
intelligible and plausible, we adopt the em-'systematic policy and the principle of the 
ployment of the people as a ground for pro-|late measures are really such as we have 
tecting our productions or manufactures|endeavoured to recommend. We should un- 
against foreign competition, we must give| willingly part with this belief, but we are 
them that protection against the foreign pro-|satisfied with the correctness of our own 
duct, abstractedly from any considerations | views. 
of the means whereby the foreigner is en-| We fully admit the necessity of so man- 
abled successfully to compete with them. |aging the transition from a protective to an 
The fallacy consists in considering the pro-| unrestricted system, as to occasion as little 
tection to rest upon a principle of equitable|as possible of individual distress; but it is 
adjustment of the interests of native andjobvious, that unless we constantly bear in 
foreigner ; whereas, if it be justifiable at all,|mind that the transition is to be made, our 
it ean only be justifiable upon the principle| measures wi!l be unavailing. We may pro- 
of preferring the interests of the native to|ceed very gradually; we can perhaps hardly 
those of the foreigner. We protect the na-| proceed by steps too slow, but we must step 
tive manufacturer against the foreigner,|continually forward in the direction which 
either for his own sake, as one of ourselves,| we have determined to take. 
or for the sake of the rest of our community,} ‘To examine whether the transition has 
who will have to maintain him if deprived|been prudently man will be a part of 
of the means of obtaining recompense for|our duty, when, in a future number, we re- 
his labour : unless we protect him effectual-|sume and conclude this important discus- 
ly, we shall not accomplish our purpose in|sion. We shall then consider the results of 
either view of it. the changes which have been made. Bat 
On these considerations, we doubt the|we cannot quit the subject now without de- 
accuracy of the distinction frequently made |claring our conviction, that the consequences 
between prohibition and protection, as parts|of the new measures, so far as they have 
of a permanent system, abétractedly from|gone, have been favourable ;—that our ex- 
temporary considerations. There is no dif-|ports of commodities produced by British 
ference except in degree, and not always|industry have been greatly augmented; that 
that; since a protective duty, even though|the increased importation has consisted 
not high in its rate, is often equivalent to a chiefly in raw materials, or in desirable 
prohibition. commodities not produced in England ; and 
When the question is not of a permanent |that even as to those very few branches of 
system of protection, but of the transition|industry, bearing a scarcely estimable pro- 
from a system of restriction to one of unre-| portion to the whole of commerce and con- 
strained intercourse, the substitution of alsumption, in which there has been an in- 
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creased competition of foreigners, it is at 
least very doubtful whether British indus- 
try, even in those particular branches, has 
not been enlarged by the change. 

All this we hope to show as clearly as, 
we trust, we have exhibited the soundness 
of the principle of freedom; and we shall 
contend that it is the duty of parliament to 
give to that principle a wider operation. 
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From the Monthly Review. 
THE MUSIC OF NATURE.* 


Mr. Garpener has found out a very cap- 
tivating title for his book; but certainly a 
work that less corresponds with its title, it 
has never been our fortune to peruse. From 
the promise held out in that title, we were 
fully justified in expecting that the sounds 
usually heard in the natural world, the songs 
of the various birds, the murmurs of falling 
water, of the wind in its different degrees of 
velocity, and of the animals to whom vocal 
powers are given, would have been in the 
first place collected and arranged upon some 
system; and that in the second place, the 
relation of those sounds to “the passionate 
and pleasing” passages produced by artifi- 
cial skill would have been developed in a 
satisfactory manner. But the author, after 
bestowing some pains upon the first part of 
his task, seems altogether to have forgotten 
the second part. He has collected with 
some labour, and represented with consi- 
derable accuracy, the accustomed notes of 
birds, the noises of insects, and other sounds 
which may be said to be natural, but he has 
not attempted to show any analogy between 
those sounds, and the artificial expression 
which we produce, when we desire to excite 
strong, or merely agreeable emotions. 

The title is therefore altogether a mis- 
nomer. Instead of being a treatise upon 
“The Music of Nature,”’ it is for the most 
part a dissertation upon the music of art, 
upon the powers of the human voice, upon 
the various instruments from which sweet 
sounds may be elicited, and upon the pecu- 
liar excellence of those persons who have 
obtained distinction as vocal or instrumental 
performers. And if it had been so entitled 
as to present the reader at the first glance 
with a fair index to its contents, we have 
little doubt that it would have had a better 
chance of popularity. Those who have much 
acquaintauce with the art of music at all, 





* The Music of Nature; or an Attempt to prove that 
what is passionate and pleasing in the Art of Singing, 
Speaking, and Performing upon Musical Instruments, 
is derived from the sounds of the Animated World. 
With curious and interesting Illustrations. By William 
Gardener. 8vo. pp. 530. London: Longman and Co. 
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must be well aware that the skill of man hag 
alone gathered together those tones which 
are most pleasing to the human ear; and 
that however delightful the notes of the 
blackbird, the cmap» the thrush, the li 

the lark, or even the nightingale, may be, 
they are not music, nor even the materials 
of music, in the prevailing sense of the word, 
Nature herself - enabled us to excel her 
untutored songsters, in the same way as she 
has assisted us by transplanting and culti. 
vating her wild flowers, to bestow 
them a richness of tint, and a degree of va- 
riety and beauty, which they never could 
possess in the hedges where she originally 
strewed them. 

But though his title be wrong, his work 
is still walle of being read; it is founded 
on good principles, and calculated to diffuse 
a sound taste in musical composition and 
execution. He begins with a chapter on 
the structure of the ear, in which he men- 
tions several instances of the extreme acute- 
ness to which that or may attain, by 
habitual application. Thus miners, in bo 
ring for coal, can frequently tell by the 
sound the exact nature of the substances 
which they are penetrating. “A friend of 
the writer’s,”’ he states, “‘ has declared that 
he could readily perceive the motion of a 
flea, when on his nightcap, by the sound 
emitted by the machinery of his leaping 
powers.” A similar instance of quickness 
of hearing is given by Kirby and Spence, in 
their work on insects, in which they say 
that they know of no other insect, “ the 
tread of which is accompanied by sound, 
except indeed the flea, whose steps a lady 
assured them she always hears when it 
passes over her nightcap, and that it clacks 
as if it was walking upon pattens!”? The 
atmosphere is the common medium through 
which sound is conveyed, but recent expe- 
riments have shown, that there are other 
bodies through which it may be transmitted 
with greater expedition. If a string of pack- 
thread be attached to the stem of a tuning 
fork, and the other end of the thread be 
wrapt round the little finger, and placed in 
the chamber of the ear, the sound of the 
fork, when made to vibrate, will be heard 
at the end of the thread, though two hundred 
yards distant, while it is altogether imper- 
ceptible to a by-stander. It has been 
gested, that telegraphs, or, more properly 
speaking, telephones, might be invented 
upon this principle. The author states that 
some such instruments have been already 
perfected, and are about to be exhibited, but 
we have as yet heard nothing of them. 

It is a curious fact in the history of sounds, 
that the loudest noises perish almost on the 
Spot where they are produced, whereas mu- 
sical tones will be heard at a great distance. 
Thus, if we approach within a mile of a 
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town or village in which a fair is held, we 
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hear faintly the clamour of the 
sitendes pos fees distinctly the organs, 
and other musical instruments which are 
a for their amusement. If a Cremona 
violi real Amati—be — by the side 
of a modern fiddle, the latter will sound 
much the louder of the two: but the sweet 


brilliant tone of the Amati will be heard at| Agai 


a distance to which the other cannot reach. 
The amateurs always went into the gallery 
to hear the cremona of Barthelemon, when 
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member the liarly touching and persua- 
sive notes which he elicits on that occasion 
from the natural harmonies of his vocal 
organs. ‘Thus also in Othello, how pathetic 
were the tones in which he bewailed his 
fate, when the treacherous Iago had fully 
instilled the poison of jealousy into his ear! 
in, what a savage piercing voice was 
there when he exclaimed, as Shylock, ** Oh! 
if I can catch him once upon the hip!” Mr. 
Gardener very accurately describes Kean’s 


unrivalled powers in giving vocal expression 
to anger, when he observes that “ his tones 
of furious passion are deep seated in the 
chest, like those of the lion and tiger; and 
it is his mastery over these instinctive tones 
by which he so powerfully moves his audi- 
ence. At times he vomits a torrent of words 
in a breath, yet avails himself of all the ad- 
vantages of deliberation. His pauses give 
a grandeur to his performance, and speak 
more than words themselves.” Kemble’s 
voice was bad: that of Macready is still 
worse. Miss Fanny Kemble’s voice is so 
deficient in volume, that let her talents for 
acting be ever so great, she cannot succeed 
in gaining a complete mastery over her 
audience. Liston’s voice possesses a greater 
range than that of any performer upon the 
stage. It is, in fact, as the author expresses 
it, to the junction of his magnificent voice 
with the mean and senseless characters 
which he personates, that we must attribute 
the irresistible drollery of his performances. 

The art of singing is discussed in a sepa- 
rate chapter, in which, amongst other sensi- 
ble rules, he inculeates the necessity of 
breathing occasionally into sounds, a tone 
of passionate feeling. “The singer,” he 
justly observes, “‘ who contemplates the 
sounds merely as they are marked out by 
the notes, who has not an internal sensation 
of what the author would express, may ex- 
ecute his task with musical exactness; but 
without this emotion, he will fail to affect 
his hearers, for it is an old observation, to 
produce a passion in others, we must first 
feel it ourselves.” Upon such occasions as 
these, we must have recourse to what are 
called the instinctive tones—those natural 
inflections of the voice, which scarcely re- 
_ the assistance of language to render 

em expressive of the sentiment which we 
wish to convey, whether it be one of joy or 


he led at the Opera. Dr. Young, on the 
authority of Derhan, states that at Gibraltar 
the human voice was heard at the distance 
of ten miles. It is a well known fact, that 
the human voice may be heard to a greater 
distance than that of any other animal. 
Thus, when the cottager in the woods, or in 
an open plain, wishes to call her husband, 
who is working at a distance, she does not 
shout, but pitches her voice at a musical 
key, which she knows from habit, and by that 
means it reaches his ear. “ The loudest roar 
of the lion could not penetrate so far. This 
of musical sound in the human 

voice,” says the author, “is strikingly shown 
in the cathedrals abroad. Here the mass is 
entirely performed in musical sounds, and 
becomes audible to every devotee, however 
placed in the remotest part of the church; 
whereas, if the same service had been read, 
the sound would not have travelled beyond 
the precincts of the choir.” Those orators 
who are heard in large assemblies most dis- 
tinetly, and at the greatest distance, are 
those who, by modulating the voice, render 
it most musical. Loud speakers are seldom 
heard to advantage. Burke’s voice is said 
to have been a sort of lofty cry, which 
tended as much as the formality of his dis- 
courses in the House of Commons to send 
the members to their dinner. Chatham’s 
lowest whisper was distinctly heard; “ his 
middle tones were sweet, rich, and beauti- 
fully varied,”” says a writer, describing that 
great orator; ‘‘ when he elevated his voice 
to its highest pitch, the House was com- 
pletely filled with the volume of sound; the 
effect was awful, except when he wished to 
eheer and animate; and then he had spirit- 
irring notes, which were perfectly irresis- 
tible. ‘The terrible, however, was his pecu- 
liar power. Then the whole House sunk 
before him; still he was dignified, and won- 
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derful as was his eloquence, it was attended 
with this important effect, that it impressed 
every hearer with a conviction that there 
was something in him finer even than his 
words; that the man was infinitely greater 
than the orator.” 

Kean, the loss of whose powers as the 
first tragedian of his day, must be imputed 
to his unrestrained love of dissipation, pos- 


sessed a voice in the highest degree musi- 
eal. Every one who has witnessed his 
celebrated scene with Lady Anne, will re- 





“These passionate tones, which 
so powerfully lay hold of our affections, are 
for the most part formed in the chest, and 
are of that order termed the voce de petto. 
This is the case with those that express the 
sensations of sorrow, pity, love, and regret; 
while those of joy, , and exultation, are 
to be referred to the higher voice, the voce 
de testa, for we do not quarrel in the same 
tones that we love. The application of 
these instinctive tones may ——_ 
to those colours in a picture by which the 
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painter gives a warmth to his subject, and| being repeated and not answered, the parrot 
which may be termed the colouring of the|struck up the first verse of ‘ God save the 
musical art.” King,’ ina clear a tone, aiming 
The author has devoted several pages of|the style of the singer, and sang it 
his work to characteristic sketches of vocal|The ease with which this bird was taught 
rformers, beginning with Mrs. Anastasia| was equally surprising with the 
inson, who afterwards became Countess|ance. The same lady prepared him to ae. 
of Peterborough. We have next an account| cost Catalani, when dining with Mr. Braham, 
of Madame Mara, the first English soprano,| which so alarmed Madame that she 
who united passion to the power of song.|fell from her chair. Upon his co i 
Norris, Harrison, Saville, Mrs. Billington,|‘ Rule Britannia,’ in a loud and intrepj 
James Bartleman, Vaughan, Knyvett, Bra-| tone, the chauntress fell on her knees 
ham, Catalani, Miss Stephens, Ronzi, Pasta, | the bird, exclaiming in terms of delight her 
Malibran, Sontag, Miss Fanny Ayton, and/admiration of its talents. 
others are also mentioned, with the honours} “ This a has only been exceeded by 
that are justly due to their distinguished|Lord Kelly’s, who, upon being asked to 
powers. The author next treats of excla-|sing, replied—‘I never sing on a Sunday,’ 
mations, laughter, human cries, and cries of|‘ Never mind that, Poll, come, give us a 
animals, giving, as he proceeds, the notes song.’ * No, excuse me, I’ve got a cold 
of the sounds into which those various mo-/don't you hear how hoarselam? This ex. 
difications of voice are resolved. Inachap-|traordinary creature performed the three 
ter upon the violin, he gives the history of| verses entire of *God save the King,’ words 
that instrument, as well as of those persons|and music, without hesitation from the be- 
who have attained to eminent perfection in| ginning to the end.”—pp. 234, 235. 
performing upon it. Among these, he as-| Mr. Gardener’s chapter on bells convinces 
signs Paganini the first place, praising him|us of the truth of a remark which we have 
in terms that to our sober judgment appear/often made to musicians, that too little use 
somewhat extravagant. ‘* With a weak or-|is made of that instrament in the composi- 
ganization,” he says, “ Paganini is one of|tion and performance of pieces intended to 
the most forcible examples of the almost/be heard by large audiences. We fully coin- 
superhuman strength which results from|cide in his opinion, that by the hand of a 
the exaltation of mind produced by genius.|composer they might be so constructed, as 
When he seizes the violin, it seems that a/instead of the senseless jargon which we so 
star descends on him, and inspires him with|often hear, to yield the most varied and 
fire from heaven. He instantly loses his weak-|agreeable melodies. It is calculated that 
ness—a new existence opens to him; he is/eight bells of different notes would furnish 
another creature; and during the musical ac-|forty thousand three hundred and twenty 
tion, his strength is more than quintupled !’’|different passages. Without going further 
After detailing the songs of different birds,|than this, we see here at once an inexhaus- 
the author mentions the following curious|tible source of melody, which musicians still 
anecdotes of cuckoos and parrots. pene. comparatively uncultivated. 
“This noted bird is a foreign musSician,|In listening to the sound of bells in the open 
and, like many others, remarkable for his/air, one is often surprised to hear them on 
cunning as well as his song. They lay|the right hand side, when in fact they are 
their eggs in the nests of other birds, which|rung on the left hand side. This curious 
are no sooner hatched and fed than the|phenomenon is the result of the power of 
young cuckoo, with lawless strength, bun-|echo, upon which the author makes some 
dies out his brother nestlings, and takes| interesting observations. 
complete possession. Thus obtaining bed} ‘In the whole hemisphere of sounds there 
and board at other’s cost, he stays and/is no circumstance more strikingly curious 
singe; and having passed the summer with|than that of an echo. To hear one’s own 
us, bids John Bull adieu, and goes abroad. | voice returned as if it were the voice of ano- 
** Parrots, like cuckoos, form their notes|ther, is perhaps more surprising than the re- 
deep in the throat, and show great aptitude| flection of one’s self in a glass. Indeed 
in imitating the human voice. A most re-|there is so close a resemblance between the 
markable instance I met with at Mr.|effects of light and sound, that we might al- 
Braham’s villa in Brompton. A lady who/most suppose them governed by the same 
had t admiration for his talents, pre-|laws. Sound is not only reflected in the 
sented him with a parrot, on which she had/ same way, but it may also be converged into 
bestowed great pains in teaching it to talk./a —_ like light. An imperfect experiment 
After dinner, during a — in the conver-|of this kind may be tried = Westminster 
sation, I was startled by a voice from one|bridge in the night-time. Ifa person whis- 
corner of the room calling out, in a strong] per in one of the alcoves (the form of which 
hearty manner, ‘ Come, Braham, give us a| produces the effect) he will be distinctly heard 
song!’ Nothing could exceed the surprise}in the opposite one though at so a dis- 
and admiration of the company. The request|tance; but a still more striking of 
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a similar kind takes place in the whispering | with less effort to the voice that utters them, 
that encircles the inside of the dome|than sounds which are not regulated by any 
aul’s. musical scale. 
In his , Susman upon the _—_ instru- 
: ; —as a house, a/ments w musicians use, the author gives 
_ es ont Files atjane at seventy |the preference, as who would not !—to the 
feet distance from the speaker, will distinct-|°™S@"- 
ly retarn a vow mew > and for every forty} ‘Of all instruments this is the most no- 
farther from t pr ee Ape Ae sylla-|ble, possessing powers of the greatest ex- 
ble more. In Italy, where the atmosphere/tent and variety. How the sober dignity of 
and the country are so favourable to echoes, |its tones harmonizes with the dark massive 
meet with many of extraordinary dura-| pile which we walk around and view with 
tion. Some repeat whole strains of music,|wonder! while ing on the heavy towers 
which have given rise to those puerile repe-jon high, its hollow tones within s of 
titions or symphonies to be met with in|mass and vespers, long gone by, all the 
early writers of thatcountry. So perfect is|train of superstitious chivalry. And as we 
the echo, that the ear is often deceived in not|pace the long drawn aisles of light and 
distinguishing the reflected sounds from/shade, where the glowing beams of tinted 
those which are direct. In listening to the| windows fall on the youthful fair, kneeling 
ringing of bells, when an object so inter-|to ask heaven’s grace, so beautifully ex- 
yenes as to cut off the direct rays, we hear| pressed by the poet,— 
oie nwo the other! Rose bloom fell on her hands together prest, 
be in an opposite quarter. In whistling or rer = — os = pe = amethyst 
calling toa dog, you find him so deceived 06 Ser Ree 8 ay ea 
by this circumstance as sometimes to run| “ How the heavenly tones in solemn gran- 
away from you. It is this reflex of sound/deur roll along! It is only upon the conti- 
that contributes so much to the musical ex-/nent that we can enjoy these sublime sensa- 
cellence of a well-constructed room ; and it/tions. Holland, the Low Countries, and 
is a mistaken notion that curvatures, circular|Germany, are spread over with these majes- 
walls, or arched roofs, add to its perfection. | tic instruments in profuse variety. At Haar- 
On the contrary, they injure the general ef-|lem there is one of stupendous size: the ef- 
fect by converging the rays of sound into|fect of which surpasses every thing the mind 
large portions, an ee into par-|can conceive. ‘Theos sounds which seem 
ticular parts of the room. e best —_ to roll from the skies into the deep abyss of 
‘for a concert room is a parallelogram or ong harmony. In the puritanical service of the 


square, in which the sounds are equally dif-| Dutch, nothing but eee | is ever = 
fused. Our cathedrals partake of this form,|formed. For the purpose of leading their 


of St. 
« Echoes are produced by the voice fall- 











.and are the finest buildings in the country|immense congregations, of not less than 


for the display of musical effects.”’* three thousand voices singing in unison, 
“ The London cries” of the olden time are | these organs are furnished with an enormous 
here set down, as a part we suppose of the pipe called the vor humana, which so pre- 
‘Music of Nature.’ More of those cries, dominates over the rolling thunder of the 
however, remain to this day than the author double diapasons, that you might conceive 
seems to be aware of. Indeed, with the ex-|it to be the voice of a monster, concealed in 
ception of the watchman’s hourly call, which |this mountain of sounds. The grandeur of 
the new police have dispensed with, and the |this organ is much augmented by the vast- 
proclamations of the newspaper venders, |N@ss of the church in which it stands. 
which became so great a nuisance that they | Higher than Westminster Abbey—it fills up 
were forbidden, we may still hear in various| the end of the l aisle, reaching from the 
of the metropolis most of the musical |gTound to the roof, and from one side to the 
invitations to the purchase or sale of articles other, the pipes having the appearance of 
which were sung in the ears of our ances-|¥@St columns of silver. The extemporary 


tors. They all are framed upon the princi- 
ple that musical sounds penetrate farther 





; : upon the shore. 
* The writer was admitted to the rehearsal of the fi : 
gilt pon ta York Codhedral, 1088, ‘|| Phe largest organs in England are but mere 


of six hundred performers, when only five auditors were |tOYS, compared to this magnificent instru- 
present. Upon the first burst of the voices and instru-| ment, which strikes the senses with awe and 
ments on the words “ Glory be te God,” the effect was}wonder. The writer, on Whitsunday, 1824, 
more than the senses could bear, so much was the sound | was in the organ-loft at Westminster Abbey, 
wie ne building ; Por when the king and queen of Oulge, — 
the imagina: penne ae retiring wich Isles, were introduced by the dean, 
hee me bons der 4 laced near himself in the choir. The king, 


a vulgar-looking man, perfectly black, dress- 


the sounds could only be compared to the distant roll | P 
and convulsion of nature.” 
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ed in a black coat, white waistcoat, and pea- 
green gloves, which were not long = 
to conceal his sooty wrists, up the 
whole time of the service gazing with 
amazement at the roof. The queen, a tall, 
fine, masculine was so struck upon 
the first burst of the organ, as to be thrown 
into extreme agitation, so much so, that she 
would have leaped out of the stall in which 
she was placed, had not her maid of honour 
(an English lady) ——— her by laying 
hands upon her. Every time the organ re- 
commenced with its full volume of sound, 
this phrensy returned, and caused much con- 
fusion. During the sermon she settled down 
into something like composure, and at the 
conclusion was led out by the dean and other 
dignitaries to view the edifice. Habited in 
a fashionable morning dress, her majes 

was oy distinguishable from her attend- 
ants by her gaunt and gigantic figure, and 
the sudden ejaculation of surprise which she 
was constantly making. The king, however, 
lost in mute attention, never lowered his 
eyes from the roof, but kept staggering about 
the church till he made his exit at the door.” 


Ti posed that one of th rf 
tis sup at one of the most perfect 
° in this country, for equality G tone 
and richness of combination, is that of St. 
Martin’s church, Leicester; it is the work of 
Snetzler, a German, who constructed a si- 
milar instrument for Halifax. The clarionet 
was formerly so difficult an instrument, that 
few persons could master it in less than 
twenty years, and even then only by inces- 
sant practice of at least six hours a day. 
Most of the difficulties are, however, now 
removed by having clarionets made in dif- 
ferent keys. The trombone is the sackbut 
of the Scriptures. One of these instruments 
was discovered in Herculaneum, where it 
had lain for nearly two thousand years under 
the ashes; the lower part of it was made 
with bronze, and the upper with the mouth- 
piece of gold. It was — by the King 
of Naples to George III., and from that mo- 
del the modern trombone, used with so much 
effect in military bands, has been fashioned. 
The trumpet has been carried to the greatest 
perfection in Russia. 

“There is a species of horn or trumpet 
music in Russia that surpasses every thing 
of its kind, and which can only be heard in 
the palace of the emperor at Moscow. A 
friend of the writer, M. Baillot, when at that 
court, was conducted by prince Potemkin in- 
toa long dark gallery, where, at a distance, 
was stationed this extraordinary band. The 
composer listened with astonishment, and 
was asked by the prince what he thought of 
it. ‘ All that I know,’ replied the musician, 
‘is, that it is like nothing on this earth. It 
is the music of another world, and I am ut- 
terly at a loss even to guess how it is pro- 
duced.’ Lights were instantly brought, and 
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there appeared two hundred soldi 

with a trumpet or horn in his hand, varying 
in length from the size of an extingui 
which they much resembled, to twenty feet 
in length. And what is most ; 
each performer upon his instrument 

but a single note, all of which fell in sue. 
cession so aptly, that the two hundred 

in oe a symphony of Haydn's, had 
the effect of one grand instrument. The 
power of accent thus exerted by every per. 
son upon his individual note, gave a series 
of effects to the performance unattainable in 
any other way, and as endless as they were 
surprising.” —p. 366. 

e drum is also now used with great ef- 
fect in concerted pieces. It was probably 
introduced for the first time at Leicester, in 
1774, at the first grand musical festival that 
ever took place in England. On that occa- 
sion the drum attracted great attention, not 
only from its novel effect, but from its hay- 
ing been beaten by the Earl of Sandwich, by 
whom, in conjunction with Mr. Cradock of 
Gumley, the assemblage was convened. 
His lordship was so enamoured of drums, 
that he had one side of his music room at 
Hinchinbrook strained with parchment, for 
one of the oratorios which were performed 
there: but such was the effect of the parch- 
ment when first suddenly struck, that the 
company were dreadfully alarmed, and se- 
veral ladies went into fits. When playedin 

ianissimo, the sound of the drum is pecu- 
fiarly grateful, as it resembles a distant 
echo, and fills the mind with an idea of vast- 
ness. It is upon this principle that we feel 
excited by the sound of storms. 

“Who has not felt the charms of a win- 
ter’s evening, the cheerful fire, and warm 
hearth-rug, with curtains falling in ample 
draperies upon the floor, when the storm has 
been raging without? The whirling trees, 
the cries of the blast through the crannies of 
the hall, as if benighted wretches were im- 
ploring shelter? ese are the sounds that 
touch the musician’s ear. Sounds still more 
awful are the hollow murmurs of earth- 
quakes, the thunder of volcanoes, and the 
roar of hurricanes. Happily we are not vi- 
sited with these tremendous convulsions: 
yet we have them upon a smaller scale, suf- 
ficient to raise the sublimest sensations. 
Lying as we do in the midst of waters, the 
grandest exhibition with us is the sea in @ 
storm. When at rest, like a monster asleep, 
it strikes us with awe by its vastness; but 
when roused into tempestuous fury, and 
swelling waves threaten to overwhelm the 
land, we may truly say, that in Britain N 
tune has fixed his throne. Winstanley, in 
his description of the Edd lighthouse, 
has represented the sea as dashing a hun- 
dred feet above the top of that perilous struc- 
ture. But the furious commotion of the 





northern sea far surpasses this in grandeur. 
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By William 


friend of the writer who was employed 
the trigonometrical survey in the Ork- 
Isles, describes the waves in that region 
d a stormto be of the most frightful 
vastness, striking the granite face of the per- 

icular rocks with a force so tremendous 
as to carry the spray over the island for thir- 
ty miles, destroying the crops in the whole 
of the distance. It is this scenery in na- 
ture’s theatre, accompanied by the roar of 
the elements, that so appals us, that we in- 
voluntarily turn away from the stupendous 


ES 


t. 

“In the storms on land trees are the grand 
instruments which augment the mighty roar. 
Their yells mixed up with the blast send 
forth most terrific harmonies. Those 
who have traversed the black forests in Ger- 
many can have some idea of the horrid din 
of those domains. The common people hide 
themselves from the spirit of the woods, lit- 
tle reflecting that it is the lashing winds 
against the giant trunks of the forest which 
cause the dreadful howling they hear! Sir 
Thomas Lauder has given us some idea of 
these effects in the hurricanes of Scotland, 
1829, when he describes the flood of Moray. 
There was something inexpressibly fearful 
and sublime in the roar of the torrents which 
filled the valley, and the fitful gusts of the 
north wind that groaned among the woods. 
The tall ornamental trees, one by one, had 
begun to yield; the noise was a distinct 
combination of two kinds of sound; one a 
uniform continued roar, the other like rapid 
discharges of many cannons at once. e 
first proceeded from the violence of the wa- 
ter; the other, which was heard through it, 
and as it were muffled by it, came from the 
enormous stones which the stream was hurl- 
ing over its rocky bed. Above all this was 
heard the fiend-like shriek of the wind, yel- 
ling as if the demon of desolation had been 
riding upon its blast. The whole scene had 
an air of unreality about it that bewildered 
the senses. It was like some of those wild 
dramatic exhibitions where nature’s opera- 
tions are out-heroded by the mechanist of 
the theatre, where mountains are thrown 
down by artificial storms. Never did the 
unsubstantiality of all earthly things come 
so perfectly home to my conviction. The 
hand of God appeared to be at work, and I 
felt that had he only pronounced his dread 
fiat, millions of such worlds as that we in- 
habit would cease to exist?’ It is only in 
situations like these, where the sounds are 
reflected by surrounding hills, that we can 
at all feel a storm. In the polar regions, 
where no traces of vegetation appear upon 
that glassy surface, there is a complete ab- 
sence of sound: as on the highest point of 
the Alps, a ‘ solemn silence reigns.’ But 
as the avalanches descend, their thunders 
roll the valleys in awful grandeur. 

“ Perhaps of all noises which are aug- 








ooh, 


all.’ The sounds sinking into an abyss of 


Rt 
nothing remained but the shell, and some 
dried sinews that were stretched across. 
The wind breathing over them drew forth 
sounds which a traveller, fabled to be Apollo, 
noticed, and for many ages afterwards the 
— was deemed an essential 
for wh 
venient material. The twang of the hun- 
ter’s bow is said to have suggested the im- 
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mented by omtened, seenpetints hone 
are more appallin the 

rolling a portion of rock into Heldon Hole, 
in Derbyshire 


iment of 


. To stand on the brink of 
this fathomless gulph, and to hear the thun- 
dering mass fall from cavern to. cavern, 
wakening the frightful echoes in the vast 


chambers below, fills the mind with terror 
and dismay. This noise, more terrible than 


the whirlpool of Charybdis, is, in some de- 
imitated by Haydn, in a chorus in Ju- 
at the words ‘ the Lord devoureth them 


nned with an effect worthy 


harmony, are 
thoven himself.”—pp. 376 


of the great 


—379. 


To the wind we are indebted for the 


pleasing sounds of the Molian harp, and 
even for the invention of the stri harp 
ayed by the fingers. On the banks of the 


ile a dead tortoise was found, of which 


of the 
It was the original sounding board, 
ich we have substituted a more con- 


stretched over a 
ve su ted the 


rovement of the stri 
arger space, and also to 


form of the primitive harp. Nature has still 
many instruments of her own, the rocks, the 
trees, the waves of the ocean, from which 
she frequently elicits sounds, that while 


they delight the well informed, terrify the 
ignorant. 

‘Sailors are a most superstitious race, and 
have a secret dread of remarkable sounds 
heard at sea. At the Land’s End, it is not 
uncommon to hear a mysterious sound off 
the coast previous to a storm, which fisher- 
men are not willing to attribute to natural 


causes, but believe it to come from the spi- 


rit of the deep. This effect is obviously 
occasioned by the coming storm whistlin 
through the crevices of the rocks that stan 
in the sea, and which skirt the Cornish 
coast; so much do the people consider this 
as ominous of shipwreck, that no one can 
be persuaded to venture out to sea while 
this warning voice is heard. In the north- 
ern seas, our sailors are alarmed by a sin- 
lar musical effect, which is now well un- 
erstood to proceed from the whale inhaling 
his breath. Similar sounds probably may 
be uttered by other monsters of the deep, 
upon which the ancients fallaciously founded 
their notions of sea nymphs and sirens. 
The peasantry may be classed with the 
sailors; they have not yet lost their faith in 
witchcraft and supernatural : yetsuch 
is the advance of knowledge in the manu- 
facturing districts, where science is blended 
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with every operation and every art, that 
these traits of ignorance no longer exist. 
The idea that fairies dance in the meadows 
on warm summer nights to sweet music, 
no doubt has arisen from the sound ascribed 
to the midnight dances of the ephemera, no- 
ticed at the 247th page; but to see these 
green little figures flitting to and fro, is a 
stretch of imagination that can only result 
from a state of fear and trepidation. Great 
stress is laid by the country people upon 
sounds heard in the night time, such as the 
croaking of the raven, or the thrilling note 
of the screech owl. These are always con- 
sidered as bad omens, and a certain presage 
of disaster and death. 

“The power of the imagination to re- 
produce sounds, when in a state between 
sleeping and waking, is a fact that no one 
can doubt. Who has not found himself 
suddenly aroused by a sound, or startled out 
of sleep by a well-known voice, when it is 
certain no sound had been uttered? These 
effects, like our dreams, are excited by 
causes extremely slight. By the lower or- 
der these sounds are considered as calls or 
warnings from invisible spirits.” —pp. 382, 
383. 

Echo is said to reflect sound upon the 
same, or nearly the same, principles that a 
mirror reflects light. By a similar analogy, 
and a very curious one it is, every sound is 
a combination of three different tones, as 
every ray of light is composed of seven dif- 
ferent colours. Further, as there is a natu- 
ral affinity between colours, by observing 
which the painter gives harmony to his pic- 
ture, so there is a similar affinity between 
sounds, which is the true cause of musical 
harmony. The Chinese have not yet arrived 
at the art of giving perspective to their 
paintings; neither have they yet acquired 
the power of producing harmony in their 
music. Melody is defined to be “a succes- 
sion of sounds at harmonic distances ;” in 
other words it is a form of harmony, its ex- 
cellence being dependent on the order of the 
chords through which it is made to pass. 
This definition is vague and imperfect. Me- 
lody is in fact the sentiment of music: har- 
mony is its style. We may write very cor- 
rectly, and even produce gracefulness in our 
language: but unless it be informed by sen- 
timent, it will not affect the feelings. Ina 
word, harmony is the result of science, as 
style is of grammar: but melody in music, 
and sentiment in literature, are alike the 
results of inspiration. It is to inspiration 
that those nations which can boast of a na- 
tional music are indebted for that highly 
ornamental possession. Whatever of that 
kind the Britons anciently possessed, would 
seem to have been driven into Wales. With 
the exception of a few glees, we have in 
fact nothing that now deserves the name of 
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“If we can set up any claim to 
it is in our glees and anthems. Dr. 
in his learned essay on the ancient mi . 
informs us that a class of these were 
called glee-men, who no doubt were the 
first who performed vocal music in parts, 
The earliest pieces of this kind upon reeord 
are by our madigral writers, and were 
bably founded upon the taste of the Itali 
school. Compositions for the church were 
not set to English words until the time of 
Tallis, since which the anthem has been 
brought to the highest state of perfection by 
our countrymen, Croft, Green, and Boyce, 
The choicest pieces of these authors are to 
be found in the third volume of Sacred Me. 
lodies—these will remain for centuries the 
ornaments of the English church. It was 
not till about the year 1770, that glees be- 
came the taste in England, and formed a 
prominent part in the private concerts of the 
nobility. At this time the celebrated vio- 
linist, Giardini arrived in this country. Be- 
ing on a visit to Lord Sandwich at Hinch- 
ingbrook, he felt so annoyed he inces- 
sant round of glee singing that he mae | 
said, “if dat be de moosic for de English, 
he compose de glees.” 

** About this period, the art of glee writing 
was much encouraged by the Catch Club, 
in which the royal dukes and some of the 
first nobility joined in giving every year'a 
gold medal for the best comic and serious 
glee. This raised an emulous spirit amongst 
our com rs, and produced the admirable 
pieces cited below, of Cooke, Danby, Pax- 
ton, and Webbe.* The latter tly sur- 
passed his competitors, and during his ca- 
reer gained every prize that was offered. 
Amongst his numerous compositions we 
may mention the following as being truly 
excellent. 


“*¢A generous friendship no cold medium 
knows.” 

** ¢Come, live with me, and be my love.” 

‘* ¢If love and all the world were young.” 

‘Discord, dire sister of the slaughtering 

ower.” 

“ ¢The mighty conqueror.” 

“ ¢Swiftly from the mountain’s brow.” 

** ¢ You gave me your heart t’other day.” 


“Mr. Webbe was a man of refined taste 
and genius, and probably wrote much of the 


originality, 





* The following may be considered as chefs d'eeuvre 
of the authors just named. 


“Cooke. * How sleep the brave who sink to rest.” 
* In the merry month of May.” 

“ Danby. * Awake, Xolian lyre.” 
* When Sappho tuned the raptur’d strain.” 

“ Paxton. * How sweet, how fresh this vernal day?” 
* Round the Hapless Andre's urn.” 


In the lonely vale of streams.” 
* Peace to the souls of the heroes.” 


« Calcott. 





national music. 
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poetry attached to his music. The follow- 
ing lines have never been acknowledged. 
« ¢ When winds breathe soft along the silent 


dee 
The waters curl, the peacefal billows sleep, 
A stronger gale the troubled waves awakes, 
The badlies roughens, and the ocean shakes. 
More dreadful still when furious storms arise, 
The mountain billows bellow to the skies; 
On liquid rocks the tott’ring vessels toss’d, 
Unnumbered surges lash the foaming coast, 
The raging waves excited by the blast 
Whiten with wrath, and split the sturdy 
mast. 
When in an instant, He who rules the floods, 
Earth, air, and fire, Jehovah, God of gods, 
In pleasing accents speaks his sovereign 
will, 
And bids the waters and the winds be still. 
Hush’d are the winds, the waters cease to 
roar, 
Safe are the seas, and silent as the shore. 
Now say what joy elates the sailor’s breast 
With prosp’rous gales so unexpected blest; 
What ease, what transport, in each face is 


seen, 

The heavens look bright, the air and sea 
serene ! 

For every plaint we hear a joyful strain, 

To Him whose pow’r unbounded rules the 
main.’ 
“The following, we believe, is from the 

the pen of Ben Johnson :— 

“ * Hence all ye vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly ; 

There’s nought in this life so sweet, 

If man were wise to see t’t, 

But only melancholy. 

Oh! sweet melacholy, 

Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies ; 

A look that’s fastened to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound, 

Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves, 

Moonlight walks when all the fowls 

Are safely housed, save bats and owls, 

A midnight bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounds we feed upon: 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy 
valley, 

Nothing so dainty sweet as melancholy.’ 
“The just expression with which the 

English language was set, placed the style 

of glee writing very much above the madri- 

f° of Byrd, Wilbye, Bennet, and Weelks. 
eit pieces remain unrivalled specimens of 

canon and fugue, but miserable instances of 

that unison which should ever exist between 

the words and music. That which contri- 

buted to keep alive this taste for glees 

— a period of more than twenty years, 

was the united voices of Harrison, Knyvett, 
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instance of a beautiful blending of sounds 
never effected since their time. The plea- 
sure derived, perhaps, was more the sensual 
— of tone upon the ear, than a 
isplay of musical skill. The author of the 
Ramble in Germany, describes this vocal 
richness on hearing a madrigal performed 
on a raft in the Danube. ‘They glided 
slowly by, in the cool refreshing air of the 
river; the stars were above their heads; 
there was repose and silence in the whole 
scene; they stood up, singing by heart, 
pouring out a rich and mellow harmony, 
without the trouble of thinking of parts, 
and giving up their souls to the quietness 
and shadows around them.’ The birds do 
this in ‘melodious plots of beeches green,’ 
and the Germans imitate them, devoting 
themselves to expression and character. 
During the period in which glees were so 
popular with us, Germany, though in the 
midst of war, was making the most rapid 
strides in the music of instruments. On 
the return of peace, the talented merchants 
of the metropolis — us the important 
works of Haydn and Mozart. These gave 
a new turn to our musical ideas, and we 
awoke from the sleepy style of a past age. 
Amidst this influx of modern art, our glees 
have subsided by their gravity, and proba- 
bly, will never rise into much notice again. 
Our anthems, however, are interwoven with 
the service of the Protestant church, and 
notwithstanding the profusion of splendid 
masses we receive from abroad, they will 
ever preserve the important rank which they 
hold in the department of devotional mu- 
sic.”—pp. 461—471. 

The doctrine which the author propounds 
in the following passage, with respect to 
the salutary influence which the practice of 
singing exercises upon health, must be re- 
ceived with a few grains of allowance. We 
have known within our own experience, 
more than one case, where a delicate con- 
stitution was rendered much more feeble, 
by the party bursting a blood vessel while 
singing. ‘There is no doubt that disease 
has been sometimes caused in the region of 
the throat, by continued vocal exertion. At 
the same time we can very well understand 
that the exercise of the organs by reading 
aloud, or by moderate exercise in vocal mu- 
sic, is eminently conducive to general health. 

** Many writers have strongly insisted 
upon the danger of forcing the voice, in 
learning to sing, thinking it may be greatly 
injured, if not destroyed; but if we attend 
to facts we shall find this to be an erroneous 
opinion. It is a maxim which applies to the 
use of all our faculties, that so long as we 
do not weaken, we strengthen; and this fact 
is strikingly true as it regards the voice. 
If we listen to those whose business it is to 
ery their commodities in the streets, on com- 





and Batleman. Their performance was an 
Museum—V ol. XXI. 


paring their strength of voice to our own, 
No. 125—Q q 
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we shall be surprised to find what a force 
of intonation this daily practice produces. 
When did we ever hear of these itinerants, 
or public singers or speakers being com- 
pelled to give up their profession, in conse- 

uence of a loss of voice? On the contrary, 

is constant exertion strengthens the vocal 
organs, and is highly conducive to health. 
Many persons, in encouraging the develop- 
ment of musical talents in their children, 
have no other view than to add to the num- 
ber of their accomplishments, and afford 
them a means of innocent amusement. It 
was the opinion S Dr. Rush, however, that 
singing by yo adies, whom the customs 
of ao Sher hen many other kinds of 
salubrious exercise, is to be cultivated not 
only as an accomplishment, but as a means 
of preserving health. He particularly insists 
that vocal music should never be neglected 
in the education of a young lady, and states, 
that besides its salutary operation in sooth- 
ing the cares of domestic life, it has a still 
more direct and important effect. ‘I here 
jntroduce a fact,’ remarks the Doctor, ‘ which 
has been suggested to me by my profession ; 
that is, the exercise of the organs of the 
breast by singing, contributes very much to 
defend them from those diseases to which 
the climate and other causes expose them. 
The Germans are seldom afflicted with con- 
sumption, nor have I ever known more than 
one instance of —— of blood amongst 
them. This I believe is in part occasioned 
by the strength which their lungs acquire 
by exercising them frequently in vocal mu- 
sic, which constitutes an essential branch of 
their education. The music-master of our 
academy has furnished me with an observa- 
tion still more in favour of this opinion; he 
informs me that he had known several in- 
strances of persons stron ee to con- 
sumption restored to health by the exercise 
of the lungs in singing.* Dean Bayley, of 
the Chapel Royal, many years back advised 
persons who were learning to sing, as a 
means of strengthening the lungs, and ac- 
quiring a retentive breath, ‘to often run up 
some ascent, especially in the morning, lei- 
surely at first, and accelerating the motion 
near the top, without suffering the . to 
play quick in the manner of panting.’ Hav- 
ing quoted this judicious writer, we are 
tempted to add the following remarks, ad- 
dressed to professional singers. Next to 
this he says, ‘temperance, particularly in 





* “Ip the new establishment of infant schools for 
ebildren of three and four years of age, every thing is 
taught by the aid of song. Their little lessons, their 
recitations, their arithmetical countings, are all chanted ; 
and as they feel the importance of their own voices when 
joimed together, they emulate each other in the power 
of vociferating. This exercise is found to be very be- 
neficial to health. Many instances. have occured of 
weakly children of two or three years of age, that could 
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the use of malt liquors, is beneficial, ayoid- 
ing all occasions of heats and sudden cool 
ing, either by a cessation of motion or drink. 
ing an ing cold, in an overheated state 
of the body, which brings on h 
coughs, and other impediments of singi 
and health. He, a that would be 
repared with a voice, and capacity of si 
be well, besides being in constant petotit 
must avoid all excess, as it is said, ‘ he that 
striveth for the mastery must be temperate 
in all things,’ keeping nature cheerful and in 
constant good humour, which will sweeten 
life and extend its span. Persons may in- 
dulge with more safety at forty than at 
eighteen, when nature is in a state of growth 
and immaturity; though indeed we are as- 
sured from religion, from reason, and 
rience, that we can at no time yield to ex- 
cess and indulgences with any safety to the 
health of the body and mind; and that to 
live soberly with the passions and appetites 
under due subjection, opens the best prospect 
of living in the present world, as well as in 
the next. Let it be thought right in me to 
step forth with these warnings, presenting, 
as it were, a chart of the coast, who have 
for many years traversed the ocean; who 
have seen, and do daily see, not without 
concern and admonition, many young profi- 
cients in music make a dhanolid and y 
end, who have promised fair in the begi 
ning, and might have proceeded happily; 
but, setting off with overmuch sail and too 
strong a tide, suffered shipwreck in the 
channel, before they could well get out to 
sea.’ ”’— pp. 472—475. 
In a chapter upon * utterance,” Mr. Gar- 
deuer very tastefully analyses its constituent 
parts; he remarks that our language espe- 
cially, which needs all the graces of elocu- 
tion to set it off, on account of its numerous 
consonants, is never heard to so much ad- 
vantage as when pronounced by our well 
educated women. This may perhaps be 
wd owing to their acquaintance with the 
talian, but it must be ascribed principally 
to their natural delicacy and clearness of 
articulation. The author next analyses the 
alphabet, and concludes with some observa- 
tions upon Rhythm, which we recommend 
to the attention of our orators, and especially 
of our poets; the latter have as yet much to 
learn upon that subject. 
From the (London) New Monthly Magazine. 
THE HOME OF LOVE. 
“ They sin, who tell us Love can die. 
With Life all other Passions fly, 
All others are but Vanity ;— 
But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever burneth, 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times oppressed, 





scarcely support themselves, having become robust and 
healthy by this constant exercise of the lungs.” 


It here is tried and purified, 
And hath in Heaven its perfect rest."—Southey. 
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Thou movest in visions, Love !—Around — Love! thou passionate in Joy and 
oO; 


thy way, 


E’en throogh this World’s rough path and/And canst thou hope for cloudless peace 
d 


changeful day, 


For ever floats a gleam, 
Not from the realms of 


Morn, 
But thine own Soul’s illumined chambers 


below— 
Here, where bright things must die ¢ 


oonlight or the |Oh, thou! that wildly worshipping, dost shed 
On the frail altar of a mortal eal 


head 
Gifts of Infinity ! 


born— Thou must be still a trembler, fearful Love! 


The colouring of a dream! 


Love, shall I read thy dream !—Oh! is it not , 
Ao tome sheltering, wond-embosomed i oirawect shade cin il 


spot— 
A Bower for thee and thine? 
Yes! lone and lowly is that Home; ye 


there 
Guneting of Heaven in the transparent air 
akes every flower divine. 


Something that mellows and that glorifies 

Bends o’er it ever from the tender skies, 
As o’er some Blessed Isle ; 

E’en like the soft and spiritual glow, 


Danger seems gathering from beneath, above, 


Still round thy precious thing ;— 
sions ipa, 

ee no repose, 

Here, where the blight hath wings. 


And, as a flower with some fine sense imbued 
To shrink before the wind’s vicissitude, 


So in thy prescient breast 
ings quivering with prophetic 
thri 


To the low footstep of each coming ill ; 


—Oh! canst Thou dream of rest? 


Bear up thy dream! thou Mighty and thou 


Wea 


—e rich woods, whereon th’ ethereal Heart, strong as Death, yet as a reed to break, 


Sleeps lovingly awhile. 


He that sits calm on Hi 


swayed ! 
is yet the source 


As a flame, tem 


The very whispers of the Wind have there | Whence thy Soul’s carrent hath its troubled 


A flute-like harmony, that seems to bear 
Greeting from some bright shore, 
Where none have said Farewell 
no deca 
Lends the faint crimson to the dying day ; 


course, 
He that great Deep hath made! 


‘—where | Will He not pity!—He, whose searching eye 
Reads all the secrets of thine agony *— 


Oh! pray to be forgiven 


Where the Storm’s might is o’er. |Thy fond idolatry, thy blind excess, 


And there thou dreamest of Elysian rest, 
In the deep sanctuary of one true breast 
Hidden from earthly ill : 
There wouldst thou watch the homeward 
step, whose sound 
Wakening all Nature to sweet echoes round, 
ine inmost soul can thrill. 


There by the hearth should many a glorious 
hin mind to mind th’ immortal heritage, 


For thee its treasures pour; 
Or music’s voice at vesper hours be heard, 


And seek with Him that Bower of Blessed- 


ness— 
Love! thy sole Home is Heaven! 


From the (London) New Monthly Magazine. 
JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS 
WITH LORD BYRON. 

[BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. } 

“ Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice.” 


From this period we saw Lord Byron fre- 





Or dearer interchange of — word, quently ; he met us in our rides nearly every 


Affection’s household lore. 


And the rich unison of mingled prayer, 
The melody of hearts in heavenly air, 
Thence duly should arise ; 


ay, and the road to Nervi became our fa- 


vourite promenade. While riding by the 
sea-shore, he often recurred to the events of 
his life, mingling sarcasms on himself with 


Lifting the eternal =" th’ adoring breath, | bitter pleasantries against others. He dined 
is} 


Of Spirits, not to be disjoined by Death, 


Up to the starry skies. 


There, dost thou well believe, no storm should 
come 
To mar the stillness of that Angel-Home;— 
There should thy slumbers be 
Weighed down with honey-dew, serenely 
blessed, 
Like theirs who first in Eden’s Grove took 
Test 





Under some balmy tree. 


often with us, and sometimes came after 


dinner, as he complained that he suffered 
from indulging at our repasts, as animal 
food di with him. He added, that 
even the excitement of society, though 
agreeable and exhilarating at the time, left 
a nervous irritation, that prevented sleep or 
occupation for many hours afterwards. 

I once spoke to him, by the desire of his 
medical adviser, on the necessity of his ac- 
customing himself to a more nutritious regi- 
men; but he declared, that if he did, Fe 
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should get fat and stupid, and that it was 
only by abstinence that he felt he had the 
power of exercising his mind. He com- 
plained of being spoiled for society, by| 
having so long lived out of it; and said, that 
ooun naturally of a quick apprehension, 
he latterly felt himself dull and stupid. 
The impression lett on my mind is, that By- 
ron never could have been a brilliant person | 
in society, and that he was not formed for | 
what generally is understood by that term :| 
he has none of the “small change” that 
passes current in the mart of society; his 
gold is in ingots, and cannot be brought 
into use for trifling expenditures; he, how- 
ever, talks a good deal, and likes to ra- 
conter. 

‘Talking of people who were = talkers, | 
he observed that almost all clever people 
were such, and gave several examples: 
amongst others, he cited Voltaire, Horace 
Walpole, Johnson, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and Madame de Stael. ‘“ But,” said he, 
“my friend, Lady . would have 
talked them all out of the field. She, I 
suppose, has heard that all clever people | 
are great talkers, and so has determined on 
displaying, at least, one attribute of that} 
genus; but her Ladyship would do well to 
recollect that ail great talkers are not clever 
people—a truism that no one can doubt who 
has been often in her society.” 

“Lady ————,” continued Byron, 
“with beaucoup de ridicule, has many es- 
sentially fine qualities; she is independent 
in her princip'es—though, by the by, like 
all Independents, she allows that privilege 
to few others, being the veriest tyrant that 
ever L papeees Fashion’s fools, who are com- 
pelled to shake their caps and bells as she | 
wills it. Of all that coterie,”’ said Byron, 
** Madame de » after Lady —_——, 
was the best; at least I thought so, for 
these two ladies were the only ones who 
ventured to protect me when all London 
was crying out against me on the separation, 
and they behaved courageously and kindly ; 
indeed Madame de defended me 
when few dared do so, and I have always 
remembered it. Poor dear Lady : 
does she stil] retain her beautifnl cream-| 
coloured complexion and raven hair? | 
used to long to tell her that she spoiled her| 
looks by her excessive animation ; for eyes, | 
tongue, head, and arms were all in move- 
ment at once, and were only relieved from 
their active service by want of respiration. I 
shall never forget when she once complain- 
ed to me of the fatigue of literary oceupa- 


| 

















tions ; and I, in terror, expected her Lady- |redeeming espieglerie and pol 1 
all this because they will perform parts in 
the comedy of life for which nature has not 
formed them, neglecting their own dignified 
rint- | characters.” 


ship to propose reading to me an epic poem, 
tragedy, or at least a novel of her composi- 
tion, when, lo! she displayed to me a very 
richly-bound Album, half filled with 
ed extracts cut out of newspapers and ma- 
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in the book; and I (happy at being Jet. 
so easily) sincerely agreed with o _ 
literature was very tiresome. I understang 
that she has now advanced with the « 

of Intellect,’’ and got an Album filled with 
MS. poetry, to which all of us, of the craft, 
have contributed’ I was the first; Moore 
wrote something, which was, like all that 
he writes, very sparkling and terse; but he 
got dissatisfied with the faint praise it met 
with from the husband before Miladi saw 
the verses, and destroyed the effusion; | 
know not if he ever has supplied their 
place. Can you fancy Moore peying time 
tion to the opinion of Milor, on Poesy? Had 
it been on racing or horse-flesh he might 
have been right; but Pegasus is, pas 
the only horse of whose paces Lord ——— 
could not be a judge.” 

Talking of fashionable life in London, 
Lord Byron said that there was nothing so 
vapid and ennuyeux. “The English,” 
said he, “*were intended by nature to be 
goes: sober-minded people, and those who 
ive in the country are really admirable. | 
saw a good deal of English country life, 


\and it is the only favourable impression that 


remains of our mode of living; but of Lon- 
don, and exclusive society, 1 retain a fearful 
recollection. Dissipation has need of wit, 
talent, and gaiety to prevent reflection, and 
make the eternal round of frivolous amuse- 
ments pass; and of these,” continued By- 
ron, *“*there was a terrible lack in the so- 
ciety in which I mixed. The minds of the 
English are formed of sterner stuff. You 
may make an English woman (indeed Na- 
ture does this) the best daughter, wife, and 
mother in the world; nay, you may make 
her a heroine; but nothing can make hera 

nuine woman of fashion! And yet this 
atter réle is the one which, par preference, 
she always wishes to act. Thorough-bred 
English gentlewomen,” said Byron, “ are 
the most distinguished and peo Ayes crea- 
tures imaginable. Natural, mild, and dig- 
nified, they are formed to be placed at the 
heads of our patrician establishments ; but 
when es, | quit their congenial spheres to 
enact the leaders of fashion, les dames a la 
mode, they bungle sadly. Their gaiety de- 
generates into levity—their hauteur into in- 
civility—their fashionable ease and noncha- 
lance into brusquerie—and their attempts at 
assuming les usages du monde into a posi- 


jtive outrage on all the bienséances. In 


short, they offer a coarse caricature of the 
airy flightiness and capricious, but amusing, 


légereté of the French, without any of their 


itesse. And 


“ Madame de Stael,”’ continued Lord By- 


gazines, which she had selected and pasted |ron, ‘‘ was forcibly struck by the factitious 
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tone of the best society in London, and 
wished very much to have an opportunity 
of judging of that of the second class. 
She, however, had not this opportunity, 
ch I regret, as I think it would have 
her expectations. In England, the 
raw material is generally 
over-dressing that injures it; and as the 
class she wished to study are well educated, 
and have all the refinement of civilization 
without its corruption, she would have car- 
ried away a favourable impression. 
Grey and his family were the personification 
of her beau idéal of perfection, as I must 
say they are of mine,” continued Byron, 
“and might serve as the finest specimens 
of the pure English 
which so few remain. 
and uncompromised dignity, founded on 
self-respect, and accompanied by that cer- 
tain proof of superiority—simplicity of man- 
ner and freedom from affectation, with her 


should call a timid rider. When his horse 
made a false step, which was not unfre- 
quent, he seemed discomposed ; and when 
we came to any bad part of the road, he 
immediately checked his course and walked 
his horse very slowly, though there really 
was nothing to make even a lady nervous. 
Finding that I could perfectly manage (or 
what he called bully) a very highly-dressed 
horse that I daily rode, he became extreme- 
ly anxious to buy it; asked me a thousand 
questions as to how I had acquired such a 
perfect command of it, &c. &c. and entreat- 
ed, as the greatest favour, that I would re- 
sign it to him as a charger to take to Greece, 
declaring he never would part with it, &. 
As I was by no means a bold rider, we were 
rather amused at observing Lord ‘Byron‘s 
opinion of my courage; and as he seemed 
so anxious for the horse, I agreed to let him 
have it when he was toembark. From this 
time he paid particular attention to the 








mild and matron graces, her whole life offer-| movements of poor Mameluke (the name 


ing a model to wives and mothers—really 


they are 
such wou 
One of our first rides with Lord Byron 


of the horse,) and said he should now feel 
o- to be proud of, and a few|confidence in action with so steady a char- 
d reconcile one to one’s species.” | ge 


r. 
During our ride the conversation turned 


was to Nervi, a village on the sea-coast,/on our mutual friends and acquaintances in 
most romantically situated, and each turn|England. Talking of two of them, for one 
of the road presenting various and beauti-|of whom he professed a great regard, he 
ful prospects. They were all familiar to|declared laughingly that they had saved 
him, and he failed not to point them out, but/him from suicide. Seeing me look grave, 
in very sober terms, never allowing any|he added, “It is a fact, I assure you, I 
thing like enthusiasm in his expressions, | should positively have destroyed myself, but 
th many of the views might have ex-|I guessed that or would write 
cited it. my life, and with this fear before my eyes, 

His appearance on horseback was not ad-|I have lived on. I know so well the sort of 
vantageous, and he seemed aware of it, for|things they would write of me—the ex- 
he made many excuses for his dress and|cuses, lame as myself, that they would of- 
equestrian appointments. His horse was/fer for my delinquencies, while they were 
literally covered with various trappings, in|unnecessarily exposing them, and all this 
the way of cavesons, martingales, and Hea-|done with the avowed intention of justify- 
ven knows how many other (to me) un-jing, what, God help me! cannot be justified, 
known inventions. The saddle was a la|my unpoetical reputation, with which the 
Hussarde with holsters, in which he always| world can have nothing todo! One of my 
carried pistols. His dress consisted of a| friends would dip his pen in clarified honey, 
nankeen jacket and trousers, which appear-|and the other in vinegar, to describe my 
ed to have shrank from washing; the jacket}manifold transgressions, and as I lived on, 


embroidered in the same colour, and with 





and do not wish my poor frame to be either 


three rows of buttons; the waist very short, | preserved or pickled, I have written my Me- 
the back very narrow, and the sleeves set|moirs, where facts will speak for themselves, 
in as they used to be ten or fifteen years be-| without the editorial candour of excuses, 


fore; a black stock, very narrow; a dark- 


such as ‘we cannot excuse this unhappy 


blue velvet cap with a shade, and a verylerror, or defend that impropriety ;’—the 
rich gold band and large gold tassel at the|mode,” continued Byron, “in which friends 
crown; nankeen gaiters, and a pair of blue|exalt their own prudence and virtue, by ex- 


spectacles, completed his costume, which 


hibiting the want of those qualities in their 


was any thing but becoming. This was — departed, and by marking their disap- 


his general dress of a morning for riding, 
but [ have seen it changed for a green 


— of his errors. I have written my 


emoirs,” said Byron, “ to save the neces- 


tartan plaid jacket. He did not ride well,|sity of their being written by a friend or 
which surprised us, as, from the frequent/ friends, and have only to hope they will not 
allusions to horsemanship in his works,|add notes.” 


we expected to find him almost a Nimrod. 


I remarked with a smile, that at al] events 


It was evident that he had pretensions on|he anticipated his friends by saying before 
this point, though he certainly was what I/hand as many illnatured things of them as 
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they could possibly write of him. He 
laughed, and said, ** Depend on it we are 
equal. Poets, (and I may, I suppose, with- 
out presumption, count myself among that 
favoured race, as it has pleased the Fates to 
make me one,) have no friends. On the 
old principle, that ‘union gives force,’ we 
sometimes agree to have a violent friendship 
for each other. We dedicate, we bepraise, 
we write pretty letters, but we do not de- 
ceive each other. In short, we resemble 
you fair ladies, when some half dozen of the 
fairest of you profess to love each other 
mightily, correspond so sweetly, call each 
other by such pretty epithets, and laugh in 
your hearts at those who are taken in by 
such appearances.” 

I endeavoured to defend my sex, but he 
adhered to his opinion. I ought to add that 
during this conversation he was very gay, 
and that though his words may appear se- 
vere, there was no a in his manner. 
The natural flippancy of Lord Byron took 
off all appearance of premeditation or bitter- 
ness from his remarks, even when they 
were acrimonious, and the impression con- 
veyed to, and left on my mind, was, that 
for the most part they were uttered more in 
jest than in earnest. They were however 
sufficiently severe to make me feel that 
there was no safety with him, and that in 
five minutes after one’s quitting him on 
terms of friendship, he could not resist the 
temptation of showing one up, either in 
conversation or by letter, though in half an 
after he would put himself to personal in- 
convenience to render a kindness to the per- 
son so shown up. 

I remarked that in talking of literary pro- 
ductions, he seemed much more susceptible 
to their defects, than alive to their beauties. 
As a proof, he never failed to remember 
some quotation that told against the unhap- 
py author, which he recited with an empha- 
sis, or a mock-heroic air, that made it very 
ludicrous. The pathetic he always bur- 
lesqued in reciting ; but this I am sure pro- 
ceeded from an affectation of not sympa- 
thizing with the general taste. 

April —. Lord Byron dined with us to-day. 
Daring dinner he was as usual gay, and spoke 
in terms of the warmest commendation of 
Sir Walter Scott, not only as an author, but 
as a man, and dwelt with apparent delight 
on his novels, declaring that he had read 
and re-read them over and over again, and 
always with increased pleasure. He said 
that he quite equalled, nay, in his opinion, 
surpassed Cervantes. In talking of Sir 
Walter’s private character, gooinan of 
heart, &c., Lord Byron became more ani- 
mated than I had ever seen him; his colour 
changed from its general pallid tint to a 
more lively hue, and his eyes became hu- 
mid ; never had he appeared to such advan- 
tage, and it might easily be seen that every 
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expression he uttered proceeded from his 
heart.* Poor Byron !—for poor he is even 
with all his genius, rank, and wealth—had 
he lived more with men like Scott, whose 
openness of character and steady principle 
had convinced him that they were in earn- 
est in their goodness, and not making be- 
lieve, (as he always suspects good le 
to be,) his life might be different and hap- 
pier! Byron is so acute an observer that 
nothing escapes him; al] the shades of 
selfishness and vanity are exposed to his 
searching glance, and the misfortune is, 
(and a serious one it is to him,) that when 
he finds these, and alas! they are to be 
found on every side, they disgust and prevent 
his giving credit to the many good qualities 
that often accompany them. He declares 
he can sooner pardon crimes, because they 
proceed from the passions, than these minor 
vices, that spring from egotism and self- 
conceit. We had a long argument this 
evening on the subject, which ended, like 
most arguments, by leaving both of the 
same opinion as when it commenced. I 
endeavoured to prove that crimes were not 
only injurions to the perpetrators, but often 
ruinous to the innocent, and productive of 
misery to friends and relations, whereas 
selfishness and vanity carried with them 
their own punishment, the first deprivin 

the person of all sympathy, and the seco: 

exposing him to ridicule, which to the vain 
is a heavy punishment, but that their effects 
were not destructive to society as are crimes. 

He laughed when I told him that having 
heard him so often declaim against vanity, 
and detect it so often in his friends, I 
to suspect he knew the malady by havin 
had it himself, and that I had observ 
through life, that those persons who had the 
most vanity were the most severe against 
that failing in their friends. He wished to 
impress upon me that he was not vain, and 
gave various proofs to establish this; but I 
produced against him his boasts of swim- 
ming, his evident desire of being consider- 
ed more un homme de société than a poet, 
and other little examples, when he laugh- 
ingly pleaded guilty, and promised to be 
more merciful towards his friends. 

We sat on the balcony after tea; it com- 
mands a fine view, and we had one of those 
moonlight nights that are seen only in this 
country. Every object was tinged with its 
silvery lustre. In front were crowded an 
uncountable number of ships from every 
country, with their various flags waving in 
the breeze which bore to us the sounds of the 





* After all, in spite of Byron’s insincere severity to 
the ordinary herd of absent friends, he did not invaria- 
bly speak well of those whom he thought really deserved 
esteem? Scott, Shelley, Mrs. Leigh, of these he is no 
backbiter! As to the rest, he does not seem (however 
erroneously) to have felt their merits or believed their 





friendship.—Ed, 
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as various languages of the crews. In the 
distance we enjoyed a more expanded view 
of the sea, which reminded Byron of his 
friend Moore’s description, which he quoted: 
« The sea is like a sily’ry lake.” 
The fanale casting its golden blaze into this 
silvery lake, and throwing a red lurid re- 
flection on the sails of the vessels that pass- 
ed near it; the fishermen, with their small 
boats, each having a fire held in a sort of 
te fastened at the end of the boat, which 
urns brilliantly, and by which they not 
only see the fish that approach, but attract 
them; their scarlet caps, which all the Ge- 
noese sailors and fishermen wear, addin 
much to their are appearance, al 
formed a picture that description falls far 
short of; and when to this are joined the 
bland odours of the richest and rarest flow- 
ers, with which the balconies are filled, one 
feels that such nights are never to be forgot- 
ten, and while the senses dwell on each, and 
all, a delicious melancholy steals over the 
mind, as it reflects that, the destinies of 
each conducting to far distant regions, a 
time will arrive when all now before the 
eye will appear but as a dream. 

This was felt by all the party, and after a 
silence of many minutes, it was broken by 
Byron, who remarked, ** What an evening, 
and what a view! Should we ever meet 
in the dense atmosphere of London, shall 
we not recall this evening, and the scenery 
now before us: but no! most probably 
there we should not feel as we do here; we 
should fall into the same heartless, loveless 
apathy that distinguish one half of our dear 
compatriots, or the bustling, impertinent im- 
portance to be considered supreme bon ton 
that marks the other.” 

Byron spoke with bitterness, but it was 
the bitterness of a fine nature soured by 
having been touched too closely by those 
who had lost their better feelings through a 
contact with the world. After a few mi- 
nutes silence, he said, ** Look at that forest 
of masts now before us! from what remote 
parts of the world do they come! o’er how 
many waves have they not passed, and how 
many tempests have they not been, and may 
again be exposed to! how many hearts and 
tender thoughts follow them! mothers, 
wives, sisters, and sweet-hearts, who per- 
haps at this hour are offering up prayers for 
their safety.” 

While he was yet speaking sounds of vo- 
cal music arose; national hymns and bar- 
caroles were sung in turns by the different 
crews, and when they had ceased, “ God 
save the King” was sung by the crews of 
some English merchantmen lying close to 
the pier. This was a sarprise to us all, and 
its effect on our feelings was magnetic. By- 
ron was no less touched than the rest; each 
felt at the moment that tie of country that 
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shore. When the song ceased, » with 
a melancholy smile, observed, * Why, posi- 
tively, we are all quite sentimental this 
evening, and J, J who have sworn against 
sentimentality, find the old leaven still in 
my nature, and quite ready to make a fool 
of me. ‘Tell it not in Gath,’ that is to say, 
breathe it not in London, or to English ears 
polite, or never again shall I be able to enact 
the stoic philosopher. Come, come, this 
will never do, we must forswear moonlight, 
fine views, above all, hearing a national air 
sung. Little does his gracious Majesty Bi 
Ben, as Moore calls him, imagine what loya 
subjects he has at Genoa, and least of all 
that I am among their number.” 

Byron attempted to be gay, but the effort 
was not successful, and he wished us good 
night with a trepidation of manner that 
marked his feelings. And this is the man 
that I have heard considered unfeeling! 
How often are our best qualities turned 
against us, and made the instruments for 
wounding us in the most vulnerable part, 
until, ashamed of betraying our susceptibi- 
lity, we affect an insensibility we are far 
from possessing, and while we deceive 
others, nourish in secret the feelings that 
prey only on our own hearts ! 

It is difficult to judge when Lord Byron 
“ serious or not. He has a habit of mysti- 
ying, that might impose u many; but 
that can be detected by cudniaitig his phy- 
siognomy ; for a sort of mock gravity, now 
and then broken by a malicious smile, be- 
trays when he is speaking for effect, and 
not giving utterance to his real sentiments. 
If he sees that he is detected, he appears 
angry for a moment, and then langhingly 
admits, that it amuses him to hoax people, 
as he calls it, and that when each person, 
at some future day, will give their different 
statements of him, they will be so contra- 
dictory, that all will be doubted,—an idea 
that gratifies him exceedingly! The mobi- 
lity of his nature is extraordinary, and 
makes him inconsistent in his actions as 
well as in his conversation. He introduced 
the subject of La Contessa Guiccioli and 
her family, which we, of course, would not 
have touched on. He stated that they lived 
beneath his roof because his rank as a Bri- 
tish Peer afforded her father and brother 

rotection, they having been banished from 

avenna, their native place, on account of 
their politics. He spoke in high terms of 
the Counts Gamba, father and son; he said 
that he had given the family a wing of his 
house, but that their establishments were 
totally separate, their repasts never taken 
together, and that such was their scrupulous 
delicacy, that they never would aecept a pe- 
cuniary obligation from him in all the diffi- 
culties entailed on them by their exile. He 
represented La Contessa Guiccioli as a most 





unites all when they meet on a far distant 


amiable and lady-like person, perfectly dis- 
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interested and noble-minded, devotedly at- 
tached to him, and possessing so many high 
and estimable qualities, as to offer an excuse 
for any man’s attachment to her. He said 
that he had been passionately in love with 
her, and that she had sacrificed every thing 
for him; that the whole of her conduct to- 
wards him had been admirable, and that not 
only did he feel the strongest personal at- 
tachment to her, but the highest sentiments 
of esteem. He dwelt with evident compla- 
cency on her noble birth and distinguished 
connexions,—advantages to which he at- 
taches —_ importance. I never met any 
one with so decided a taste for aristocracy 
as Lord Byron, and this is shown in a thou- 
sand different ways. 

He says the Contessa is well-educated, 
remarkably fond of, and well read in, the 
poetry of her own country, and a tolerable 

roficient in that of France and England. 
n his praises of Madame Guiccioli, it is 
quite evident that he is sincere, and I am 
persuaded this is his last attachment. He 
told me that she had used every effort to get 
him to discontinue “ Don Juan,” or at least 
to preserve the fature Cantos from all im- 
pure passages. In short, he has said all 
that was possible to impress me with a fa- 
vourable opinion of this lady, and has con- 
vinced me that he entertains a very high 
one of her himself. 

Byron is a strange mélange of good and 
evil, the predominancy of either depending 
wholly on the humour he may happen to be 
in. His is a character that nature totally 
unfitted for domestic habits, or for rendering 
a woman of refinement or susceptibility 
happy. He confesses to me that he is not 
happy: but admits that it is his own fault, 
as the Contessa Guiccioli, the only object of 
his love, has all the qualities to render a 
reasonable being happy. I observed, apro- 
pos to some observation he had made, that I 
feared La Contessa Guiccioli had little rea- 
son to be satisfied with her lot. He an- 
swered, “‘ Perhaps you are right; yet she 
must know that I am sincerely attached to 
her; but the truth is, my habits are not 
those requisite to form the happiness of any 
woman; I am worn out in feelings, for, 
though only thirty-six, I feel sixty in mind, 
and am less capable than ever of those 
nameless attentions that all women,but above 
all, Italian women, require. I like solitude, 
which has become absolutely necessary to 
me; am fond of shutting myself up for 
hours, and when with the person I like, 
am often distrait and gloomy. There is 
something I am convinced (continued By- 
ron) in the poetical temperament that pre- 
cludes happiness, not only to the person 
who has it, but to those connected with 
him. Do not accuse me of vanity because 
I say this, as my belief is, that the worst 
poet may share this misfortune in com- 
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mon with the best. The way in which ] 
account for it is, that our imaginations be. 
ing warmer than our hearts, and much more 
given to wander, the latter have not the 
power to control the former; hence, soon 
after our passions are gratified, imagination 
in takes wing, and finding the insuffi. 
ciency of actual indulgence beyond the mo- 
ment, abandons itself to all its wa 
fancies, and during this abandonment, be- 
comes cold and insensible to the demands 
of affection. This is our misfortune but 
not our fault, and dearly do we expiate it; 
by it we are rendered incapable of sympe- 
thy, and cannot lighten, by sharing, the pain 
we inflict. Thus we witness, without the 
power of alleviating, the anxiety and diss. 
tisfaction our conduct occasions. We are 
not so totally unfeeling, as not to be grieved 
at the unhappiness we cause, but this same 
power of imagination, transports our thoughts 
to other scenes, and we are always so much 
more occupied by the ideal than the 
sent, that we forget all that is actual. fis 
as though the creatures of another sphere, 
not subject to the lot of mortality, formeda 
factitious alliance (as all alliances must be 
that are not in all respects equal) with the 
creatures of this earth, and, being exempt 
from its sufferings, turned their thoughts t 
brighter regions, leaving the partners of 
their earthly existence to suffer alone. But, 
let the object of affection be snatched away 
by death, and how is all the pain ever in 
flicted on them avenged! The same ima 
gination that led us to slight, or overlook 
their sufferings, now that they are for ever 
lost to us, magnifies their estimable quali- 
ties, and increases ten-fold the affection we 
ever felt for them— 
‘Oh! what are thousand living loves, 
To that which cannot quit the dead ?’ 


How did I feel this when Allegra, my 
daughter, died! While she lived, her ex- 
istence never seemed necessary to my hap- 
piness ; but no sooner did I lose her, than 
it appeared to me as if I could not live with- 
out her. Even now the recollection is most 
bitter, but how much more severely would 
the death of Teresa afflict me with the 
dreadful consciousness, that while I had 
been soaring into the fields of romance and 
fancy, I had left her to weep over my cold- 
ness or infidelities of imagination. It isa 
dreadful proof of the weakness of our na- 
tures, that we cannot control ourselves suf- 
ficiently to form the happiness of those we 
love, or to bear their loss without agony.” 
The whole of this conversation made a 
deep impression on my mind, and the coun- 
tenance of the speaker, full of earnestness 
and feeling, impressed it still more strongly 
on my memory. Byron is right; a brilliant 
imagination is rarely, if ever, accompanied 
by a warm heart ; but on this latter depends 
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the _ ee of life; the other renders us 
dissati with its ordinary enjoyments. 

He is an extraordinary person, tndiscreet 
to a degree that is surprising, exposing his 
own feelings, and ente into details of 
those of others, that ought to be sacred, 
with a degree of frankness as un 
as itis rare. Incontinence of speech is his 
besetting sin. He is, I am persuaded, in- 
capable of keeping any secret, however it 
may concern his own honour or that of 
another; and the first person with whom he 
found himself tete-a-tete, would be made 
the confidant, without any reference to his 
worthiness of the confidence or not. This 
indiscretion proceeds not from malice, but, 
I should say, from want of delicacy of mind. 
To this was owing the publication of his 
“ Farewell,” addressed to Lady Byron,—a 
farewell that must have lost all effect as an 
appeal to her feelings the moment it was 
exposed to the public—nay, must have of- 
fended her delicacy. 

Byron spoke to-day in terms of high com- 
mendation of Hope’s “ Anastasius ;” said 
that he wept bitterly over many of it, 
and for two reasons, first, that had not 
written it, and secondly, that Hope had; for 
that it was necessary to like a man exces- 
sively to pardon his writing such a book— 
a book, as he said, excelling all recent pro- 
ductions, as much in wit and talent, as in 
true pathos. He added, that he would have 

iven his two most approved poems to have 
en the author of “* Anastasius.” 

From “ Anastasius” he wandered to the 
works of Mr. Galt, praised the “ Annals of 
the Parish” very highly, as also “‘ The En- 
tail,” which we had lent him, and some 
scenes of which he said had affected him 
very much. ‘ The characters in Mr. Galt’s 
novels have an identity,” added Byron, 
“that reminds me of Wilkie’s pictures.” 

As a woman, I felt proud of the homage 
he paid to the genius of Mrs. Hemans, and 
as a passionate admirer of her poetry, I felt 
flattered, at finding that Lord Byron fully 
sympathized with my admiration. He has, 
or at least expresses a strong dislike to the 
Lake school of poets, never mentions them 
except in ridicule, and he and I nearly 

uarrelled to-day because I defended poor 
ts. 

On looking out from the balcony this 
morning, I observed Byron’s countenance 
change, and an expression of deep sadness 
steal over it. After a few minutes silence 
he pointed out to me a boat anchored to the 
right, as the one in which his friend Shelley 
went down, and he said the sight of it made 
him ill.—** You should have known Shelley 
(said Byron) to feel how much I must re- 
grethim. He was the most oe most 
amiable, and least worldly-minded person I 
ever met; full of delicacy, disinterested be- 
yond all other men, and possessing a degree 
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of genius, joined to a simplicity, as rare 
as it is admirable. He had formed him- 
self a beau idéal of all that is fine, high- 
minded, and noble, and he acted up to 
this ideal even to the very letter. He 
had a most brilliant imagination, but a to- 
tal want of worldly-wisdom. I have seen 
nothing like him, and never shall again, 
lam certain. I never can forget the night 
that his poor wife rushed into my room at 
Pisa, with a face pale as marble, and terror 
impressed on her brow, demanding, with all 
the tragic impetuosity of i and alarm, 
where was her husband! Vain were all our 
efforts to calm her ; a desperate sort of eour- 
age seemed to give her energy to confront 
the horrible truth that awaited her; it was 
the courage of despair; I have seen nothing 
in tragedy on the stage so powerful, or so 
affecting, as her appearance, and it often pre- 
sents itself to my memory. I knew nothing 
then of the catastrophe, but the vividness of 
her terror communicated itself to me, and I 
feared the worst, which fears, were alas! 
too soon fearfully realized. 

‘* Mrs. Shelley is very clever, indeed it 
would be difficult for her not to be so, the 
daughter of Mary Wolstonecraft and God- 
win, and the wife of Shelley, could be no 
common person.” 

Byron talked to-day of Leigh Hunt, re- 
gretted his ever having embarked in the 
** Liberal,” and said that it had drawn a 
nest of hornets on him, but expressed a very 

ood opinion of the talents and prineiple of 

r. Hunt, though, as he said, * our tastes 
are so opposite, that we are totally unsuited 
to each other. He admires the ers, I 
abhor them; in short, we are more formed 
to be friends at a distance, than near.” I 
can perceive that he wishes Mr. Hunt and 
his family away. It appears to me that By- 
ron is a person who, without reflection, 
would form en ments which, when con- 
demned by his friends or advisers, he would 
gladly get out of without considering the 
means, or at least, without reflecting on the 
humiliation such a desertion must inflict on 
the persons he had associated with him. 
He ~ me the idea of a man, who, feel- 
ing himself in such a dilemma, would be- 
come cold and ungracious to the parties with 
whom he so stood, before he had mental 
courage sufficient to abandon them. I may 
be wrong, but the whole of his manner of 
talking of Mr. Hunt gives me this impres- 
sion, though he has not said what might be 
called an unkind word of him. 

Much as Byron had braved public opinion, 
it is evident he has deference for those 
who stand high in it, and that he is shy in 
attaching himself publicly to who 
have even, however undeserv , fallen un- 
der its censure. His exp contempt 
and defiance of the world, reminds me of the 
bravadoes of children, who, afraid of dark- 
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ness, make a noise to give themselves cour- 
age to support what they dread. It is very 
evident that he is-partial to aristocratic 
friends, he dwells with complacency on the 
advantages of rank and station, and has 
more than once boasted that le of family 
are always to be recognised by 8 certain air, 
and the smallness and delicacy of their 
hands. 

He talked in terms of high commendation 
of the talents and acquirements of Mr. Hob- 
house; but a latent sentiment of pique was 
visible in his manner from the idea he ap- 
peared to entertain that Mr. Hobhouse had 
undervalued him. Byron evidently likes 

raise; this is a weakness, if weakness it 
that he es in common with man- 
kind in general ; but he does not seem aware 
that a t compliment is implied in the 
act of telling a man his faults—for the 
friend who undertakes this disagreeable of- 
fice must give him whom he censures credit 
for many good qualities, as well as no ordi- 
nary portion of candour and temper, to sup- 
m capable of hearing their recapitu- 
ation of his failings. Byron is, after all,a 
spoiled child, and the severe lessons he has 
met with being disproportioned to the errors 
that called them forth, has made him view 
the faults of the civilized world through a 
false medium ; a sort of discoloured magni- 
fying glass, while his own are at 
deoeeh a concave lens. All that Byron 
has told me of the frankness and unbending 
honesty of Mr. Hobhouse’s character has 
given me a most favourable impression of 
that gentleman. 

Byron = me to-day a MS. copy of 
verses, addressed to Lady Byron, on read- 
ing in a newspaper that she had been ill. 
How different is the feeling that pervades 
them from that of the letter addressed to her 
which he has given me! a lurking tender- 
ness, supp by a pride that was doubt- 
ful of the reception it might meet, is evident 
in one, while bitterness, uncompromising 
bitterness, marks the other. Neither were 
written but with deep feelings of pain, and 
should be judged as the ou ngs of a 
wounded spirit, demanding pity more than 
anger. I subjoin the verses, though not 
without some reluctance. But while to the 
public they are of that value that any rea- 
sons for their suppression ought to be ex- 
tremely strong, so, on the other hand, I trust, 
they cannot hurt either her feelings to whom 
they are addressed, or his memory by whom 
they are written. To her, because the very 
bitterness of reproach proves that uncon- 
qaerable affection which cannot but heal the 
wound it causes: to him, because who, in 
the shattered feelings they betray, will not 
acknowledge the grief that hurries into er- 
ror, and (may we add in charity !)—atones 
it, 
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“TO 
“ And thou wert sad—yet I was not with 


thee ; 

And thou wert sick, and yet I was not near; 
Methought that joy and health alone could be 
Where I was not—and pain and sorrow here! 
And is it thus !—it is as I foretold, 
And shall be more so; for the mind recoils 
an itself, and the wreck’d heart lies cold, 

hile heaviness collects the shatter’d spoils, 
It is not in the storm nor in the strife 
We feel benumb’d, and wish to be no more, 
But in the after-silence on the shore, 
When all is lost, except a little life. 


“J am too well avenged !—but twas my 


t; 
Whate’er my sins might be, thou wert not 
sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite— 
Nor did Heaven choose so near an instro- 
ment. 


“* Mercy is for the merciful !—if thou 

Hast been of such, ’twill be accorded now. 

Thy nights are banish’d from the realms of 
sleep !— 

Yes : td may flatter thee, but thou shalt 
ee 

A hollow agony which will not heal, 

For thou art pillow’d on a curse too deep; 

Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must 
rea 

The bitter harvest in a wo as real! 

I have had many foes, but none like thee; 

For *gainst the rest myself I could defend, 

And be avenged, or turn them into friend ; 

But thou in safe implacability 

Hadst nought to dread—in thy own weak- 
ness shielded, 

And in my Jove, which hath but too much 
yielded, 

And spared, for thy sake, some I should not 


spare— 
And thus upon the world—trust in thy 
th 


tra 
And the wild fame of my ungovern’d youth— 
On things that were not, and on things that 
are— 
Even upon such a basis hast thou built 
A monument, whose cement hath been guilt! 
The moral Clytemnestra of thy lord, 
And hew’d down, with an u 
sword, 
~—_— peace, and hope—and all the better 
e 


Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 

Might still have risen from ont the grave of 
strife, ; 

And found a nobler duty than to part. — 

But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice, 

Trafficking with them in a purpose cold, 

For present anger, and for future gold— 

And buying other’s grief at any price. 

And thus once enter’d into crooked ways, 
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The early Truth, which was thy proper 


raise, 
Did ve still walk beside thee—but at times, 
And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 
Deceit, averments incompatible, 
Equivocations, and the thoughts which 
dwell 
In Janus-spirits—the significant eye 
Which learns to lie with silence—the pre- 


text 
Of Prudence, with advantages annex’d— 
The acquiescence in all things which tend, 
No matter how, to the desired end— 
All found a place in thy philosophy. 
The means were worthy, and the end is 


won— 
I would not do by thee as thou hast done!” 


It is evident that Lady Byron occupies 
his attention continually; he introduces her 
name frequently ; is fond of recurring to the 
brief period of their living together ; dwells 
with complacency on her personal attrac- 
tions, saying, that th not regularly 
handsome, he liked her 1 He is very 
inquisitive about her ; was much disappoint- 
ed that I had never seen her, nor oot give 
any account of her a at present. 
In short, a thousand indescribable circum- 
stances have left the impression on my mind 
that she occupies much of his th ts, and 
that they oo to revert continually to her 
and his child. He owned to me, that when 
he reflected on the whole tenor of her con- 
duct—the refusing any explanation—never 
answering his letters, or holding out even a 
hope that in future years their child ~—_ 
form a bond of union between them, he felt 
exasperated against her, and vented this 
feeling in his writings ; nay more, he blush- 
ed for his own weakness in thinking so 
often and so kindly of one who certainly 
showed no symptom of ever bestowing a 
thought on him. The mystery attached to 
Lady Byron’s silence has piqued him, and 
kept alive an interest that, even now, ap- 
pears as lively as if their separation was re- 
cent. There is something so humiliating in 
the consciousness that some dear object, to 
whom we thought ourselves necessary, and 
who occupies much of our thoughts, can for- 

et that we exist, or at least act as if she 

id so, that I can well excuse the bitterness 
of poor Byron’s feelings on this point, though 
not the published sarcasms caused by this 
bitterness; and whatever may be the suffer- 
ings of Lady Byron, they are more than 
avenged by what her husband feels. 

It appears to me extraordinary, that a per- 
son who has given such interesting sketches 
of the female character, as Byron has in his 
works,* should be so little au fait of judg- 





* With due deference to the acute narrator, may we 
ask if he has really done so? Js the female character 
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ing feminine feeling under certain circum- 
stances. He is surprised that Lady B 
has never relented since his absence hems 
England; but he fo how that absence 
ate ete Awe art. I ventured to 
suggest and hi t, perhaps, had 
his conduct been irreproachable dunng the 
first years of their separation, and unstained 
by any attachment that could have widened 
the breach between them, it is possible that 
Lady Byron might have become reconciled 
to him ; but that no woman of delicacy could 
receive or answer letters written beneath the 
same roof that sheltered some female fa- 
vourite, whose presence alone proved that 
the husband could not have those feelings of 
propriety or affection towards his absent 
wife, the want of which constitutes a crime 
that all women, at least, can understand to 
be one of those least pardonable. How few 
men understand the feelings of women! 
emery po Nameny 3 wounded as we are, 
i to up pride to su us in 
stele thes pmnatin ome fearful marks be- 
hind, how often are we compelled to assume 
the semblance of coldness and indifference 
when the heart inly bleeds; and the decent 
composure, put on with our visiting gar- 
ments to appear in public, and, like them, 
worn for a few hours, are with them laid 
aside; and all the dreariness, the heart-con- 
suming cares, that woman alone can know, 
return to make us feel, that though we may 
disguise our sufferings from othera, and 
deck our countenance with smiles, we can- 
not deceive ourselves, and are but the more 
miserable from the constraint we sabmit to. 
A woman only can understand a woman’s 
heart—we cannot, dare not complain—sym- 
pathy is denied us, because we must not lay 
open the wounds that excite it; and even 
the most legitimate feelings are too sacred 
in female estimation to exposed—and 
while we nurse the grief “ that lies too deep 
for tears,’ and consumes alike health and 
peace, a man may with impunity express 
all, nay, more than he feels—court and meet 
sympathy, while his leisure hours are cheer- 
ed by occupations and pleasures, the latter 
too often such as ought to prove how little 
he stood in need of compassion, except for 
his vices. 

I stated something of this to Lord Byron 
to-day, to the difference between his 
position and that of his wife. He tried to 

rove to me how much more painful was 

is situation than hers; but I effected some 
alteration in his opinion when I had fairly 
placed their relative positions before him— 
at least such as they appeared to me. I re- 
presented Lady Byron to him ae in 
early youth, whether from just or mistaken 





itself drawn in the Medoras and the Zuleikas? or are 
those heroines mere and dim personifications of com- 
mon-place traits in the female character ?—Ed. 
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motives for such a step, from the husband 
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reflections I had made, insensibly fell into a 


of her choice, after little more than a brief|tone of tenderness in speaking of Lady By- 
More than 


year’s union, and immediately after that 
union had been cemented by the endearing, 
strengthening tie of a new-born infant! car- 
rying with her into solitude this fond and 
powerful remembrancer of its father, how 
much must it have cost her to resist the ap- 
peals of such a pleader!—wearing away her 
youth in almost monastic seclusion, her mo- 
tives questioned by some, and appreciated 
few—seeking consolation alone in the 
discharge of her duties, and avoiding all 
external demonstrations of a grief that her 
pale cheek and solitary existence are such 
werful vouchers for. Such is the portrait 
gave him of Lady Byron—his own I ven- 
tured to sketch as follows. 

I did not enter into the causes, or motives 
of the separation, because I know them not, 
but I dwelt on his subsequent conduct :—the 
appealing on the separation to public sym- 
pathy, by the publication of verses, that 
ought only to have met the eye of her to 
whom they were addressed, was in itself an 
outrage to that delicacy, that shrinks from, 
and shuns publicity, so inherent in the fe- 
male heart. He leaves England, the cli- 
mate, modes, and customs of which had 
never been congenial to his taste, to seek 
beneath the sunny skies of Italy, and all the 
soul-exciting objects that classic land can 
offer, a consolation for domestic disappoint- 
ment. How soon were the broken ties of 
conjugal affection replaced by less holy 
ones! I refer not to his attachment to La 
Contessa Guiccioli, because at least it is of 
a different and a more pure nature, but to 
those degrading liaisons which marked the 
first year or two of his residence in Italy, 
and must ever from their revolting coarse- 
ness remain a stain on his fame. It may be 
urged that disappointment and sorrow drove 
him into such excesses; but admitting this, 
surely we must respect the grief that is 
borne in solitude, and with the most irre- 
proachable delicacy of conduct, more than 
that which flies to gross sensualities for re- 
lief. 

Such was the substance, and I believe 
nearly the words I repeated to him to-day ; 
and it is but justice to him to say that they 
seemed to make a deep impression. He 
said that if my portrait of Lady Byron’s po- 
sition was indeed a faithful one, she was 
much more to be pitied than he; that he felt 
deeply for her, but that he had never view- 
ed their relative situations in the same light 
before; he had always considered her as 
governed wholly by pride. 

I urged that my statement was drawn 
from facts ; that, of the extreme privacy and 
seclusion of her life, ever since the separa- 
tion, there could be no doubt, and this alone 
vouched for the feelings that led to it. 


He seemed pleased and gratified by the/ 





ron, - — m ‘a with 
usual cordiality. On bidding me 
his partin mes 9 were “ pereunaa 2; 
half-healed wounds, but though you give 
— you excite a more healthy action, and 
° Add 

is heart yearns to see his child; all 
children of the same age remind him of her, 
and he loves to reeur to the subject. 

Poor Byron has hitherto been so con- 
tinually occupied with dwelling on, and an- 
alyzing his own feelings, that he has not 
reflected on those of his wife. He cannot 
understand her observing such a total si- 
lence on their position, use he could 
not, and cannot resist making it the topic of 
conversation with even chance associates : 
this, which an impartial observer of her con- 
duct would attribute to deep feelings, and a 
sense of delicacy, he concludes to be caused 
by pride and want of feeling. We are al- 
ways prone to judge of others by ourselves, 
which is one of the reasons why our jadg- 
ments are in general so erroneous. 
may be judged of by his species en masse, 
but he who would judge of mankind in the 
aggregate, from one specimen of the genus, 
must be often in error, and this is Byron’s 


case. 

Lord Byron told me to-day, that he had 
been occupied in the morning making his 
will; that he had left the bulk of his fortune 
to his sister, as, his daughter having, in right 
of her mother, a large fortane, he thought it 
unnecessary to increase it; he added, that 
he had left La Contessa Guiccioli 10,000/., 
and had intended to have left her 25,0001, 
but that she had suspected his intentions, 
and urged him so strongly not to do so, or 
indeed to leave her any thing, that he had 
changed the sum to 10,0001. He said that 
this was one, of innumerable instances, of 
her delicacy and disinterestedness, of which 
he had repeated proofs; that she was so 
fearful of the possibility of having interested 
motives attributed to her, that he was certain 
she would prefer the most extreme poverty 
to incurring such a suspicion. I observed, 
that were i he, I would have left her the 
sum I had originally intended, as, in case 
of his death, it would be a flattering proof 
of his esteem for her, and she had always 
the power of refusing the whole, or any part 
of the bequest she thought proper. It ap- 
peared to me, that the more delicacy and 
disinterestedness she displayed, the more 
decided ought-he to be, in marking his ap- 
preciation o. ‘er conduct. He appeared to 
agree with me, and passed many encomiums 
on La Contesse. 

He talked to-day of Sir Francis Burdett, 
of whose public and private character he 
entertains the most exalted opinion. He 
said that it was gratifying to behold in him 
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By the Countess 


the rare union of a heart and head that left 
nothing to be desired, and dwelt with evi- 
dent pride and pleasure on the mental cou- 
rage displayed by Sir Francis, in befriend- 
ing and supporting him, when so many of 
his professed friends stood aloof, on his 
separation from Lady Byron. The defalca- 
tion of his friends, at the moment he most 
required them, has made an indelible im- 

ion on his mind, and has given him a 
very bad opinion of his countrymen. I en- 
deavoured to reason him out of this, by urg- 
ing the principle that mankind, en masse, 
are every where the same, but he denied 
this, on the plea that, as civilization had 
arrived at a greater degree of perfection in 
England than elsewhere, egotism, its con- 
comitant, there flourished so Juxuriantly, as 
to overgrow all generous and kind feelings. 
He quoted various examples of friends, and 
even the nearest relations, deserting each 
other in the hour of need, fearful that any 

of the censure heaped on some less for- 
tunate connexion might fall on them. I am 
@nwilling to believe that his pictures are 
not overdrawn, and hope I shall always 
think so. 

« Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.” 


“Talking of friends,” said Byron, “ Mr. 
Hobhouse has been the most impartial, or 
ave (added he) unpartial of all my 

iends; he always told me my faults, but [ 
must do him the justice to add, that he told 
them to me, and not to others.” I observed 
that the epithet impartial was the applicable 
one; but he denied it, saying that Mr. Hob- 
house must have been unpartial, to have 
discerned all the errors he had pointed out; 
“but,” he added, laughing, “I could have 
told him of some more which he had not 
discovered, for even then, avarice had made 
itself strongly felt in my nature.” 


Byron came to see us to-day, and ap- 
peared extremely discomposed; after half- 
an-hour’s conversation on indifferent sub- 
jects, he at length broke forth with, “ Only 
re | my receiving to-day a tragedy dedi- 
eated as follows—‘ From George —— to 
George Byron!’ This is being cool with a 
vengeance. I never was more provoked. 
How stupid, how ignorant, to pass over my 
rank! Iam determined not to read the tra- 
gedy ; for a man capable of committing such 
asolecism in good breeding and common 
decency, can write nothing worthy of being 
read.” We were astonished at witnessing 
the annoyance this circumstance gave him, 
and more than ever convinced, that the pride 
of aristocracy is one of the peculiar features 
of his character. If he sometimes forgets 
his rank, he never can forgive any one else’s 
doing so ; and as he is not naturally dignified, 
and that his ag oye, dg flippancy renders 
him still less so, he often finds himself in a 
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lost ground. We endeavoured to console 
him by telling him that we knew Mr. George 
—— a little, and that he was clever and 
agreeable, as also that his passing over the 
title of Byron was meant as a compliment— 
it was a wee gwen heed to the 
renown acco to Geu' e 

over the rank and title, which were 
titious advantages ennobled by the posses- 
sor, but that could add nothing to his fame. 
All our arguments were vain; he said, “this 
could not be the man’s feelings, as he re- 
duced him (Lord Byron) to the same level 
as himself.” It is s to see a person 
of such brilliant and powerful genius sullied 
by such incongruities. Were he but sensi- 
ble how much the lord is overlooked in the 
poet he would be less vain of his rank; but 
as it is, this vanity is very prominent, and 
resembles more the pride of a parvenu than 
the calm dignity of an ancient aristocrat. It 
is also evident that he attaches importance 
to the appendages of rank and station. The 
trappings of luxury, to which a short use 
accustoms every one, seem to please him; 
he observes, nay, comments upon them, and 
oh! mortifying conclusion, appears, at least 
for the moment, to think more highly of 
their possessors. As his own mode of life 
is so extremely simple, this seems the mdre 
extraordinary; but every thing in him is con- 
tradictory and extraordinary. Of his friends 
he remarks, ‘ this or that person is a man of 
family, or he is a u, the marks of 
which character, in spite of all his affect- 
ed gentility, break out in a thousand ways.’ 
We were not prepared for this; we expect- 
ed to meet a man more disposed to respect 
the nobility of genius than that of rank; but 
we have found the reverse. In talking of 
Ravenna, the natal residence of La Contessa 
Guiccioli, he dwells with peculiar compla- 
cency on the equipage of her husband; talks 
of the six black carriage horses, without 
which the old Conte seldom moved, and 
their spacious palazzo; also the wealth of 
the Conte, and the distinguished connexions 
of the lady. He describes La Contessa as 
being of the middle stature, finely formed, 
exquisitely fair, her features perfectly regu- 
lar, and the expression of her countenance 
remarkable for its animation and sweetness, 
her hair auburn, and of great beauty. No 
wonder, then, that such rare charms have 
had power to fix his truant heart, and as he 
says that to these she unites accomplish- 
ments and amiability, it may be concluded, 
as indeed he declares, that this is his last at- 
tachment. He frequently talks of Alfieri, 
and always with enthusiastic admiration. 
He remarks on the similarity of their tastes 
and pursuits, their domesticating themselves 
with women of rank, their fondness for ani- 
mals, and, above all, for horses; their likin, 
to be surrounded by birds and pets of vari- 
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berty, habitual gloom, &c. &c. In short, he 

poe oe so many points of resemblance, 
that it leads one to suspect that he is a copy 
of an original he has long studied. 


This, again, proceeds from a want of self- 
respect; but we may well pardon it, when 
we reflect on the abuse, calumny, envy, ha- 
tred, and malice, that, in spite of all his ge- 
nius, have pursued him from the country that 
genius must adorn. 


Talking of Alfieri, he told me to-day, that 
when that t was ae in Italy, a 
very romantic, and, as he called her, tete 
montée Italian Principessa, or Duchessa, 
who had long been an enthusiastic admirer 
of his works, having heard that he was to 
pass within fifty miles of her residence, set 
off to encounter him; and having arrived at 
the inn where he sojourned, was shown into 
a room where she was told Alfieri was writ- 
ing. She enters, se and fatigued,— 
sees a very good-looking man seated at a ta- 
ble, whom she concludes must be Alfieri,— 
throws herself into his arms,—and, in bro- 
ken words, declares her admiration, and the 
distance she has come to declare it. In the 
midst of the lady’s impassioned speeches, 
Alfieri enters the room, casts a glance of sur- 
prise and hauteur at the pair, and lets fall 
some expression that discloses to the hum- 
bled Principessa the shocking mistake she 
has made. 

The poor Secretary (for such he was) is 
blamed by the lady, while he declares his 
innocence, finding himself, as he says, in the 
embraces of a lady who never allowed him 
even a moment to interrupt her, by the sim- 
ple question of what she meant! Alfieri re- 
tired in offended dignity, shocked that any 
one could be mistaken for him, while the 
Principessa had to retrace her steps, her en- 
thusiasm somewhat cooled by the mistake 
and its consequences. 

Byron says that the number of anonymous 
amatory letters and portraits he has receiv- 
ed, and all from English ladies, would filla 
large volume. He says he has never no- 
ticed any of them ; but it is evident he recurs 
to them with complacency. 

He talked to-day of a very different kind 
of letter, which appears to have made a pro- 
found impression on him; he has promised 
to show it to me; itis from a Mr. Sheppard, 
inclosing him ——- offered up for See, 
by the wife of Mr. Sheppard, and sent since 
her death. He says he never was more 
touched than on perusing it, and that it has 
given him a better opinion of human nature. 

The following is the copy of the letter and 
prayer, which Lord Byron has permitted me 
to make. 

** TO LORD BYRON. 
“ Frome, Somerset, Nov. 21, 1821. 
“ MY LORD, 
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beloved wife was taken from me, by linger 
ing disease, after a very short union. 

unvarying gentleness and fort}. 
tude, and a piety so retiringas rarely to dig. 
close itself in words, but so influential ag to 
produce uniform benevolence of conduct. Ip 
the last hour of life, after a farewell look on 
a lately-born and only infant, for whom she 
had evinced inexpressible affection, her last 
whispers were, ‘God’s happiness !—God’s 
happiness !” 

** Since the second anniversary of her de- 
cease, I have read some papers which no one 
had seen during her life, and which contain 
her most secret thoughts. I am induced to 
communicate to your Lordship a 
from these papers, which there is aa 
refers to yourself, as I have more than once 
heard the writer mention your agility on the 
rocks at Hastings. 


“*Oh, my God, I take encouragement 
from the assurance of thy word, to pray to 
Thee in behalf of one for whom I have lately 
been much interested. May the person to 
whom I allude (and whois now, we fear, as 
much distinguished for his neglect of Thee 
as for the transcendent talents thou hast be- 
stowed on him,) be awakened to a sense of 
his own danger, and led to seek that peace 
of mind in a proper sense of religion, which 
he has found this world’s enjoyment unable 
to procure! Do Thou grant that his future 
example may be productive of far more ex- 
tensive benefit than his past conduct and 
writings have been of evil ; and may the Sun 
of Righteousness, which we trust will, at 
some future period, arise on him, be bright 
in proportion to the darkness of those clouds 
which guilt has raised around him, and the 
balm which it bestows, healing and sooth- 
ing in proportion to the keenness of that ago 
ny which the punishment of his vices has 
inflicted on him! May the hope that the sin- 
cerity of my own efforts for the attainment of 
holiness, and the approval of my own love 
to the Great Author of religion, will render 
this prayer, and every other for the welfare 
of mankind, more efficacious.—Cheer me 
in the path of duty; but, let me not forget, 
that, while we are permitted to animate our- 
selves to exertion by every innocent motive, 
these are but the lesser streams which may 
serve to increase the current, but which, de- 
prived of the grand fountain of good, (a deep 
conviction of inborn sin, and ye belief in 
the efficacy of Christ’s death for the salva- 
tion of those who trust in him, and really 
wish to serve him,) would soon dry up, and 
leave us barren of every virtue as before.— 

Hastings, July 31, 1814.’ 


“There is nothing, my Lord, in this ex- 
tract which, in a literary sense, can at all in- 
terest you; but it may, perhaps, appear to 
you worthy of reflection how deep and ex- 
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Christian faith can awaken in the midst speaks peace and ho 
bg i Here is nothing| strayed from its path it softens feelings that 


to those who have 


of M. Delamartine; but here is the|the wanderer to the fold; but when it clothes 


ion and splendid, as in the expostulatory | severity must have hardened, and leads back 


sublime, my Lord; for this intercession was/itself in anger, denouncing ven 


ce, OF 


offered, on your account, to the supreme/shows itself in the pride of superior righte- 
Source of a, remy It sprang from a faith | ousness, condemning, rather than pitying, all 


more confirm 


and from a charity which, in combination|fixes the unrepentant in their sins. 


than that of the French poet;|erring brothers, it repels the wavering, and 


Such a 


with faith, showed its power unimpaired|religion can make few converts, but may 
amidst the languors and pains of approach-|make many dissenters, to its tenets; for in 
ing dissolution. I will hope that a prayer,|religion, as in every thing else, its utility 

ich, I am sure, was deeply sincere, may|}must be apparent, to encou people to 


not always be unavailing. 


adopt its precepts; and the utility is never 


“It would add nothing, my Lord, to the/so evident as when we see professors of re- 


fame with which your genius has surround-|| 


igion supported by its consolations, and 


ed you, for an unknown and obscure indivi-| willing to extend these consolations to those 
dual to express his admiration of it. I had| who have still more need of them—the mis- 
rather be numbered with those who wish| guided and the erri 


and pray, that ‘wisdom from above,’ and 


‘peace,’ and ‘ joy,’ may enter such a mind. | believer are wrong: he is scepti 
unbelieving; and it appears not unlikely to 
me that a time may come when this waver- 


* Joun SHepparp.” 


On reading this letter and prayer, which|i 


” 
They who csiene Semen of being an Un- 
» but not 


ng faith in many of the tenets of religion 


Byron did aloud, before he consigned it to|may be as firmly fixed as is now his convic- 


me to copy, and with a voice tremulous from 


tion of the immortality of the soul,—a con- 


emotion, and a seriousness of aspect, that/viction that he declares every fine and noble 


showed how deeply it affected him, he ob-|i 
served, “ Before I had read this prayer, I 


mpulse of his nature renders more decided. 


He is a sworn foe to Materialism, tracing 


never rightly understood the expression, so|every defect to which we are subject, to the 


often used, ‘The beauty of holiness.’/i 


nfirmities entailed on us by the prison of 


This prayer and letter has done more to give|clay in which the heavenly spark is confin- 
me a good opinion of religion, and its pro-jed. Conscience, he says, is to him another 
fessors, than all the religious books I ever “ope of the Divine Origin of Man, as is also 


read in my life. 


is natural tendency to the love of good. A 


“ Here were two most amiable and exalt-| fine day, a moonlight night, or any other fine 
ed minds offering prayers and wishes for the} object in the phenomena of nature, excites 
salvation of one considered by three parts of|(said Byron) strong feelings of religion in 


his countrymen to be beyond the 


hope, and charitably doomed to everlasting] spirit to the Creator, that, ca 


ale of|all elevated minds, and an outpouring of the 


it what we 


torments. The religion that prays and hopes|may, is the essence of innate love and grati- 


for the erring is 
only one that could make a convert of me; 


e true religion, and the/tude to the Divinity. 


There is a seriousness in Byron’s man- 


I date (continued Byron) my first im-|ner, when he gets warmed by his subject, 
soy ama. petegeean beeps that impresses one with the truth of his 
ow little its votaries were actuated by any|statements. He observed to me, “ I seldom 
true feeling of Christian charity. Instead of|talk of religion, but I feel it, perhaps, more 


lamenting the disbelief, or pitying the trans-|than those who do. 


speak to you on this 


gtessions (or at least their consequences) of| topic freely, because I know you will neither 
the sinner, they at once cast him off, dwell|laugh at nor enter into a controversy with 
with acrimony on his errors, and, not content|me. It is strange, but true, that Mrs. Shep- 
with foredooming him to eternal punishment) pard is mixed up with all my religious as- 
hereafter, endeavour, as much as they can,|pirations: nothing ever so excited my imagi- 
to render his earthly existence as painful as/ nation, and touched my heart, as her prayer. 
ible, until they have hardened him in|I have pictured her to myself a thousand 

is errors, and added hatred of his species|times in the solitude of her chamber, struck 
to their number. Were all religious people|by a malady that generally engrosses all 
like Mr. Sheppard and the amiable wife he py for self, and those near and dear to 


has lost, we should have fewer sceptics: |one, 


inking of, and praying for, me, who 


such examples would do more towards the| was deemed by all an outcast. Her purity— 


work of conversion than all that ever was|her blameless life—and the deep 
expressed in her prayer—render her, in my 


written on the subject. 


umility 


*“* When Religion supports the sufferer in| mind, the most interesting and angelic crea- 
affliction and sickness, even unto death, its|ture that ever existed, and she mingles in all 
advantages are so visible, that all must wish|my thoughts of a future state. I would give 
to seek such a consolation; and when it/anything to have her portrait, though per- 
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haps it would destroy the beau ideal I have 
formed of her. What strange thoughts pass 
through the mind, and how much are we 
influenced by adventitious circumstances! 
The phrase lovely, in the letter of Mr. Shep- 
pard, has invested the memory of his wife 
with a double interest; but beauty and good- 
ness have always been associated in my 
mind, because, through life, I have found 
them generally go together. I do not talk 
of mere beauty (continued Byron) of fea- 
ture or complexion, but of expression, that 
looking out of the soul through the eyes, 
which, in my opinion, constitutes true 
beauty. Women have been pointed out to 
me as‘ beautiful who never could have in- 
terested my feelings, from their want of 
countenance, or expression, which means 
countenance; and others, who were little 
remarked, have struck me as being capti- 
vating, from the force of countenance. A 
woman’s face ought to be like an April day— 
susceptible of change and variety ; but sun- 
shine should often gleam over it, to replace 
the clouds and showers that may obscure its 
lustre,—which, poetical description apart 
(said Byron,) in sober prose means, that 
gocd-humoured smiles ought to be ready to 
chase away the expression of pensiveness or 
care that sentiment or earthly ills call forth. 
Women were meant to be the exciters of all 
that is finest in our natures, and the soothers 
of all that is turbulent and harsh. Of what 
use, then, can a handsome automaton be, 
after one has got acquainted with a face 
that knows no change, though it causes 
many? This is a style of looks I could not 
bear the sight of for a week; and yet such 
are the Sooke that pass in society for pretty, 
handsome, and beautiful. How beautiful 
Lady C—— was! She had no great variety 
of expression, but the predominant ones 
were purity, calmness, and abstraction. 
She looked as if she had never caused an 
unhallowed sentiment, or felt one,—a sort 
of * moonbeam on the snow,’ as our friend 
Moore would describe her, that was lovely 
to look on.—Lady A. F. was also very 
handsome. It is melancholy to talk of wo- 
men in the past tense. What a pity, that, 
of all flowers, none fade so soon as beauty! 
Poor Lady A. F has not got married. 
Do you know, I once had some thoughts of 
her as a wife; not that I was in love, as 
people call it, but I had argued myself into 
a belief that I ought to marry, and meeting 
her very often in society, the notion came 
into my head, not heart, that she would suit 
me. Moore, too, told me so much of her 
good qualities, all which was, I believe, 
quite true, that I felt tempted to propose to 
her, bw! ~ not, whether tant mieux — 

7 nows, supposing my proposal ac- 
capud. No mertioge could ive oaned out 
more unfortunately than the one I made,— 
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agreeable reflections on this subject, I hayg 
the consciousness that had I possessed suf. 
ficient command over my Own wayward 
humour, I might have rendered myself g9 
dear and necessary to Lady Byron, that she 
would not, could not, have left me. It jg 
certainly not very gratifying to my vanity to 
have been planté after so short a union, and 
within a few weeks after being made a fa 
ther,—a circumstance that one would 
pose likely to cement the attachment, | 
always get out of temper when I recur to 
this subject; and yet, malgré moi, I find 
myself continually recurring to it.” 

Byron is a perfect chamelion, p i 
the qualities attributed to that fabulous 
mal, of taking the colour of whatever touches 
him. He is conscious of this, and says it is 
owing to the extreme mobilite of his nature, 
which yields to present impressions. It a 
pears to me, that the consciousness of his 
own defects renders him still less tolerant 
to those of others,—this poses is owing 
to their attempts to conceal them, more than 
from natural severity, as he condemns hypo 
crisy more than any other vice—saying it 
is the origin of all. If vanity, selfishness, 
or mundane sentiments, are brought in com 
tact with him, every arrow in the armoury of 
ridicule is let fly, and there is no shield suf- 
ficiently powerful to withstand them. If 
vice approaches, he assails it with the bit 
terest gall of satire ; but when goodness ap- 
pears, and that he is assured it is sincere, 
all the dormant affections of his nature are 
excited, and it is impossible not to observe, 
how tender and affectionate a heart his must 
have been, ere circumstances had soured it, 
This was never more displayed than in the 
impression made on him by the prayer of 
Mrs. Sheppard, and the letter of her hus- 
band. It is also evident in the generous im- 
pulses that he betrays on hearing of distress 
or misfortune, which he endeavours to alle- 
viate ; and, unlike the world in general, By- 
ron never makes light of the griefs of others, 
but shows commiseration and kindness. 
There are days when he excites so no 
an interest and sympathy, by showing suc 
undoubtable proofs of good feeling, that 
every previous impression to his disadvan- 
tage fades away, and one is vexed with 
oneself for ever having harboured them. 
But, alas! **the morrow comes,” and he is 
no longer the same being. Some disa 
able letter, review, or new example of the 
slanders with which he has been for years 
assailed, changes the whole current of his 
feelings—renders him reckless, Sardonic, 
and as unlike the Byron of the day before 
as if they had nothing in common,—nay, he 
seems determined to efface any im- 
pression he might have made, and appears 
ney with himself for having yielded to 
the kindly feelings that gave birth to it. 





that is quite certain; and, to add to my 


After such exhibitions, one feels perplexed 













what opinion to form of him; and the indi- 
vidual who has an iy ey J of seeing By- 
ron very often, and for any le of time, 
if he or she stated the daily impressions 
candidly, would find, on reviewing them, a 
mass of, heterogenous evidence, from which 
it would be most difficult to draw a just con- 
clusion. The affectionate manner in which 
he speaks of some of his juvenile companions 
has a delicacy and tenderness resembling 
the nature of woman more than that of man, 
and leads me to think that an extreme sen- 
sitiveness, checked a? coming in contact 
with arene incapable of appreciating it, 
and affections chilled by finding a want of 
sympathy, have repelled, but could not 
eradicate, the seeds of goodness that now 
often send forth blossoms, and, with cul- 
ture, may yet produce precious fruit. 

I am sure, that if ten individuals under- 
took the task of describing Byron, no two, 
of the ten, would agree in their verdict re- 
specting him, or convey any portrait that re- 
sembled the other, and yet the description 
of each might be correct, according to his or 
her received opinion; but the truth is, the 
chamelion-like character or manner of Byron 
tender it difficult to pourtray him; and the 
pleasure he seems to take in misleading his 
associates in their estimate of him increases 
the difficulty of the task. This extraordi- 
nary fancy of his has so often struck me, 
that I — to see all the persons who 
have lived with him giving portraits, each 
unlike the other, and yet all bearing a re- 
semblance to the original at some one time. 
Like the pictures given of some celebrated 
actor in his different characters, each like- 
ness is affected by the dress and the part he 
has to fill. The portrait of John Kemble in 
Cato resembles not Macbeth nor Hamlet, and 
yet each is an accurate likeness of that ad- 
mirable actor in those characters ; so Byron, 
changing every day, and fond of ayers 
those whom he suspects might be inclin 
to paint him, will always appear different 
from the hand of each limner. 

During our rides in the vicinity of Genoa, 
we frequently met several persons, almost 
all of them English, who evidently had 
taken that route purposely to see Lord By- 
ron, * Which is he?” “That’s he,” I 
have frequently heard whispered as the dif- 
ferent groups extended their heads to gaze 
at him, while he has turned to me—his pale 
face assuming, for the moment, a warmer 
tint—and said, ‘“* How very disagreeable it 
is to be so stared at. If you knew how I 
detest it, you would feel how great must be 
my desire to enjoy the society of my friends 
at the Hotel de la Ville, when I pay the 
price of passing through the town, and ex- 
posing myself to the gazing multitude on 
the stairs and in the ante-chambers.”” There 
were days when he seemed more pleased 
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than rp heme at being followed and stared 
at. All depended on the humour he was in. 
When gay, he attributed the attention he 
excited to the true cause—admiration of his 
— but when in a Jess good-natured 
umour, he looked on it as an impertinent 
curiosity, caused by the scandalous histories 
circulated against him, and resented it as 
such. 
He was peculiarly fond of flowers, and 
generally bought a large boquet every da 
of a gardener whose grounds we passed 
He told me that he liked to have them in 
his room, though they excited melancholy 
feelings, by reminding him of the evanes- 
cence of alt that is beautiful, but that the 
melancholy was of a softer, milder charac- 
ter, than his general feelings. 
Observing Byron one day in more than 
usually low spirits, I asked him if any thing 
painful had occurred. He sighed deeply, 
and said—‘* No, nothing new; the old 
wounds are still unhealed, and bleed afresh 
on the slightest touch, so that God knows 
there needs nothing new, and yet can I re- 
flect on my present position without bit- 
ter sap e Exiled from my event bya 
species of ostracism—the most humiliating 
to a proud mind, when daggers and not 
shells were used to ballot, inflicting mental 
wounds, more deadly and difficult to be 
healed than all that the body could suffer. 
Then the notoriety (as I call what you 
would kindly name Fame) that follows me, 
precludes the —— I desire, and renders 
me an object of curiosity, which is a con- 
tinual source of irritation to my feelings. I 
am bound, by the indissoluble ties of mar- 
riage, to one who will not live with me, and 
live with one to whom I cannot give a legal 
right to be my companion, and who, want- 
ing that right, is placed in a position humi- 
liating to her and most painful tome. Were 
the Contessa Guiccioli and I married, we 
should, I am sure, be cited as an example of 
conjugal happiness, and the domestic and 
retired life we lead would entitle us to re- 
spect; but our union, wanting the legal and 
religious part of the ceremony of > 
draws on us both censure and blame. S 
is formed to make a good wife to any man 
to whom she attached herself. She is fond 
of retirement—is of a most affectionate dis- 
position—and noble-minded and disinterest- 
ed to the highest degree. Judge, then, how 
mortifying it must be to me, to be the cause 
of placing her in a false position. All this 
is not thonght of when people are blinded 
by passion, but when passion is replaced b 
better feelings—those of affection, friend- 
ship, and confidence—when, in short, the 
liaison has all of marriage but its forms, 
then it is that we wish to give it the res 
tability of wedlock. It is painful (said By- 





ron) to find oneself growing old without— 
Rr * 
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‘ that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.’ 
I feel this keenly, reckless as I appear, 
though there are few to whom I would avow 
it, and certainly not to a man.” 


“ With all my faults,” said Byron one 
day, “‘ and they are, as you will readily be- 
lieve, innumerable, I have never traduced 
the only two women with whom I was ever 
domesticated, Lady Byron and the Contessa 
Guiccioli. Though I have had, God knows, 
reason to complain of Lady Byron’s leaving 
me, and all that her desertion entailed, I de- 
fy malice itself to prove that I ever spoke 

inst her; on the contrary, I have always 
given her credit for the many excellent and 
amiable qualities she possesses, or at least 
possessed, when I knew her; and I have 
only to regret that forgiveness, for real, or 
imagined, wrongs, was not amongst their 
number. Of the Guiccioli, I could not, if I 
would, speak ill; her conduct towards me 
has been faultless, and there are few exam- 
ples of such complete and disinterested af- 
fection as she has shown towards me all 
through our attachment.” 


I observed in Lord Byron a candour in 
talking of his own defects, nay, a seeming 
pleasure in dwelling on them, that I never 
remarked in any other person; I told him 
this one day, and he answered, ‘ Well, does 
not that give you hopes of my amendment?’ 
My reply was, ‘No; I fear, by continually 
recapitulating them, you will get so accus- 
tomed to their existence, as to conquer your 
disgust of them. You remind me of Bel- 
cour, in the * West Indian,’ when he ex- 
claims, ‘ No one sins with more repentance, 
or repents with less amendment than I do.’” 
He laughed, and said, ‘* Well, only wait, 
and you will see me one day become all that 
I ought to be; I am determined to leave my 
sins, and not wait until they leave me: | 


have reflected seriously on all my faults, and’ 


that is the first step towards amendment. 
Nay, I have made more progress than peo- 
i give me credit for; tee the truth 1s, | 

ave such a detestation of cant, and am so 
fearful of being suspected of yielding to its 
outery, that 1 make myself appear rather 
worse than better than I am.” 


“ You will believe me, what I sometimes 
believe myself, mad,” said Byron one day, 
‘when I tell you that I seem to have two 
states of existence, one purely contempla- 
tive, during which the crimes, faults, and 
follies of mankind are laid open to my view, 
(my own forming a prominent object in the 
picture,) and the other active, when I play 
my part in the drama of life, as if impelled 
by some power, over which I have no con- 
trol, though the consciousness of doing 
wrong remains. It is as though I had the 
faculty of discovering error, without the 
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for this?’ I answered, ‘That, like all the 
henomena of thought, it was unaccounty 
pie: but that contemplation, when too much 
indulged, often produced the same effect on 
the mental faculties that the dwelling on bo. 
dily ailments effected in the physical powers 
—we might become so well acquainted with 
diseases, as to find all their e7mptoms, fa 
ourselves and others, without power of 
preventing or curing them; nay, by the 
force of imagination, might end in the beli 
that we were afflicted with them to snch a 
degree as to lose all enjoyment of life, which 
state is termed hypochondria; but the hypo 
chondria which arises from the belief in 
mental diseases is still more me ee 
and is increased by contemplation of the sup- 
posed crimes or faults, so that the mind 
should be often relaxed from its extreme ten- 
sion, and other and less exciting subjects of 
reflection presented to it. Excess in think- 
ing, like all other excesses, produces reat» 
tion, and add the two words ‘ too much’ be- 
fore the word thinking, in the two lines of 
the admirable parody of the brothers Smith— 


* Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is every thing, and every thing is nought,’ 


and, instead of parody, it becomes true phi- 
losophy.” 

e both laughed at the abstract subject 
we had fallen upon; aud Byron remarked, 
* How few would guess the general topics 
that occupy our conversation!" I added, ‘It 
may not, perhaps be very amusing, but, at all 
events, it is better than scandal.’ He shook 
his head, and said, ‘ All subjects are good in 
their way, provided they are sufficiently di- 
versified; but scandal has something so pi- 
quant,—it is a sort of cayenne to the mind, 
—that I confess I like it, particularly if the 
objects are one’s particular friends.” 


“Of course you know Luttrell,” said 
Lord Byron. ‘ He is a most agreeable mem- 
ber of society, the best sayer of good things, 
and the most epigrammatic conversationist I 
ever met: there is a terseness, and wit, 
mingled with fancy, in his observations, that 
no one else possesses, and no one 80 pecu- 
liarly understands the a His ‘ Ad- 
vice to Julia’ is pointed, witty, and full of 
observation, showing in every line a know- 
ledge of society, and a tact rarely met with. 
Then, unlike all, or most other wits, Luttrell 
is never obtrusive, even the choicest bon 
mots are only brought forth when perfectly 
applicable, and then are given in a tone of 
good breeding which enhances their value.” 


** Moore is very sparkling in a choice or 
chosen society (said Byron;) with lord and 
lady listeners he shines like a diamond, and 
thinks that, like that precious stone, his 
brilliancy should be reserved pour le beau 
monde. Moore has a happy disposition, his 





power of avoiding it. How do you account 


temper is good, and he has a sort of fire-fly 












imagination, always in movement, and in 
each evolution displaying new brilliancy. 
He has not done justice to himself in living 
so much in society ; much of his talents are 
frittered away in display, to support the cha- 
racter of ‘a man of wit about town,’ and 
Moore was meant for wacncraee Sage So- 
ciety and genius are incompatible, and the 
latter can rarely, if ever, be in close or fre- 
quent contact with the former, without de- 
rating; it is otherwise with wit and ta- 
ry which are excited and brought into 
play by the friction of society, which polishes 
Lar f ns both. I judge from personal 
rience; and, as some portion o nius 
has been attributed to me, I suppose I may, 
without any extraordinary vanity, quote m 
ideas on this subject. ell, then (conti- 
nued Byron,) if I have any genius (which I 
is problematical,) all I can say is, that 
Seon ways found it fade away, like snow 
before the sun, when I have been living 
much in the world. My ideas became dis- 
persed and vague, I lost the power of con- 
centrating my thoughts, and became another 
being: you will perhaps think a better, but 
no—instead of this, I e worse, for the 
recollection of former mental power remain- 
ed, reproaching me with present inability, 
and increased the natural irritability of my 
nature. It must be this consciousness of 
diminished power that renders old people 
vish, and I suspect, the peevishness will 
Oia proportion to former ability. Those 
who have once accustomed themselves to 
think and reflect deeply in solitude, will 
soon begin to find society irksome; the 
small money of conversation will appear in- 
significant, after the weighty metal of 
thought to which they have been used, and 
like the man who was exposed to the evils 
of poverty while in possession of one of the 
largest diamonds in the world, which, from 
its size, could find no purchaser, such a man 
will find himself in society unable to change 
his lofty and profound thoughts into the con- 
ventional small-talk of those who surround 
him. But, bless me, how I have been hold- 
ing forth! (said Byron) Madame de Stael 
herself never declaimed more energetically, 
or succeeded better, in ennuyant her audi- 
tors than I have done, as | perceive you 
look dreadfully bored. I fear 1 am grown a 
sad proser, which is a bad thing, more es- 
pecially after having been, what I swear to 
ou I once heard a lady call me, a sad poet. 
e whole of my tirade might have been 
comprised in the simple statement of my be- 
lief that genius shuns society, and that, ex- 
cept for the indulgence of vanity, society 
would be well disposed to return the com- 
pliment, as they have little in common be- 
tween them. 
“Who would willingly possess genius? 
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continual irritation, destructive alike to 
health and happiness—and what are its 
advantages !—to be envied, hated, and per- 
secuted in life, and libelled in death. Wealth 
may be pardoned (continued oe if its 

uty may 


awed diffuses it liberally ; 
forgiven provided it is accompanied by 
folly ; talent may meet with toleration if it 
be not of a very superior order, but genius 
can hope for no mercy. If it be of a stamp 
that insures its currency, those who are com- 
pelled to receive it will indemnify them- 
selves by finding outa thousand imperfections 
in the owner, and as they cannot approach 
his elevation, will endeavour to reduce him 
to their level by dwelling on the errors from 
which genius is not exempt, and which 
forms the only point of resemblance be- 
tween them.” e hear the errors of men 
of genius continually brought forward, while 
those that belong to mediocrity are unno- 
ticed ; hence people conclude that errors pe- 
culiarly appertain to genius, and that those 
who boast it not, are saved from them. 
Happy delusion! but not even this belief 
can induce them to commiserate the faults 
they condemn. It is the fate of genius to be 
viewed with severity instead of the indul- 
oo that it ought to meet, from the grati- 
cation it dispenses to others; as if its en- 
dowments could preserve the possessor from 
the alloy that marks the nature of mankind. 
Who can walk the earth, with eyes fixed on 
the heavens, without often stumbling over 
the hinderances that intercept the. path? 
while those who are intent only on the 
beaten road escape. Such is the fate of men 
of genius: elevated over the herd of their 
fellow men, with thoughts that soar above 
the sphere of their physical existence, no 
wonder that they stumble when treading the 
mazes of a life, with irritated sensi- 
bility, and mistaken views of all the com- 
mon occurrences they encounter. 

Lord Byron dined with us to-day; we all 
observed that he was evidently discomposed; 
the dinner and servants had no sooner dis- 
appeared, than he quoted an attack against 
himself in some newspaper as the cause. 
He was very much irritated,—much more 
so than the subject merited,—and showed 
how keenly alive he is to censure, though 
he takes so little pains to avoid exciting it. 
This is a strange anomaly that I have ob- 
served in Byron,—an extreme susceptibility 
to censorious observations, and a want of tact 
in not knowing how to steer clear of giving 
cause to them, that is extraordinary. He 
winces under castigation, and writhes in 
agony under the infliction of ridicule, yet 

ves rise to attack every day. Ridicule is, 

owever, the weapon he most dreads, perhaps 
becauseitis the one he wields with most pow- 
er; and I observe he is sensitively alive to 
its slightest approach. Itis also the weapon 





None, I am uaded, who knew the mi- 
Sery it entails, its temperament producing 


with which he assails all; friend and foe 
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alike come under its cutting point; and the} Sir Walter Scott, in his letters on Demo. 
laugh, which accompanies each sally, as|nology and Witchcraft, has anticipated some 
a deadly incision is made in some vulnera-|of the subjects which are embraced in the 
ble quarter, so little accords with the wound | present volume. Most of the illustrations of 
inflicted, that it is as though one were struck | different kinds of natural magic are also col- 
down by summer lightning while admiring|lected from sources more or less known to 
its brilliant play. the public. Though this work may be look- 
Byron likes not contradiction, he waxed/ed upon in many respects as a ilati 
wroth to-day, because I defended a friend of|it is in truth an excellent digest of facts 
mine whom he attacked, but ended by taking| which had before been scattered a 
my hand, and saying he honoured me for}variety of authorities. But its t merit is, 
the warmth with which I defended an ab-|that the phenomena which it Getails are in 
sent friend, adding with irony, ‘“ Moreover, | every instance traced to their natural causes, 
when he is not a poet, or even prose writer,|/and suggestions are made with a view, in 
by whom you can hope to be repaid by be-|many cases, to extend, for the of 
ing handed down to posterity as his de-|innocent entertainment, the combinations of 
fender.” ingenious contrivances, which in the dark 
ages were got up for the purposes of impos 
ture. Every step we move under the gui- 
dance of Sir David Brewster, with reference 
to the subjects of which he treats, we find 
that superstition retreats before us. There 
are very few things that can happen, out of 
the ordinary course of events, which we may 
Tus is a charming little work, a present|not explain, either by the rules which he has 
from philosophy to idhaen, a lure thrown in| laid down, or by making further investiga- 
the way of idleness in order to attract it to|tions for ourselves in the paths which those 
the paths of knowledge. A treatise on optics, |rules have opened to our curiosity. This is 
or acoustics, or chemistry, would, by its or a great point gained for the pro of 
title, deter the multitude from its t}rational and useful knowledge, for the 
would be read only by the learned. But a|prostration of fanaticism. 
volume like this itself to every age| No doubt can now be entertained, that all 
and sex. The magic of nature bears a spell|those marvellous delusions which, in the 
in the mere sound of the words, calculated|days of ignorance, were successfully prac- 
to captivate those who are most reluctant to|tised on mankind, were conducted by means 
enter the temple of science. Though ex-|of inventions, devised by ingenious men, 
pressly composed as a work of amusement,| Who, either theoretically or practically, were 
it aims at a higher object. Sir David Brew-|acquainted with the laws of nature. Thus 
ster judiciously supposes, that if, by detailing|the oracular shrines, to which warriors re- 
the marvellous results of some of the laws of} paired in order to obtain a knowledge of 
nature, he can excite the curiosity of his|their future fortunes in the field, were evi- 
readers, he may at the same time instruct|dently framed upon principles which, while 
them, by demonstrating the causes from|they enabled the operator to conceal himself, 
which those results proceed. And further, it/gave him also per — of ae 
ma he thinks, be too much to ex responses in a solemn tone, 
that ~ ol who -~3 make Geostand on. calculated to delude the credulous. The 
quainted with the popular part of the sciences, 
wil] be induced to carry their inquiries a 
little farther, and penetrate to the higher re- 
gions of mathematics and astronomy, and 
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cannot doubt that they were cope with 
the use of lenses mirrors, assist- 
ance of which they might have caused those 


apparitions of their of which we read. 
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M. Eusebe Salverte has demonstrated these|takes place when both the eyes are open, 
ints to a certain extent, in a work which| though it is easier to observe it when one of 
has lately published on the occult sciences;|them is closed. The same yp 

a work deserving of applause in many re-|when the object is luminous. a can- 

for resin § and utility, but much to/dle is thus seen by indirect vision, it never 
be condemned on account of the perverted| wholly as but it spreads itself out 
ingenuity, with which he endeavours to ex-jinto a cloudy mass, the centre of which is 

- -heee miracles of the Scriptures by re-|blue, encircled with a bright ring of yellow 


to natural causes. et ew 
The great informer of our senses, the sen-| “ This inability of the eye wegen a 

liquely, is 
sensi- 


finel to whom we are indebted for most of|sustained vision of obj seen 
external objects, is the eye. And there is| bility of those parts of the eye that have this 
no organ 










the information that we possess concerning|curiously compensated by the greater 
at we possess more likely than|defect. The eye has the power of seeing 

this to send us occasionally upon a eevee objects with perfect distinctness only when 
scent. The ear may sometimes deceive us| it is directed straight upon them; that is, all 
for a moment, but we readily apply our rea-| objects seen indirectly are seen indistinctly ; 
son to correct the error; we do not repose so} but it is a curious circumstance, that when 
confidently in its whispers as we do in the| we wish to obtain a sight of a very faint star, 
intelligence which the eye conveys. It is,/such as one of the satellites of Saturn, we 
however, of great consequence to us to know|can see it most distinctly by cary ee 
beforehand, that the accuracy of that exqui-|from it, and when the eye is turned full upon 
sité organ, as a messenger of truth, is not/it, it immediately a "—<pp. 14, 15. 
always to be depended upon. For instance,| The effect of a feeble, flickering, and in- 
it does not always see every thing that is/sufficient light upon the eye, in ifyi 
immediately before it. If we place two co-|the images of outward objects, and distorting 
loured wafers at a distance of three inches/their forms, may be proved by looking at 
upon a sheet of white paper, and look at the|/them in a room illuminated only by a fire. 
left hand wafer with the right eye alone, at] When there is a deficiency of light, the pupi 
the distance of about eleven or twelve in-|expands itself, in order tocompensate for 
ches, taking care to keep the eye straight|want of the light; and thus we make use of 
above the wafer, and the line which joins|a lens on the occasion, very different from 
the eyes parallel to that which joins the|that with which we ordinarily view near ob- 
wafers, we shall find that the right hand|jects. The consequence is, that the object is 
wafer is no longer visible. Every body|seen out of its natural proportions: a cat be- 
knows, or may know by practice, that, by|comes a — dog an elephant; the shadows 
placing the eye in a certain position, he canjon the assume & wane 7 appearance, 
multiply a single light into half a dozen or|and hence, probably, many of the ghost sto- 
more. We a allude to the pleasant, or ow — tradition a down to us. 
rather very unpleasant, operation of inebriety, t the eye is capable of producing images 
but to a process easily perfected by a few = of its own, is demonstrated from the follow- 
periments. The eye, also, when gazing upon| ing operations. 
vacancy, as it is called, or intently upon a} ‘Another class of ocular deceptions have 
particular object, as when a sportsman is|their origin in a property of the eye which 
watching his dog, will actually lose sight of}has been very imperfectly examined. The 
an object which it would see clearly by in-| fine nervous fabric which constitutes the re- 
direct vision. Of this curious phenomenon, |tina, and which extends to the brain, has the 
after explaining its causes, the author fur-|singular property of being phosphorescent 
nishes us with a striking example; and it|by pressure. hen we press the eye-ball 
seems, as a corollary, that if we wish to see| outwards by applying the point of the finger 
an indistinct object, such as one of the satel-| between it and the nose, a circle of light will 
lites of Saturn, which he mentions, our best|be seen, which Sir Isaac Newton describes 
plan is to look away from it!—that is to say,}as ‘a circle of colours like those in the fea- 
to place it within the range of indirect vision. | ther of a peacock’s tail.’ He adds that, ‘if 

“In order to witness this illusion, put a/the eye and the finger remain quiet, these 
little bit of white paper on a green cloth, and|colours vanish in a second of time, but if the 
within three or four inches of it, place aj finger be moved with a quavering motion, 
narrow strip of white paper. At the distance|they appear again.’ In the numerous obser- 
of twelve or eighteen inches, fix one eye| vations which I have made on these lumin- 
steadily upon the little bit of white paper, |ous circles, I have never been able to observe 
and ina time a part, or even the whole, |any colour but white, with the exception of 
of the strip of paper will vanish as if it had|a general red tinge which is seen when the 
been removed the green cloth. It willjeyelids are closed, and which is produced by 
again re-appear and again vanish, the effect|the light which passes through them. The 
depending greatly on the steadiness with|luminous circles, too, always continue while 
which the eye is kept fixed. This illusion'the pressure is applied, and they may be pro- 
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duced as readily after the eye has been long 
in darkness, as when it has been recently 
exposed to light. When the pressure is 
gently applied, so as to com the fine 
pulpy substance of the retina, light is imme- 
diately created; when the eye is in total 
darkness, and when in this state light is al- 
lowed to fall upon it, the part compressed is 
more sensible to light than any other part, 
and consequently appears more luminous. If 
we increase the pressure, the eye-ball, being 
filled with incompressible fluids, will pro- 
trude all around the point of pressure, and 
consequently the retina at the protruded part 
will be compressed by the outward pressure 
of the contained fluid, while the retina on 
each side, namely, under the point of pres- 
sure, and beyond the poser part, will be 
drawn towards the protruded part, or dilated. 
Hence the part er the finger, which was 
originally compressed, is now dilated, the 
adjacent parts compressed, and the more re- 
mote - immediately without this, dilated 
also. Now we have observed, that when the 
eye is under these circumstances e to 
light, there is a bright luminous circle shad- 
ing off externally and internally into total 
darkness. We are led, therefore, to the im- 
portant conclusions, that when the retina is 
compressed in total darkness it gives out 
light; that when it is compressed when ex- 
posed to light, its sensibility to light is in- 
creased; and that when it is dilated under 
exposure to light, it becomes absolutely 
blind, or insensible to all luminous impres- 
sions.” —pp. 17—19. 

“ He gave me a blow that made the fire 
flash from my eyes,” is an assertion, which 
those who attend much at courts of justice 
may hear in assault cases. There is, in fact, 
a emhumemast power in the organ, which 
shows itself when the head is struck violent- 
ly. Or it may be perceived in the act of 
sneezing. It is to this rence that we 
are to attribute the “ blue devils,” as they 
are called, which sometimes painfully haunt 
the couch of the invalid. The pressure of 
the blood vessels upon the retina causes 
either total darkness, or a faint blue light, 
which floats before the eye, and in which the 
imagination discovers thousands of fantastic 
figures. Ina healthy state of the eye, the 
image of an object strongly impressed upon 
it remains for a moment after the object it- 
self is withdrawn: when the eye is enfeebled 
by age or by disease, the i will remain 
a considerable time. It was his knowledge 
of the former fact, that enabled Dr. Paris to 
construct a card, both of whose sides may be 
seen, as it were, at one glance. 

“In virtue of this property of the eye, an 
object may be seen in many places at once ; 
and we may even exhibit at the same instant 
the two opposite sides of the same object, or 
two pictures painted on the ite side 
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philosopher, M. D’Arcet, that the impressj 
of light continued on the retina about the 
eighth part of a second after the luminous 
ly was withdrawn, and upon this princi 
Dr. Paris has constructed the pretty little in. 
strument, called the Thaumatrope, or the 
Wonder Turner. It consists of a number of 
circular pieces of card, about two or three 
inches broad, which may be twirled round 
with great velocity by the application of the 
fore finger and thumb of each hand to pi 
of silk string, attached to opposite points of 
their circumference. On each side of the 
circular piece of card is painted part of a 
picture, or part of a figure, insuch a manner 
that the two parts would form a group, ora 
whole figure, if we could see both sides at 
once. Harlequin, for example, on one side 
is painted, and Columbine on the other, so 
that by twirling round the card the two are 
seen at the same time in their usual mode of 
combination. The body of a Turk is drawn 
on one side, and his head on the reverse, and 
by the rotation of the card the head is placed 
we his shoulders. The principle of this 
illusion may be extended to many other con- 
trivances. Part of a sentence may be written 
on one side of a card, and the rest on the re- 
verse. Particular letters may be given on 
one side, and others upon the other, or even 
halves, or parts of each letter, may be put 
upon each side, or all these contrivances ma} 
be combined, so that the sentiment whi 
they express can be understood only when 
all the scattered parts are united by the re- 
volution of the card.”—pp. 26, 27. 

There are many instances of 
whose powers of vision are so defective that 
they cannot distinguish colours, at least some 
colours. The late Dugald Stuart could re- 
cognise the Siberian crab upon the tree, not 
by its colour, but by its form only, from the 
leaves that were near it. There was, not 
long since, a shoemaker of the name of Har- 
ris, at Maryport, in Cumberland, who could 
only distinguish black and white. He could 
discern cherries on the tree only by their 
— - Nichol ee wr a — officer 
whose sight was so imperfect in this respect, 
that he actually enaite pair of red breeches 
as a match in colour for a blue coat. There 
was a tailor at Plymouth, who could never 
perceive any difference between crimson 
and black. 

The author mentionsa very curious ocular 
illusion, which occurred . ey while 
engaged in writing the work now before us. 
He was seated as table with two candles 
before him, when, upon directing his eyes to 
them, he was much surprised to observe, 
parently among his hair, and nearly 
above his head, but far without the range of 
vision, (unless he could be supposed to see 
through the top of his head,)a t image 
of one of the candles. The image was as 





a piece of card. It was —, 


perfect as if it had been formed by reflection 
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a piece of mirror glass; but where the; voice still calling ‘Come to me, come! come 
Serecting substance was he could not at first away!’ in a loud, plaintive, and somewhat 
discover. He examined his eye-brows and| impatient tone. sh 
eye-lashes, but in vain. At length his lad 

skill; and after a minute search|are,’ stil] imagining that he was somewhere 










into his eye when breaking the of a let-|course greatly surprised to learn he had not 
ter, a short time before he observed the phe-| been near the house at the time. A similar 
nomenon. An unphilosophical person might|illusion, which excited no particular notice . 
have gone mad, or have sent for his physician|at the time, occurred to Mrs. A. when re- 
in an agony of terror, under such circum-|siding at Florence, about ten years before, 
stances. and when she was in perfect health. When 
This curious fact us in some|she was undressing after a ball, she heard a 
measure for the subject Pupecteal illusions. | voice call her repeatedly by name, and she 
The author had personally an opportunity of} was at that time unable to account for it. 
becoming acquainted with one of the most} “2. The next illusion which occurred to 
extraordinary cases of this kind upon record.|Mrs. A. was of a more alarming character. 
A few years he had occasion to spend|On the 30th of December, about four o’clock 
some days under the same roof with a ady, in the afternoon, Mrs. A. came down stairs 
whom he here designates as Mrs. A. into the drawing-room, which she had quitted 
that time she had seen no spectral illusions,|only a few moments before, and on entering 
and was acquainted with the subject only|the room she saw her husband, as she sup- 
from having read Dr. Hibbert’s interesting standing with his back to the fire. As 
volume. In conversing with her upon the/he had gone out to take a walk about half an 
cause of these apparitions, Sir David men-jhour before, she was surprised to see him 
tioned, = if ‘oh yom — see such a/there, and nay een why he had returned 
ing, “she might distinguish a genuine|so soon.. The figure looked fixedly at her 
ot existing externally, and seen as an|with a serious and thoughtful prem. fre of 
external object, from one created by the|countenance, but did not speak. Supposing 
mind, by merely pressing one eye, or strain-|that his mind was absorbed in t, she 
ing them both, so as to see objects double ;/sat down in an arm-chair near the fire, and 
for in this case the external object, or sup-| within two feet almost of the figure which 
oy — would invariably be dou-|she saw still standing before her. As its 
while the impression on the retina/eyes, however, still continued to be fixed 
created by the mind would remain single.” |upon her, she said, after the lapse of a few 
The lady unfortunately soon after became|/moments, ‘Why don’t you speak? The 
subject to these formidable illusions; but|figure immediately moved off towards the 
though she was aware of their origin, she/ window, at the farther end of the room, with 
was prevented by the agitation with which /its eyes still gazing on her, and it passed so 
they were accompanied from making thejvery close to her in doing so, that she was 
riment that had been suggested to her. |struck by the circumstances of hearing no 
e shall extract the author’s account of/|step‘nor sound, nor feeling her clothes brush- 
several of the illusions by which she was/ed against, nor even any agitation in the air. 
afflicted. Although she was now convinced that the 
“}. The first illusion to which Mrs. A.|figure was not her husband, yet she never 
was subject, was one which affected only the |for a moment supposed that it was any thing 
ear. On the 26th of December, 1830, about|supernatural, and was soon convi that it 
half past four in the afternoon, she was|was a spectral illusion. As soon as this con- 
standing near the fire in the hall, and on the/viction had established itself in her mind, 
r of, going up stairs to dress, when she|she recollected the experiment which I had 
Peard, as she supposed, her husband’s voice, suggested, of trying to double the object; but 
calling her by name, ‘Come here! come to|before she was able distinctly to do this, the 
me! She imagined that he was calling at/figure had retreated to the window, where 
the door to have it opened, but upon going|it disappeared. Mrs. A. immediately follow- 
there, and ning the door, she was sur-jed it, shook the curtains, and examined the 
prised to find no person anata return-| window, the impression having been so dis- 
ing to the fire, she again h the same/tinct and forcible,;that she was unwilling to 
voice calling out very distinctly and loudly, | believe that it was a reality. Finding, how- 
“Come, come here!” She then opened two/jever, that the figure had no natural means 
other doors of the same room, and upon see-jof escape, she was convinced that she had 
a. person, she returned to the fire-place.}seen a spectral apparition, like those record- 
ra few moments, she heard the same'ed in Dr. Hibbert’s work, and she conse- 
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quently felt no alarm or agitation. The ap-|time sensible of a feeling like what we 
poerance was seen in bright daylight, and|ecive of fuacination, stapehion her en 
four or five minutes. When the time to gaze on this melanchol iti 
stood close to her, it concealed the ob-| which was as distinct and vivid as any re. 
ject behind it, and the apparition was fully | flected reality could be, the light of the can. 
as vivid as the reality. dies upon the dressing-table appearing tp 
“3. On these two occasions Mrs. A. was|shine fully upon its face. After a few mo 
alone, but when the next phantasm appeared |ments, she turned round to look for the rea. 
her husband was present. This took placejlity of the form over her shoulder, but it was 
on the 4th of January, 1830. About ten|not visible, and it had also disappeared from 
o’clock at night, when Mr. and Mrs. A. were|the glass when she looked again in that dj. 
sitting in the drawing-room, Mr. A. took up/rection. 
the poker to stir the fire, and when he was} “5. In the beginning of March, when Mr, 
in the act of doing this, Mrs. A. exclaimed,|A. had been about a fortnight from home, 
‘Why, there’s the cat in the room!’ ‘Where?’ | Mrs. A. heard him uently moving near 
asked Mr. A. ‘There, close to you,’ she|her. Nearly every night as she lay awake, 
replied. ‘ Where" he repeated. ‘ Why, on/she distinctly heard sounds like his breathing 
the rug, to be sure, between yourself and the|hard on the pillow by her side, and other 
coal-scuttle.’ Mrs. A.—‘ Take care, you are|sounds, such as he might make while tum- 
hitting her with the poker.’ Mr. A. again|ing in bed. 
asked her to point out exactly where she saw| “6. On another occasion, during Mr, A's 
the cat. She replied, ‘Why, sitting up/absence, while riding with a aeighhedll Mr. 
there, close by your feet, on the rug! She’s|———, she heard his voice uently, as if 
looking at me. It is Kitty—come here,|he were riding by her side. heard also 
Kitty.’ There were two cats in the house, |the tramp of his horse’s feet, and was almost 
one of which went by this name, and they| puzzled by hearing him address her at the 
were rarely if ever in the drawing-room. At|same time with the person really in com- 
this time Mrs. A. had no idea that the sight|pany. His voice made remarks on the sce- 
of the cat was an illusion. When she was|nery, improvements, &c., such as he proba- 
asked to touch it, she got up for the purpose, | bly should have done had he been present. 
and seemed as if she were pursuing some-|On this occasion, however, there was no 
thing which moved away. She followed a| visible apparition. 


few steps, and then said, ‘Ithas gone under} “7. On the 17th of March, Mrs. A. was 
the chair.’ Mr. A. assured her it was an|preparing for bed. She had dismissed her 
illusion, but she would not believe it. He|maid, and was sitting with her feet in hot 
then lifted up the chair, and Mrs. A. saw no-| water. sy excellent memory, 


, she 
ing more of it. The room was then search-|had been thin upon and repeating to 
ed all over, and nothing found in it. There|herself a striking passage in the Edinburgh 
was a dog lying on the hearth, who would | Review, when, on raising her eyes, she saw 
have betrayed great uneasiness if a cat had | seated in a large chair before her the 
been in the room, but he lay perfectly quiet. | figure of a deceased friend, the sister of Mr. 
In order to be quite certain, Mr. A.rungthe|A. The figure was dressed, as had been 
bell, and sent for the two cats, both of which| usual with her, with t neatness, buf ina 
were found in the house-keeper’s room. gown of peculiar kind, such as Mrs. A. had 
“4, About a month after this occurrence, | never seen her wear, but exactly such as had 
Mrs. A., who had taken a somewhat fatiguing | been described to her by a common friend as 
drive during the day, was preparing to go to|/ having been worn by Mr. A.’s sister during 
bed about eleven o'clock at night, and, sitting |her last visit to England. Mrs. A. paid par- 
before the dressing-glass, was occupied in |ticular attention to the dress, air, appear- 
arranging her hair. She was in a listless and |ance of the re, which sat in an easy at- 
drowsy state of mind, but fully awake. When |titude in the chair, holding a handkerchief 
her fingers were in active motion among the|in one hand. Mrs. A. tried to speak to it, but 
papillotes, she was suddenly startled by see- experienced a difficulty in doing so, and in 
ing in the mirror the of a near rela-|about three minutes the figure disappeared. 
tion, who was then in Scotland, and in per-|About a minute afterwards, Mr, A. came 
fect health. The apparition appeared over|into the room, and found Mrs. A. slightly 
her left shoulder, and its eyes met her’s in|nervous, but fully aware of the delusive na- 
the ay It ~w enveloped in on clothes, pe of op apparition. She described it as 
closely pinned, as is usual with corpses, | having all the vivid colouring and apparent 
round the head, and under the chin; and/reality of life; and for poy ae preceding 
though the eyes were open, the features/this and other visions, she experienced @ pe- 
were solemn and rigid. The dress was evi-|culiar sensation in her eyes, which seemed 
dently a shroud, as Mrs. A. remarked even |to be relieved when the vision had ceased. 
the punctured pattern usually worked in a} “8. On the 5th of October, between one 
peculiar manner round the edges of that gar-|and two o’clock in the morning, Mr. A. was 
ment. Mrs. A. described herself as at the'awoke by Mrs. A., whotold him that she had 
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just seen the figure of his deceased mother 
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draw aside the bed curtains and appear be- 


more vivid than actual impressions, or, to 
use other words, that the pictures in the 


tween them. The dress and the look of the|mind’s eye are more vivid than the pictures 


in the body's eye.” But Sir David Brewster 


. A.’s mother had been last seen by Mrs.|goes farther, and shows, by a train of illus- 


ee, were precisely those in which 
r. 


A., at Paris, in 1824. <5 

«9, On the 11th of October, when sitting 
in the drawing-room, on one side of the fire- 

, she saw the figure of another deceased 
Piand moving towards her from the window 
at the farther end of the room. It approach- 
ed the fire-place, and sat down in the chair 

ite. As there were several persons in 
the room at the time, she describes the idea 
uppermost in her mind to have been a fear 
lest they should be alarmed at her staring, 
in the way she was conscious of doing, at 
vacancy, and should fancy her intellect dis- 
ordered. Under the influence of this fear, 
and recollecting a story of a similar effect in 

work on Demonology, which she had 
lately read, she summoned up the requisite 
resolution to enable her to cross the space 
before the fire-place, and seat herself in the 
same chair with the figure. The apparition 
remained perfectly distinct till she sat down, 
as it were, in its lap, when it vanished. 

“10. On the 26th of the same month, 
about two, P. M., Mrs. A. was sitting in a 
chair by the window, in the same room with 
her husband. He heard her say, ‘What 
have I seen? and on looking at her, he ob- 
served a strange expression in her eyes and 
countenance. A carriage and four had ap- 
peared to her to be driving up the entrance 
road to the house. As it approached, she 
felt inclined to go up stairs to receive com- 
pany, but, as if spell-bound, she was unable 
to move or speak. The carriage approached, 
and as it arrived within a few yards of the 
window, she saw the figures of the postilions 
and the persons inside take the ghastly ap- 
pearance of skeletons and other hideous 

res. The whole then vanished entirely, 
when she uttered the above-mentioned ex- 
clamation.’’"—pp. . 

These are, unquestionably, very extraor- 
dinary instances of optical as wel] as auricu- 
lar illusions. It appears that during the time 
Mrs. A. was troubled in this manner, her 
yy organs were in a state of consider- 

e derangement. She is naturally of a 
morbidly sensitive imagination; indeed so 
much so, that when she heard of any person 
having suffered severe pain, she felt twinges 
in the corresponding parts of her person. 
She sg fluently and at great length in 
her sleep, and not only quotes poetry, but 
even caps verses, that is to say, repeats jines 
which begin with the final letter of the pre- 
ceding one, until her memory seems exhaust- 
ed. Dr. Hibbert, in endeavouring to account 
for such apparitions, says that “they are no- 

ing more than ideas, or the recollected 


tration into which we need not enter, “ that 
the ‘ mind’s eye’ is actually the body’s eye, 
and that the retina is the common tablet on 
which both classes of impressions are paint- 
ed, and by means of which they receive their 
visual existence according to the same opti- 
cal laws.” 

The author enumerates some curious ex- 
periments of a popular nature, which he has 
himself seen or made from time to time. 
Among these we may mention that of read- 
ing the inscriptions of coins in the dark, 
which is effected in this manner. Take a 
silver coin, and after polishing the surface 
as much as possible, apply an acid to the 
letters. This will make them h, while 
the other parts remain polished. Place the 
coin as upon a mass of red hot 
iron in a dark room, and the inscription will 
appear perfectly legible, the letters being 
comparatively darker than the polished parts 
of the coin. The red hot iron should be con- 
cealed from the eye of the spectator. In this 
manner, inscriptions that have been so much 
obliterated as to be illegible, have been re- 
vived, as it were, upon ancient coins. 

Among the many natural phenomena, 
which by the ignorant are looked upon as 
marvellous, is the celebrated spectre of the 
Brochen—the name given to the loftiest 
range of the Hartz mountains, which lies in 
the kingdom of Hanover. The best account 
of this phenomenon we have from Mr. Haue, 
who saw it on the 23d of May, 1797. 

“ After having been on the summit of the 
mountain no less than thirty times, he had 
at last the good fortune of witnessing the ob- 
ject of his curiosity. The sun rose about 
four o’clock in the morning, through a se- 
rene atmosphere. In the south-west, to- 
wards Achtermannshohe, a brisk west wind 
carried before it the transparent vapours, 
which had not yet been condensed into thick 
heavy clouds. About a quarter past four, he 
went towards the inn, and looked round to 
see whether the atmosphere would afford 
him a free prospect towards the south-west, 
when he observed at a very great distance 
towards Achtermannshohe, a human — 
of a monstrous size. His hat having been 
almost carried away by a violent gust of 
wind, he suddenly raised his hand to his 
head to protect his hat, and the colossal 
figure did the same. He immediately made 
another movement by bending his body, an 
action which was repeated by the spectral 
figure. M. Haue was desirous of making 
further experiments, but the re disap- 
peared; he remained, however, in the same 
position, expecting its return, and in a few 





images of the mind, which in certain cases 
of bodily indisposition have been rendered 
Museum—V ol. XXI. 


minutes it again made its appearance on the 
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Achtermannshohe, when it mimicked his 
gestures as before. He then called the land- 
lord of the inn, and having both taken the 
same position which he had before, they 
looked towards Achtermannshohe, but saw 
nothing. In a very short space of time, how- 
ever, two colossal figures were formed over 
the above eminence, and after bending their 
bodies and imitating the gestures of the two 
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lence ; but being at last convinced that there 
could be no deception in the matter, he went 
to the house and informed his master that he 
had something curious to show him. 

accordingly went out together; but before 
Strickett had pointed out the place, Mr. 
Lancaster’s son had discovered the aerial 
figures. The family was then summoned to 
the spot, and the phenomena were seen alike 


spectators, they disappeared. Retaining their|by them all. The equestrian figures seemed 
position, and Looser their eyes still fixed|to come from the lowest of Souterfell, 
upon the same spot, the two gigantic spec-|and became visible at a place called Knott. 


tres again stood before them, and were join- 
ed bya third. Every movement that they 
made was imitated by the three figures, but 
the effect varied in its intensity, being some- 
times weak and faint, and at other times 
strong and well defined.”—pp. 129, 130. 

These persons saw in fact their own sha- 
dows painted on the vapours in the distance, 
upon which the shadows were thrown strong- 
ly, while the sun was rising brilliantly be- 
hind their persons. Mr. James Clarke in his 
Survey of the Lakes of Cumberland, gives 
another very striking account of aerial spec- 
tres which were witnessed in the last cen- 
tury, and his statement is confirmed by the 
attestations of two other persons. 

“ On a summer’s evening in the year 1743, 
when Daniel Strickett, servant to John Wren, 
of Wilton Hall, was sitting at the door along 
with his master, they saw the figure of a man 
with a dog, pursuing some horses along 
Souterfell side, a place so extremely steep, 
that a horse could scarcely stand upon it at 
all. The figures appeared to run at an 
amazing pace, till they got out of sight at 
the lower end of the fell. On the following 
morning Strickett and his master ascended 
the steep side of the mountain, in the full 
expectation of finding the man dead, and of 
picking up some of the shoes of the horses, 
which they thought must have been cast 
while galloping at such a furious rate. Their 
expectations however were disappointed. No 
traces either of man or horse could be found, 
and they could not discover upon the turf the 
single mark ofa horse’s hoof. These strange 
appearances, seen at the same time by two 
different persons in perfect health, could not 
fail to make a deep impression on their 
minds. They at first concealed what they 
had seen, but they at length disclosed it, and 
were laughed at for their credulity. 

‘In the following year, on the 23d June, 
1744, Daniel Strickett, who was then ser- 
vant to Mr. Lancaster, of Blakehills, (a place 
near Wilton Hall, and both of which places 
are only about half a mile from Souterfell,) 
was walking, about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, a little above the house, when he saw a 
troop of horsemen riding on Souterfell side, 
in pretty close ranks, and et a brisk pace. 
Recollecting the ridicule that had been cast 


They then advanced in regular troops along 
the side of the fell, till they came opposite to 
Blakehills, when they went over the moun- 
tain, after describing a kind of curvilineal 
path. The pace at which the figures moved 
was a regular swift walk, and they continued 
to be seen for upwards of two hours, the ap- 
proach of darkness alone preventing them 
from being visible. Many troops were seen 
in succession; and frequently the last but 
one in a troop quitted his position, galloped 
to the front, and took up the same pace as 
the rest. The changes in the figures were 
seen equally by all the tators, and the 
view of them was not confined to the farmof 
Blakehills only, but they were seen by every 
person at every cottage within the distance 
of a mile, the number of persons who saw 
them amounting to about twenty-six. The 
attestation of these facts, signed by Lancas- 
ter and Strickett, bears the fate of the 2lst 
of July, 1785.” —pp. 131—133. 

This story was at first set down as an in- 
vention, or a mere superstitious imagination. 
But philosophy now explains such phenome- 
na, by demonstrating that they must have 
been caused by the refraction of the atmo- 
sphere, giving the shadows of one or more 
living objects at some distance, and in the 
case of the troopers, perhaps multiplied 
through the intervention of a variety of va- 
pours. They are similar to the Fata Mor- 

a, seen in the straits of Messina, between 
icily and the coast of Italy, and to those 
strange approximations which the coasts of 
ge and France are known to have 
made, apparently, to each other, upon more 
than one occasion. Mr. Latham has left us 
an account of one of these remarkable phe- 
nomena. 

“From Hasti on the coast of Sussex, 
the cliffs of the French coast are miles 
distant, and they are actually hid by the con- 
vexity of the earth, that is, a straight line 
drawn from Hastings to the French coast 
would pass through the sea. On Wednesday 
the 26th July, 1798, about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, Mr. Latham, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, then residing at Hastings, was sur- 
prised to see a crowd of people running to 
the sea side. Upon inquiry into the cause of 
this, he learned that the coast of France 





upon him the preceding year, he continued 
to observe the figures for some time in si- 


could be seen by the naked eye, and he im- 
mediately went down to witness so si 
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asight. He distinctly saw the cliffs extend- 
ing for some leagues along the French coast, 
an they a as if they were only a few 
miles off. ‘They gradually appeared more 
and more elevated, and seemed to approach 
nearer to the eye. The sailors with whom 
Mr. Latham walked along the water’s edge 
were at first unwilling to believe in the 
reality of the appearance, but they soon be- 
came so thoroughly convinced of it, that 
they pointed out and named to him the dif- 
ferent places which they had been accus- 
tomed to visit, and which they conceived to 
be as near as if they were sailing at a small 
distance into the harbour. These appear- 
ances continued for nearly an hour, the cliffs 
sometimes appearing brighter and nearer, 
and at other times fainter and more remote. 
Mr. Latham then went upon the eastern cliff 
or hill, which is of considerable height, when, 
as he remarks, a most beautiful scene pre- 
sented itself to his view. He beheld at once 
Dungeness, Dover cliffs, and the French 
coast all along from Calais, ry &c., 
to St. Vallery, and, as one of the fishermen 
affirmed, as far west as Dieppe. With the 
help of a telescope, the French fishing-boats 
were plainly seen at anchor, and the different 
colours of the land upon the heights, together 
with the buildings, were perfectly discerni- 
ble. Mr. Latham likewise states, that the 
cape of land called Dungeness, which ex- 
tends nearly two miles into the sea, and is 
about sixteen miles in io _— line — 
Hastings, appeared as if quite close to it, an 
the ay and fishing boats which were 

iling between the two places appeared 
equally near, and were magnified to a high 
degree. These curious phenomena continued 
‘in the highest splendour’ till past eight 
o'clock, although a black cloud had for some 
time totally obscured the face of the sun.” — 
pp. 135, 136. 

A still more remarkable phenomenon of 
the same kind was witnessed by Professor 
Vince, of Cambridge, and another gentle- 
man, on the 6th of August, 1806, at Rams- 

Between that town and Dover there 
is a hill, over which the tops of Dover Castle 
may be usually seen from te; but on 
the evening in question, about seven o'clock, 
the air being still and a little hazy, not only 
were the tops of the castle seen, but the 
whole of the castle itself, and, what is still 
more curious, the castle appeared as if it 
were situated on the side of the hill next to 

te! It was in fact a complete picture 
of the castle painted on vapour, and thus, by 
the magic of refraction, transferred to the 
side of the hill above mentioned. Instances 
of ships seen reflected in the skies are very 
numerous, and they have been seen by spec- 
tators when the vessels thus imaged in the 
air were actually far below the horizon, and 
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Mr. Scoresby’s “ enchanted coast,” on which 
he saw the ruins of cathedrals and castles, 
which had no real existence, are satisfacto- 
rily explained by the author upon philosophi- 
cal principles. 

e next proceeds to the illusions of sound, 
and makes us acquainted with the art of ven- 
triloquism, with the nature of niusical and 
harmonic sounds produced from vibrations of 
the air, with a curious instrument called the 
Kaleidophone, and the machinery by means 
of which Vaucanson’s celebrated automaton 
flute-player and pipe and tabor player were 
constructed. He gives us also a curious ac- 
count of Kempelen’s talking engine, which, 
though very imperfect, showed that it was 
not impossible to produce a machine which 
would distinctly pronounce most of the words 
in our language. While treating of this sub- 
ject, he analyses the nature and influence of 
sound, and the differences of which it is sus- 
ceptible, according to the elevation or de- 
pression of the position from which it comes, 
and by reason of the influence of day or 
night. Most persons have remarked, that 
sounds are heard with more than ordinary 
distinctness during the night. The reason 
of this is thus explained. 

“The great audibility of sounds during 
the night is a phenomenon of considerable 
interest, and one which had been observed 
even by the ancients. In crouded cities, or 
in their vicinity, the effect was generally 
ascribed to the rest of animated beings, while 
in localities where such an explanation was 
inapplicable, it was sup to arise from a 
favourable action of the prevailing wind. 
Baron Humboldt was particularly struck 
with this phenomenon, when he first heard 
the rushing of the great cataracts of the 
Orinocco, m the plain which surrounds the 
mission of the Apures. These sounds he re- 

ed as three times louder during the 
night than during the day. Some authors 
ascribed this fact to the cessation of the hum- 
ming of insects, the singing of birds, and the 
action of the wind on the Jeaves of the trees ; 
but M. Humboldt justly maintains that this 
connot be the cause of it on the Orinocco, 
where the buzz of insects is much louder in 
the night than in the day, and where the 
breeze never rises till after sunset. Hence 
he was led to ascribe the phenomenon to the 
perfect transparency and uniform density of 
the air, which can exist only at night, after 
the heat of the ground has been uniformly 
diffused through the atmosphere. 

“When the rays of the sun have been 
beating on the ground during the day, cur- 
rents of hot air of different temperatures, and 
consequently of different densities, are con- 
stantly ascending from the ground, and mix- 
ing with the cold air above. The air thus 
ceases to be a neous medium, and 





consequently invisible to them even through 
a telescope. These phenomena, as well as 





every person must have observed the effects 
of it upon objects seen through it, which are 
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very indistinctly visible, and have a tremu- 
lous motion, as if | were dancing in the 
air. The very same effect is perceived when 
we look at objects through spirits and water 
that are not perfectly mixed, or when we 
view distant objects over a red hot poker or 
over a flame. In all these cases the light 
suffers refraction in passing from a medium 
of one density into a medium of a different 
density, and the refracted rays are constantly 
changing their direction, as the different 
currents rise in succession. Analogous effects 
are produced when sound passes through a 
mixed medium, whether it consists of two 
different mediums or of one medium, where 
portions of it have different densities. As 
sound moves with different velocities through 
media of different densities, the wave which 
produces the sound will be partly reflected 
—— from one medium to the other, 

the direction of the transmitted wave 
changed; and hence, in passing through 
such media, different portions of the wave 
will reach the ear at different times, and 
thus destroy the sharpness and distinctness 
of the sound. This may be proved by many 
striking effects. If we put a bell in a re- 
ceiver containing a mixture of hydrogen gas 
and atmospheric air, the sound of the bell 
can scarcely be heard. During a shower of 
rain Or snow noises are greatly deadened, 
and when sound is transmitted along an iron 
wire or an iron pipe of sufficient length, we 
actually hear two sounds, one transmitted 
more rapidly through the solid, and the other 
more slowly through the air. The same 
property is well illustrated by an elegant 
and easily repeated experiment of Chladni’s. 
When sparkling champagne is poured into a 
tall glass till it is half full, the glass loses its 
power of ringing by a stroke upon its edge, 
and emits only a disagreeable and puffy 
sound. This effect will continue while the 
wine is filled with bubbles of air, or as lon 
as the effervescence lasts; but when the ef- 
fervescence begins to subside, the sound be- 
comes clearer and clearer, and the glass 
ri as usual when the air bubbles have 
vanished. If we reproduce the effervescence 
by stirring the champagne with a piece of 
bread, the glass will cease to ring. The same 
experiment will succeed with other effer- 
vescing fluids.” —pp. 218—220. 

The vocal] statue of Memnon in Egypt has 
puzzled many travellers, who have endea- 
voured to account for the sound that issues 
from it every morning at sunrise. This sound, 
for centuries considered as the greatest mys- 
tery of Egyptian priestcraft, was recently 
heard by an English traveller, Sir Edward 
Smith, who asserts that the sound does not 
proceed from the statue, but from the pedes- 
tal, and that it arises from the impulse of the 
air upon the stones of the pedestal, which are 

so as to produce this surprising 
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semble that of the breaking of the string of 
a lyre, and Dussaulx, the translator of Juye- 
nal, accounted for it in this way. “The sta. 
tue being hollow, the heat of the sun heated 
the air which it contained, and this air isgp- 
ing at some crevice, produced the sounds of 
which the priests gave their own inte 
tion.” The Baron Humboldt, when in South 
America, examined on the banks of the Ori. 
nocco several granite rocks, from which the 
natives declared that they had frequent 
heard, towards sunrise, subterraneous pone | 
resembling those of the organ. Sounds like 
that of a string breaking have been heard by 
travellers in Egypt at sunrise, issuing from 
a monument of granite, situated near the 
centre of the spot on which the palace of 
Carnae stands. There is therefore no doubt 
that the music of the statue of Memnon pro- 
ceeds altogether from a natural cause, 

the priests of Egypt inculcated a different 
doctrine. The author mentions other in- 
stances of a similar description. 

“ The inquiries of recent travellers have 
enabled us to corroborate these views, and 
to add another remarkable example of the 
influence of subterraneous sounds over su- 
perstitious minds. About three leagues to 
the north of Tor in Arabia Petrza, is a moun- 
tain, within the bosom of which the most 
singular sounds have been heard. The Arabs 
of the desert ascribe these sounds to a con- 
vent of monks preserved miraculously under 
ground; and the sound is supposed to be that 
of the Nukous, a long narrow metallic ruler 
suspended horizontally, which the priest 
strikes with a hammer, for the purpose of 
assembling the monks to prayer. A Greek 
was said to have seen the mountain open, ° 
and to have descended into the subterranean 
convent, where he found fine gardens and 
delicious water; and in order to give proof of 
his descent he produced some ments of 
consecrated bread, which he pretended to 
have brought from the subterranean convent. 
The inhabitants of Tor likewise declare, that 
the camels are not only frightened, but ren- 
dered furious when they hear these subter- ‘ 
ranean sounds. . 

“M. Seetzen, the first European traveller 
who visited this extraordinary mountain, set 
out from Wodyel Nackel, on the 17th of 
June, at five o'clock in the morning. He 
was accompanied by a Greek Christian, and 
some Bedouin Arabs, and after a quarter of 
an hour’s walk they reached the foot of a 
majestic rock of hard sandstone. The moun- 
tain itself was quite bare, and entirely com- 
posed of it. He found inscribed upon the 
rock several Greek and Arab names, and 
also some Coptic characters, which proved 
that it had been resorted to for centuries. 
About noon the party reached the foot of the 
mountains called Nakous, where at the foot 
of a ridge they beheld an insulated peaked 





a 
effect. The sound in question is said to re- 


rock. This mountain presented upon twoof 
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its sides two sandy declivities about 150 feet my he heard at the end of a quarter of an 


Te and so inclined, that the white andjhour, a low continuous murmuring sound 
he sta- slightly adhering sand which rests upon its|beneath his feet, which gradually changed 
heated surface is scarcely able to support itself; and|into pulsations as it became louder, so as to 
? issy- when the scorching heat of the sun destroys| resemble the striking of a clock; and at the 
nds of its feeble cohesion, or when it is agitated by|end of five minutes it became so strong as to 
the smallest motion, it slides down the|detach the sand. Returning to the spot next 
South two declivities. ‘These declivities unite be-|day, he heard the sound still louder than be- 
e Ori. hind the insulated rock, forming an acute|fore. He could not observe any crevicés by 
sh the angle; and like the adjacent surfaces, they|which the external air could penetrate; and 
are covered with steep rocks, chiefly of a|as the sky was serene, and the air calm, he 
a white or friable freestone. was satisfied that the sounds could not arise 
8 like “ The first sound which greeted the ears|from this cause.” —pp. 243—245. 
rd by of the travellers, took place at an hour and/ ‘The reader will be surprised at some of 
from a quarter after noon. They had climbed with the feats of strength which he will find re- 
r the great difficulty as far as the sandy declivity, | corded, especially of Thomas Topham. This 
ce of a height of seventy or eighty feet, and had/man thought nothing of rolling up in his 
doubt beneath the rocks where the pilgrims} hand a pewter plate: of breaking the bow! 
| pro» are accustomed to listen to the sounds. of a tobacco pipe by pressing it between his 
ough “While in the act of climbing, M. Seet-|first and third finger; of breaking such ano- 
erent zen heard the sound from beneath his knees,|ther bow! by merely placing it under his 
r in and hence he was led to think that the slid-| garter and pressing the tendons of his hams 
of the sand was the cause of the sound,|against it. It is said also that he lifted with 
have not the effect of the vibration which it| his teeth, and held in a horizontal position 
and occasioned. At three o’clock the sound be-| for a considerable time, a table six feet long, 


’ the came louder, and continued six minutes, and] with half a hundred weight hanging at the 
after having ceased for ten minutes it was|end of it; that he bent an iron poker nearly 


} su 
8 to again heard. The sound appeared to have/to a right angle by striking it upon his bare 
oun- the greatest resemblance to that of the hum-|jeft arm; and taking a similar poker, and 
most ming-top, rising and falling like that of an| holding the ends of it in his al, and the 
rabs #olian harp. Believing that he had disco-| middle against the back of his neck, he 
con- vered the true origin of the sound, M. Seet-| brought both ends of it together before him, 
der zen was anxious to repeat the experiment,/and then pulled it almost straight again! 
that and with this view he climbed with the ut-/There is an amusing experiment connected 
uler most difficulty to the highest rocks, and slid-| with this subject, which may be easily ma- 
jest ing down as as he could, he endeavoured|naged by a party of five persons. “The 
> of with the help of his hands and feet to set the heaviest person in the party lies down upon 
eek sand in motion. The effect thus produced|two chairs, his legs being supported by the 
en, far exceeded his expectations, and the sand|one, and his back by the other. Four per- 
ean in rolling beneath him made so loud a noise,| sons, one at each leg, and one at each shoul- 
and and the earth seemed to tremble to such a/der, then try to raise him, and they find his 
f of degree, that he states he should certainly|dead weight to be very great, from the diffi- 
| of have been afraid if he had been ignorant of|culty they experience in supporting him. 
to the cause. When he is replaced in the chair, each of 
nt. “M. Seetzen throws out some conjectures|the four persons takes hold of the body as 
hat respecting the cause of these sounds. ‘Does|before, and the person to be lifted gives two 
en- the rolling layer of sand,’ says he, ‘act like|signals by clapping his hands. At the first 
er- the fiddle bow, which, on being rubbed upon signal he himself and the four lifters begin 
a plate of glass, raises and distributes into|to drawa long and full breath, and when the 
ler regular figures the sand with which the plate |inhalation is completed, or the lungs filled, 
set is Sonel? Does the adherent and fixed/the second signal is given for raising the 
of layer of sand perform here the part of the|person from the chair. To his own surprise, 
Te plate of glass, and the neighbouring rocks|and that of his bearers, he rises with the 
nd that of the sounding body ! We cannot pre-|greatest facility, as if he were no heavier 
of tend to answer these questions, but we trust|than a feather.” At Venice the experiment 
a that some philosopher competent to the task,|has been performed in such a manner, that 
will have an opportunity of examining these|the party raised was lifted on the points of 
the fore-fingers of six persons. It is said that 





interesting phenomena with more attention, 
and doohing them with greater accuracy. |the experiment would have failed if a board 
“The only person, so far as I can learn,|had been interposed between the body thus 
who has visited Nakous since the time of|lifted and the fingers of the bearers, it being 
Seetzen, is Mr. Gray, of University College, |necessary to its success that there should be 
Oxford; but he has not added much to the}a communication between the body raised 
information acquired by his predecessor.|and the bearers; but why such a communi- 
During the first visit which he made to the| cation — be necessary, or upon what 
s* 
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rinciples the experiment rests, no person 
io yet been able to explain. 

In the course of his expositions of the se- 
crets of the automaton chess-player, and of 
the beauties of the moving spiders, cater- 
pillars, and other insects, made from steel, 
which attracted so much admiration during 
the latter portion of the last, and the begin- 
ning of the present ——_ Sir David Brew- 
ster makes some admirable observations, by 
way of an anticipated reply to those persons 
who might be inclined to ask, what is the 
use of such ingenious performances! “ They 
gave rise,” he says, “ to the most ingenious 
mechanical devices, and introduced among 
the higher orders of artists, habits of nice 
and accurate execution in the formation of 
the most delicate pieces of machinery. The 
same combination of the mechanical powers 
which made the spider crawl, or which 
waved the tiny rod of the magician, contri- 
buted in future years to purposes of higher 
import. Those wheels and pinions, which 
almost eluded our senses by their minute- 
ness, re-appeared in the stupendous mecha- 
nism of our spinning machines, and our 
steam engines. The elements of the tum- 
bling puppet were revived in the chronome- 
ter, which now conducts our navy through 
the ocean; and the shapeless wheel which 
directed the hand of the drawing automaton, 
has served in the present age to guide the 
movements of the tambouring engine. Those 
mechanical wonders which in one century 
enriched only the conjurer who used them, 
contributed in another to augment the wealth 
of the nation; and those automatic toys 
which once amused the vulgar, are now em- 
ployed in extending the power and promot- 
ing the civilization of our species.” By 
means of the tambouring machine here al- 
luded to, the art of producing ornamental 
flowers and figures upon muslins has been 
so wonderfully facilitated, that it enables 
one person to do the work of twenty-four 

rsons. Mr. Babbage’s machine for calcu- 
foting has not yet been rendered complete. 
But if it be finished according to the expec- 
tation of the inventor, it will be the most 
useful, as well as the most surprising in- 
stance of successful ingenuity upon record. 

Not the least curious subject of all those 
which are treated in this amusing little vo- 
lume, is that of spontaneous combustion. A 
flame may be produced by merely mixing 
oil of vitriol with oil of turpentine, or aqua 
fortis with oil of vitriol. Spirit of nitre and 
oil of sassafras will take fire when mixed. 
Galen says, that the dung of a pigeon will 
take fire when rotten. Finely powdered 
charcoal will take fire of itself. e burn- 
ing cliff at Weymouth is another striking in- 
stance of spontaneous combustion, and it is 
very well known, that near the village of 
Bradley, in Staffordshire, the earth has been 
on fire for nearly sixty years, and has resist- 
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ed all attempts to extinguish it. There is no 
doubt that living animal bodies are also lig. 
ble to internal combustion. It is recorded of 
the wife of Dr. Freilas, physician to an areh. 
bishop of Toledo, that she emitted inflamma. 
ble matter by perspiration. Another woman 
was known to vomit flames at the point of 
death. Bartholin, in his “ Acta Medica,” 
mentions the case of a poor woman at Paris, 
who drank nothing in the course of three 
vears except spirits of wine, in consequence 
of which, he says, “her body contracted 
such a combustible disposition, that one 
night, when she lay down on a straw couch, 
she was all burned to ashes except her skulj 
and the extremities of her fingers.” But the 
most extraordinary cases upon record are the 
following ones. 

‘One of the most remarkable cases of 
spontaneous combustion, is that of the Coun- 
tess Cornelia Zangari and Bandi of Cesena, 
which has been minutely described by the 
Rev. Joseph Bianchini, a prebend in the city 
of Verona. This lady, who was in the sixty. 
second year of her age, retired to bed in her 
usual health. Here she spent above three 
hours in familiar conversation with her maid, 
and in saying her prayers; and having at 
last fallen asleep, the door of her chamber 
was shut. As her maid was not summoned 
at the usual hour, she went into the bed- 
room to wake her mistress ; but receiving no 
answer, she opened the window, and saw 
her corpse on the floor in the most dreadful 
condition. At the distance of four feet from 
the bed, there was a heap of ashes. Her 
legs, with the stockings on, remained un- 
touched ; and the head, half burned, lay be- 
tween them. Nearly all the rest of the body 
was reduced to ashes. The air in the room 
was charged with floating soot. A small 
oil-lamp on the floor was covered with ashes, 
but had no oil in it: and in two candlesticks, 
which stood upright on the table, the cotton 
wick of both the candles was left, and the 
tallow of both had disappeared. The bed 
was not injured, and the blankets and sheets 
were raised on one side as if a person had 
risen up from it. From an examination of 
all the circumstances of this case, it has been 
generally supposed that an internal combus- 
tion had taken place ; that the lady had risen 
from her bed to cool herself; and thatin her 
way to open the window, the combustion had 
overpowered her, and consumed her body by 
a process in which no flame was produced 
which could set fire to the furniture or the 
floor. The Marquis Scipio Maffei was in- 
formed oY an Italian nobleman, who passed 
through Cesena a few days after this event, 


that he heard it stated in town, that the 
Countess Zan 
she felt herself indisposed, of washing all 
her body with camphorated spirits of wine. 


ri was in the habit, when 


“So recently as 1744, a similar example 


of spontaneous combustion occurred in our 

















own country, at Ipswich. A fisherman’s 
wife, of the name of Grace Pott, of the pa- 
rish of St. Clements, had been in the habit 
for several years of going down stairs every 

t after she was half undressed to smoke 
apipe. She did this on the evening of the 
oth April, 1744. Her daughter, who lay in 
the same bed with her, had fallen asleep, 
and did not miss her mother till she awaked 
early in the morning. Upon dressing her- 
self, and going down stairs, she found her 
mother’s body lying on the right side, with 
her head against the grate, and extended 
over the hearth, with her legs on the deal 
floor, and appearing like a block of wood 
burning with a glowy fire without flame. 
Upon quenching the fire with two bowls of 
water, the neighbours, whom the cries of the 
daughter had brought in, were almost stifled 
with the smell. The trunk of the unfortu- 
nate woman was almost burned to ashes, 
and appeared like a heap of charcoal cover- 
ed with white ashes. The head, arms, legs, 
and thighs, were also much burned. There 
was no fire whatever in the grate, and the 
candle was burned out in the socket of the 
candlestick, which stood by her. The clothes 
of a child on one side of her, and a paper 
screen on the other, were untouched ; and 
the deal floor was neither singed nor disco- 
loured. It was said that the woman had 
drunk plentifully of gin overnight, in wel- 
coming a daughter who had recently return- 
ed from Gibraltar.” —pp. 323—325. 


A large and brilliant assembly is engaged 
in the ball-room : a lady with a superb ame- 
thyst necklace happens to be near a lamp; a 
noise as loud as a cannon is heard in the 
room, and the lady near the lamp falls life- 
less on the floor. No person can imagine 
what is the cause of this mysterious acci- 
dent. Yet if such an accident did occur, and 
it is by no means beyond the range of possi- 
bility, it would be susceptible of a satisfac- 
tory explanation. The amethyst, as well 
as all minerals, not excepting the diamond, 
has transparent fluids in cavities, which are 
sometimes perceptible even to the naked 
eye. If placed near a flame, the fluid will 
expand, and burst the mineral with a tre- 
mendous explosion. 


There are several subjects discussed in 
this work, which do not come strictly with- 
in the circle of natural magic. But this is 
of little consequence if the subjects be in 
themselves, as they all are without excep- 
tion, interesting and useful. There are nu- 
merous wood-cuts, to illustrate the various 
explanations which the author has given of 
the operations of nature; and whether we 
regard the matter itself, or the style in which 
it is arranged, we may assert, without mak- 
ing invidious comparisons, that it is the most 
attractive work that has yet been published 
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From the (London) New Monthly Magazine. 
THE BOSPHORUS.—a sxetca. 


The stranger whose felicity it has been 
to float between the shores of the Bospho- 
rus, will often glance back with mingled 
feelings of regret and satisfaction to the 
memory of those magical waters. This 
splendid strait, stretching from the harbour 
of Constantinople to the mouth of the Eux- 
ine, may be about twenty miles in length, 
and its ordinary breadth seldom exceeds 
one mile. The old Greek story is, that one 
might hear the birds sing on the opposite 
shore.. And thus two great continents are 
divided by an ocean stream narrower than 
many rivers that are the mere boundaries 
of kingdoms. Yet it is strange that the 
character of these two famous divisions of 
our earth is no where more marked than on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. The traveller 
turns without disappointment from the gay 
and glittering shores of Europe to the su- 
blimer beauty and the dusky grandeur of Asta. 

The European side, until you advance 
within four or five miles of the Black Sea, 
is almost uninterruptedly studded with fan- 
ciful and ornamental buildings: beautiful 
villages, and brilliant summer palaces, and 
bright kiosks, painted in arabesque, and of- 
ten gilt. The green back ground to the 
scene is a sparkling screen of terraced gar- 
dens, rising up a chain of hills, whose grace- 
ful undulations are crowned with groves of 
cypress and of chestnut, and occasionally 
breaking into fair and delicate valleys, rich- 
ly wooded, and crossed by a grey and an- 
tique aqueduct. 

But in Asia the hills rise into mountains, 
and the groves swell into forests. Every 
thing denotes a vast, and rich, and prolific 
land; but there is something classical, an- 
tique, and even mysterious, in its general 
appearance. An air of stillness and deep 
repose pervades its less cultivated and less 
frequented shores; and the very eagles, as 
they linger over the lofty peak of “ the Gi- 
ant’s Grave,’’ seem conscious that they are 
haunting some heroic burial-place. 

I remember that one of the most strange, 
and even sublime, spectacles that I ever 
beheld, occurred to me one balmy autumnal 
eve as I returned home in my caique 
from Terapia, a beautiful village on the 
Bosphorus, where I had passing the 
day, to Pera. I encounteretl an army of 
dolphins, who were sage ‘wae way from 
the AZgean and the Sea of Marmora through 
the Strait to the Euxine. They stretched 
right across the water; and I should calcu- 
late that they covered, with very little in- 
terval, a space of three or four miles. It is 
very difficult to form an estimate of their 
number; but there must, of course, have 
been many thousands. They advanced in 





in the “ Family Library.” 


grand style, and produced an immense agi- 
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tation: the snorting, spouting, and splash- 
ing, and the wild panting rush, I shall never 
forget. As it was late, no other caique was 
in sight; and my boatmen, apprehensive of 
being run down, stopped to defend them- 
selves with their oars. I had my pistols 
with me, and found great sport, as, although 
the dolphins made every effort to avoid us, 
there were really crowds always in shot. 
Whenever one was hit, general confusion 
ran through the whole line: they all flounced 
about with increased energy, ducked their 
round heads under water, and turned up their 
arrowy tails. We remained thus stationary 
for nearly three-quarters of an hour, and 
very diverting I found the delay. At length, 
the mighty troop of strangers passed us, 
and, I suppose must have arrived at the 
Symplegades about the same time that I 
sought the elegant hospitality of the British 
Palace at Pera. 





From the (London) New Monthly Magazine. 
ORIENTAL SMOKING. 


In India a hookah, in Persia a nargilly,| 
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frames of silver fillagree, all placed upon a 
gorgeous waiter covered with a mantle of 
white satin, stiff and shining with golden 
embroidery. 

In public audiences all this is an affair of 
form. ‘The honour of the pipe” proves 
the consideration awarded to you. You 
touch it with your lips, return it, sip a half. 
filled cup of coffee, rise and retire. e next 
day a swarm of household functionaries call 
upon you for their fees. But in private vi- 
sits, the luxury of the pipe is more appre- 
ciated. A host prides himself upon the 
number and beauty of his chibouques, the 
size and clearness of the amber mouth-piece, 
rich and spotless as a ripe Syrian lemon, 
the rare flavour of his tobaccos, the fre- 
quency of his coffee offerings, and the deli- 
cate dexterity with which the rose-water is 
blended with the fruity sherbets. In sum- 
mer, too, the chibouque of cherry-wood, 
brought from the Balkan, is exchanged for 
the lighter jessamine tube of Damascus or 
er covered with fawn-coloured silk 
and fringed with silver. 

The hills of Laodicea celebrated by Strabo 





for their wines, now produce, under the 
name of Latakia, the choicest tobacco in the 


in Egypt a sheesha, in Turkey a chibouque,| world. Unfortunately this delicious product 


in Germany a meerschaum, in Holland a 
Pipe, in Spain a cigar—I have tried them 
all. The art of smoking is carried by the 
Orientals to perfection. Considering the 
contemptuous suspicion with which the Ot- 
tomans ever regard novelty, I have some- 
times been tempted to believe that the east- 
ern nations must have been acquainted with 
tobacco before the discovery of Raleigh in- 
troduced it to the occident; but a passage 
I fell u 
verse. 
the badness of the tobacco in the Levant, 
which, he says, is occasioned by Turkey 
being supplied only with the dregs of the 
European markets. Yet the choicest tobac- 
co in the world now grows upon the coasts 
of Syria. 

hat did they do in the East before they 
smoked? From the many-robed Pacha, 
with his amber-mouthed and jewelled chi- 
bouque, longer than a lancer’s spear, to the 
Arab clothed only in a blue rag, and puffing 
through a short piece of hollowed date- 
wood, there is, from Stamboul to Grand 
Cairo, only one source of physical solace. 
If you pay a visit in the East, a pipe is 
brought to you with the same regularity that 
a servant in England places you a seat. 
The procession of the pipe, in great houses, 
is striking: slaves in showy dresses ad- 
vancing in order, with the lighted chibouques 
to their mouths waving them to and fro; 
others bearing vases of many-coloured sher- 
bets, and surrounding a superior domestic, 
who carries the strong and burning coffee 


| 











in small cups of porcelain supported in| 


will not bear a voyage, and loses its flavour 
even in the markets of Alexandria. Lata- 
kia may be compared to Chateau Margaux; 
Gibel, the product of a neighbouring range 
of hills, similar although stronger in flavour, 
is a rich Port, and will occasionally reach 
England without injury. This is the fa- 
vourite tobacco of Mehemet Ali, the Pacha 
of Egypt. No one understands the art of 
smoking better than his Highness. His 


on in old Sandys intimates the re-|richly carved silver sheesha borne by a glos- 
That famous traveller complains of| 


sy Nubian eunuch, in a scarlet and golden 
dress, was a picture for Stephanoff. The 
Chibouquejee of the Viceroy never took 
less than five minutes in filling the Vicere- 
gal pipe. The skilful votary is well aware 
how much the pleasure of the practice de- 

ends upon the skill with which the bowl 
is filled. For myself, notwithstanding the 
high authority of the Pacha, I give the pre- 
ference to Beirout, a tobacco from the ancient 
Berytus, lower down on the coast, and which 
reminded me always of Burgundy. It spar- 
kles when it burns, emitting a bright blue 
flame. All these tobaccos are of a very 
dark colour. 

In Turkey there is one very fine tobacco, 
which comes from Salonichi, in ancient 
Thrace. It is of a light yellow colour, and 
may be compared to very good Madeira. 
These are the choicest tobaccos in the 
world. The finest Kanaster has a poor, flat 
taste after them. 

The sheesha nearly resembles the hoo- 
kah. In both a composition is inhaled, in- 
stead of the genuine weed. The nargilly 
is also used with the serpent, but the tube 
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is of glass. In all three, you inhale through 
yose-water. 

The scientific eon! after due experience, 
will prefer the Turkish chibouque. He 
should possess many, never use the same 
for two days running, change his bow! with 
each pipe-full, and let the chibouque be 
cleaned cee day, and thoroughly washed 
with orange flower water. All this requires 
great attention, and the paucity and cost of 
service in Europe will ever prevent any one 
but a man of large fortune from smoking in 
the Oriental fashion with perfect satisfaction 
to himself. Purr. 





From the (London) New Monthly Magazine. 
ENGLISH SONG WRITERS. 


SONGS BY BARRY CORNWALL.* 


As the Constitution of a country should 
often back to its first principles, so the 
Ferstare of a people should frequently re- 
eur to its first authors. This maxim has 
been adopted within the last thirty years, 
and with great advantage to the feeling and 
romance of poetry—the vigour and variety 
of style. But in many instances it has 
been done superficially ; the poet has re- 
curred to particular authors, and imitated 
them without any knowledge of their con- 
temporaneous literature, or the spirit of the 
age by which they were pervaded—hence 
we have had numerous imitations of old 
poets by men thoroughly unsaturated by 
the genius of the old poesy. In the History 
of Ancient Letters we find simplicity in the 
early authors, conceits in the latter. In the 
History of English and of French Letters 
it is exactly the reverse, the earlier authors 
(when the language became settled) abound 
in conceits. As we have progressed we 
have grown more simple—the great beacon 
to avoid in a recurrence to our ancient Wri- 
ters, (Chaucer excepted) is therefore their 
artificiality—as in recurring to the Greek, 
it would be to avoid their homeliness. This 
is a new doctrine—but it is only new, be- 
cause few who have written on our early 
Literature have deeply examined its nature. 
The Italian of the middle ages was the mo- 
del of the Elizabethan Poets. 

The spirit of our English Songs is steep- 
ed in fancy and in tenderness—but there are 
few which do not affect ‘ that turn and play 
of words’ which convert truth of feeling 
into ingenuity of phrase. The Scotch Po- 
ets insensibly did a vast service to Nature 
in the simple beauty of their songs; and 
Burnst above all writers has impregnated 
the English Muse with the divine poetical 
truth, that neither metaphor nor compliment 
is essential to the effusions of an honest and 








* Moxon: New Bond-street. 
t In his Preface the Author touches on this fact; yet 
Burns is the last Poet he seems desirous of resembling. 
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deep love. Yet the critics of the day are 
reluctant to confess a merit which it requires 
no little effort to understand—the vast mass 
of books which the ordinary reviewer has 
to open prevents his reading any—he opens 
the page, and if not caught by a dazzling 
stanza, concludes that the performance is 
mediocre—and Poetry is therefore most fa- 
tally estimated by the value of a part—not 
its harmony as a whole. The people judge 
far more wisely; and the songs of Bayle 
—the most natural—the most tender of all 
modern song writers—are sung in every 
street, familiar under every roof—while 
they are sneered at by the young College 
Reviewer, fresh from Shelley, and stupified 
with Keats—for that very deficiency in ab- 
struse fragmentary splendour, which forms 
their highest charm, and their surest pass- 
port, to the popular heart. 

With all his fancy, and all his genius— 
the author of the Poems before us, has fal- 
len unconsciously into the error of the cri- 
tics, and is perpetually preferring the quaint 
to the natural—and often losing truth in 
searching after originality: he is imbued 
with the old Poets—he has their sweetness, 
their imagination, their grace—he has also 
their artificialities and their conceits. But 
his work altogether is one of singular merit 
—and not built of perishable materials. It 
will serve at once as a model and a beacon 
—a rare union—which no hand but that of a 
fine genius can accomplish: he has looked 
deeply into the realms of fancy, but not 
enough into the hearts of men—his verse 
wants homeliness. He will dissent from 
our next proposition, but it is nevertheless 
true :—in all writings that are extensively 
popular there is a strong dash of the com- 
mon place.—Byron aud Shelley were equal 
masters of the creativ ual Poets ;— 
Byron appeals to the commonest feelings— 
yn wR ee Sense 
of Affliction—the Weariness of the World ;— 
Shelley appeals only to the most subtle and 
the least stirring of our emotions : hence the 
difference of their popularity. The fame of 
Shelley will increase,but his popularity never. 

Viewed as Songs—as an accession to the 
National Minstrelsies which thrill all alike, 
the Peasant or the Prince—the Ignorant 
Man and the Scholar, we therefore consider 
the present Work as in many respects defi- 
cient. But viewed as a collection of Po- 
ems, it is a most valuable, a most beautiful 
addition to our Literature. There are Po- 
ems in this book which the minor Poetry of 
no language—(save only that of Campbell 
and of Burns) may be said to surpass. 

The following has been commonly select- 
ed by our cotemporaries—but we cannot re- 
sist the pleasure of quoting again, one of 
those wild, vigorous effusions which unite, 





in the happiest spirit of the German Muse, 
the fearful and the grotesque. 
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Kine Deatnu. 


King Death was a rare old fellow ! 
He sat where no sun could shine ; 
And he lifted his hand so yellow, 
And pour’d out his coal-black wine. 
Hurrah! for the coal-black Wine ! 


There came to him many a Maiden, 
Whose eyes had forgot to shine ; 
And Widows, with grief o’erladen, 
For a draught of his sleepy wine. 
Hurrah! for the coal-black Wine! 


The Scholar left all his learning ; 
The Poet his fancied woes ; 
And the Beauty her bloom returning, 
Like life to the fading rose. 
Hurrah ! for the coal-black Wine ! 


All came to the royal «'d fellow, 
Who laugh’d till his eyes re brine, 
As he gave them his hand so yellow, 
And pledged them in Death’s black wine. 
Hurrah !—Hurrah! 
Hurrah ! for the coal-black Wine! 


The verses entitled a Serenape are also 
of rich and tender sentiment :— 


Awake !—The starry midnight Hour 
Hangs charmed, and pauseth in its flight : 
In its own sweetness sleeps the flower ; 
And the doves lie hushed in deep delight! 
Awake ! Awake ! 
Look forth, my love, for Love's sweet sake ! 
Awake !—Soft dews will soon arise 
From daisied mead, and thorny brake ; 
Then, Sweet, uncloud those eastern eyes, 
And like the tender morning break ! 
Awake ! Awake! 
Dawn forth, my love, for Love's sweet sake! 


Awake !—Within the musk-rose bower 

I watch, pale flower of love, for thee : 
Ah, come, and show the s Hour 

What wealth of love thou hidest from me! 
Awake ! Awake ! 
Show all thy love, for Love's sweet sake ! 
Awake!—Ne’er heed, though listening Night 

Steal music from thy silver voice : 
Uncloud thy beauty rare and bright, 

And bid the world and me rejoice ! 
Awake! Awake ! 
She comes,—at last, for Love's sweet sake ! 


In the next Poem our readers will per- 
ceive at once the faults and the beauty (in 
this instance, the last far excelling the first) 
of the old Poets :— 


Lire. 


We are born; we laugh; we weep ; 
We love; we droop; we die! 

Ah! wherefore do we laugh, or weep ? 
Why do we live, or die? 

Who knows that secret deep ? 
Alas, not I! 


Why doth the violet spring 
nseen by human eye ? 
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Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet — that quickly fly? 
Why do our fond hearts cling 
To things that die ? 


We toil,—through pain and wrong; 
We fight,—and fly ; 

We love; we lose; and then ere long, 
Stone-dead we lie. 

O Life! is all thy song 
* Endure and—die ?”’ 


We regret that our limits will not allow 
us to indulge in further quotation. Happy 
indeed should we be if the success of this 
little volume would induce the Author to 
come once more before us with his soft and 
melancholy Italian Tales. The Heaven of 
Poetry has yet many mansions unfilled— 
and we are convinced if the creator of Mar. 
cian Colonna would but rouse himself from 
the dreamy intoxication that somewhat 
marred the effect of his earliest verse—if 
he would vey into the actual and living 
stream of the Human Character and Hu- 
man Passion—he might obtain a popularity 
evet in these prose times—that would far 
surpass his present fame—but only keep 
the promise of his genius. 





From the Atheneum. 


LAFAYETTE ET LA REVOLUTION 
DE 1830." 


The French Revolution of 1830 forms a 
remarkable epoch in the history of modem 
nations. It was the triumph of civilize 
tion—there was no sacrifice of life or pro- 
perty beyond the urgent necessity—nght 
prevailed, and was content with its glory. 

The revolution of 1789 was brought 
by the mere physical suffering of an ignorant 
eople—by the tyranny and the exactions of 
eudality. The revolution of 1830 was one 
of principle—it was the struggle of an en- 
lightened people against that formidable 
power over which the spirit of freedom for- 
merly triumphed, but which was again 
striving to raise its hideous and mutilated 
form, and fix its fangs once more upon the 
necks of the French people. 

The part which Lafayette took in the first 
of these revolutions, has long been matter of 
nape history; but an accurate account of 
is connexion with the last was wanting, 
and has been ably supplied by M. Sarrans. 
The long life of Lafayette, his services to 
the American republic, his open and daunt 
less opposition to arbitrary power, the con- 
sistency of his political principles, his hi 
and noble character in private life, and 
confidence felt in his integrity, not only by 
his own nation, but by every disciple 





* Par B. Sarrans, jeune. 2 vols. Paris: Thoisnier 





Desplaces. 











freedom throughout the civilized world, ren- 
der him one of the most interesting charac- 
ters of the present times. His views and 
motives have been called into question, but 
only by those men whose mean and shame- 
less tergiversations make his consistent pa- 
triotism the more glorious; and M. Sarrans 
has come forward, not to rescue his name 
from suspicion—for Lafayette was never 
suspected—but to record those acts of high 
principle, in relation to the events of the last 
three years, with which the public generally 
are unacquainted. 

And nobly has M. Sarrans fulfilled this 
task. He has thrown more light upon the 
occurrences of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of 
July, than any historian of that revolution. 
We were ourselves at Paris during those 
days, and mixed a good deal with the par- 
ties whose names are mentioned in this 
work. We can therefore personally vouch 
for the accuracy of most of M. Sarrans’ 
statements. We knew of Perier’s eager- 
ness to uphold Charles X., and to become 
Prime Minister—we knew of Dupin’s feel- 
ing on the same subject, and his impudent 
boastings afterwards—we knew the spirit 
which actuated Broglie, Guizot, and the 
doctrinarians ; and we were not a little sur- 

ised, and certainly considered it a very 
tad omen for the future tranquillity of 
France, when Louis Philippe began his 
reign by —_ power in the hands of such 
men,—when we saw a Guizot, who had 
been in office as Censor of the Press under 
the Bourbons, become the minister of a citi- 
zen King,—whose throne was to be sur- 
rounded by republican institutions,—and car- 
ry on a system of jobbing patronage, which 
would have put to the blush even the most 
profligate of his predecessors. 

The first part of M. Sarrans’ work, relat- 


ing to the early years of Lafayette’s public | ~ 
e, 


contains nothing that is not to be found 
in the numerous biographies already pub- 
lished ;—his services in America, his decla- 
ration of rights at the states-general, his 
conduct during the subsequent part of the 
first revolution, his emigration and imprison- 
ment. We shall, therefore, commence our 
details at a later period. 

The following anecdotes are truly charac- 
teristic. They relate to the period of Na- 
poleon’s return from Elba :— 

“ During these events, as during the first 
restoration and the subsequent return of the 
Emperor, Lafayette took no share in pub- 
lic affairs. His attitude was one of per- 
petual protest against the violation of the 
principles he supported. But when the 
congress of Vienna declared Bonaparte an 
outlaw, and the coalition of European pow- 
ets was again arrayed against France for the 
avowed purpose of seating Louis XVIII. by 
force of arms a second time upon the throne 
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emerged from his retirement. On this oc- 
casion, being invited by Prince Joseph in 
the name of freedom and his country to 
come and examine the sureties given to the 
nation, and thereby to foreign powers, he 
replied, that such an appeal during such a 
crisis admitted of no hesitation; but that 
he brought with him a large stock of incre- 
dulity, in compensation of his too great con- 
Jidence'in the year eight. * * * 

‘* General Lafayette, in expressing a wish 
that the assembly should assume a charac- 
ter capable of inspiring the nation and all 
Europe with confidence, said that its con- 
duct would determine whether it should be 
called The Representation of the French 
People, or simply, The Napoleon Club. * * * 

“In the secret committee which sat the 
same evening, Lucien Bonaparte, the Em- 
peror’s Fema y having made an allusion 
to the levity of the French character, La- 
fayette rose, and, in the most imposing and 
dignified tone, spoke as follows :—‘It is a 
calumnious assertion which has just been 
made. How can any one dare to accuse the 
nation of levity with regard to the Emperor 
Napoleon? Did it not follow him over the 
sands of Egypt, and into the deserts of Rus- 
sia, to fifty fields of battle, in his disasters 
as well as in his victories; and is it not for 
having so followed him, that we have now 
to deplore the loss of three millions of 
Frenchmen?’ These few words made a 
pars impression upon the assembly, and 

ucien himself respectfully bowed his head 
before the veteran apostle of liberty. * * * 


‘The British ambassador having expres- 
sed doubts of the _ of a Chamber of 
Deputies convoked by Senapuste, ‘T am 
surprised,’ Lafayette answered, ‘that a 
statesman of your nation should not see that 
the J ype = of a national assembly are de- 
rived, rather from those who elect its mem- 
bers, than from him by whom it is convoked. 
And as we are upon that topic, my lord, I 
must beg of you to recollect, that during the 
revolution of your own country, which I, as 
well as you and your countrymen, must 
term glorious, the situation of the army of 
James II. was somewhat different from the 
French army, in its relation to Louis XVIII. 
James had, himself, formed it, had fought 
at its head, and it owed him gratitude; but 
this did not prevent the troops composing it, 
together with the king’s favourite, your 
great Marlborough, from deserting him in 
the night, not to place themselves under the 
national flag, but to join a foreign army, a 
foreign prince, and fight under a foreign 
banner.’ 

‘The same ambassador having applied to 
Lafayette, informing him that there would 
be no peace, unless Bonaparte were deliver- 
ed up to the allies; he said, ‘Iam surprised, 





he had been compelled to vacate, Lafayette 


my lord, that to make so base a proposal to 
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the French people, you should have applied 
by choice to a prisoner of Olmutz.’” 

The following rapid sketch of the persons 
comprising the Polignac administration, is a 
spirited outline. 

“ Nevertheless, at this dangerous period, 
the nation assumed an imposing attitude, 
and faced with courage and indignation the 
impious faction, into whose hands its desti- 
nies were thrown. On all sides was heard 
the cry of anathema inst the reviving 
generation of court minions, mistresses and 
flatterers, which absorbed the royal confi- 
dence. 

‘‘ Public opinion then examined the indi- 
vidual claims of the new ministers, and 
found each of them foul with that political 
leprosy which, during three centuries, had 
afflicted France. And who, in effect, were 
these ministers? The first was a Roman 
prince [Polignac,] filled with ultramontane 
maxims, and whose unhappy destiny it 
seemed to be, to live and die in the practice 
of plots and conspiracies. The second was 
he of the categories of blood [Labourdon- 
naye ;] the third that debonair prefect (Cha- 
brol,] who, perceiving the guillotine in its 
— of — murder, along the fer- 
tile banks of the Rhone, declared, that the 
errors of governments should always be bu- 


ried in the bowels of the earth. The fourth |days. 
was the spoiled child of the congregation of | 


Jesuits [Montbel,] and his want of talent 
had become proverbial; the fifth [Cour- 
voisier,] the promoter of the prevostal 
courts; the sixth [Bourmont,] a traitor, a 
turncoat, whose sword had branded with 
disgrace the French name; and the seventh 
—a Mangin. 

“Such was the composition ‘of this mi- 
nistry. Here was hypocrisy and fanaticism ; 
there violence; elsewhere treachery and 
servility ; and every where, bad faith, and a 
hatred of our institutions. Acts soon stamp- 
ed the men—every aristocratic passion was 
in ferment: there was no dormant resent- 
ment, which was not fanned anew into a 
blaze—no foolish expectation, which such a 
signal did not revive. 

** What was to be hoped or feared from 
such a state of things? It could only hold 
out to the country a prospect of blood ; for 
it was evident that despotism must be re- 
sorted to, by men without talent, and unable 
to use the resources of a representative go- 
vernment. In such a crisis, inaction would 
have been death ; and a generous feeling of 
emulation sprung up, spontaneously, in the 
bosom of every citizen. Preparations were 
made on all sides to combat to the death 
this contempt for civilization, and the horror 
of freedom and national advancement, which 
formed the life-springs of the cabinet of the 
8th of August. Alarmed by the cries of in- 
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arbitrary measures; in vain did they affect 
confidence amid the fears and terrors which 
devoured them; in vain did they protes, 
that the nation had nothing to feat the 
people knew that the public feeling againgt 
these ministers was but too well founded, 
and prepared on all sides to defend their 
threatened liberties. From the nucleus of 
the association formed to refuse the pa 

of taxes, diverging — rapidly darted forth 
in every direction. e press, fully sensi. 
ble of its high mission, waged a constant 
war against the measures of government; it 
excited the fear of coups-d’état, and filled 
each individual with the anticipation of dan. 

r near at hand. In short, every citizen in 

rance, who had a heart to feel for his coun- 
try, made preparations for a determined re- 
"The followi f the beginning 

e following account of the 

of the sreduiies of 1830, shows the con- 
duct and feelings of Casimir Perier upon 
this momentous occasion. It needs no 
comment. 

“‘ The struggle between the people and the 
king’s troops commenced on the evening of 
Tuesday the 27th of July, and assumed the 
character of a regular insurrection. But what 
occurred on this day, was only a prelude 
to something more serious on the following 
It consisted only in two or three char- 
ges made by the gendarmerie, and the dis- 
persion of some groups of young men and 
artisans, assembled in the Rue St. Honore, 
the Place Vendome, and the neighbourhood 
of the Palais Royal. * * * 

“The first member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, who at the commencement of the 
struggle came forward and placed his head 
in jeopardy, was the Count Alexandre de 
Laborde. At that period the insurrection 
presented nothing but the probability of de- 
feat and the prospect of a scaffold. Even 
on Monday the 26th, this courageous depu- 
ty took the chair at a meeting of the jour 
nalists, where the question of the protest 
and that of opposing resistance to the or- 
dinances were publicly discussed and de- 
termined upon. There is not one of my 
former colleagues who does not recall with 
admiration to his mind the reply which M. 
de Laborde made to a deputation from the 
law school, charged to insist upon the ne- 
cessity of resorting to arms. ‘ Gentlemen, 
said he, ‘you are perfectly right. Our 
country does not now call for vain declama- 
tion; a unanimous, strong, and powerful 
action can alone save our liberties. Tell 
your comrades, that you found us animated 
with the same sentiments as yourselves, 
ready to fulfil the same duties and run the 
same risks. Go, gentlemen, and assemble 
in greater numbers this evening at ten 
o’clock ; we will then make known to you 
what we have determined upon.’ 





dignation which assailed them on all sides, 
in vain did they hesitate to have recourse to 


“ At the termination of this meeting of 
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the journalists, in which each individual|granted by the charter, and, since the pub- 
his honour to use all the means injlication of the Moniteur containing them, 

is power to provoke resistance, and render|there really existed no deputies. Bat sup- 
ar: the ’ the insurrection general, M. de Laborde|posing the right of Charles X. were open 
against called at his own house a meeting of the/to dispute—which he by no means admitted 
ties then at Paris, and fixed the hour|—he asked who was to judge between the 


ound 
d rw at seven. At eight only a few members|government and the people. At all events, 
leus of had answered the call; and among the|the chamber ought not to take the lead in 
ayment number were Messrs. Bavoux, Daunou,|passing events; and to excite insurrection 
od forth Vassal, Marschal, De Schonen, Lefeyre,|would be an act of madness. That it was 
sensi. Bernard, and Villemain. Hurried on by|jimpossible the king would refuse to recall 
onstant events, and perhaps tired waiting any longer|the ordinances, and it was in this sense that 
ent; it for his absent colleagues, M. de Laborde} the declaration should be drawn up,—if in- 
| the debate. Having stated the ge-|deed, a declaration were persisted in, to 
of dan. neral feeling, and related what had occurred| which however, he did not assent. As for 
izen in at the meeting of the journalists, he show-|the confidence gentlemen seemed to have 
; coun. ed the necessity of an energetic declaration|in public opinion, he by no means took the 
ed re. in reply to the ordinances, and strongly|same view of the case. Accustomed to ex- 
u that it should be drawn up, in the/press itself in a legal form, that opinion 
inning name of the Chamber of Deputies, by the|would not be inclined to arm itself with 
» Con. members there present. M. Bavoux was of|brute force; but if even it dared to do so, it 
upon inion that the deputies then in town| would be overcome and annihilated ;—wit- 
S$ no d constitute themselves a national as-|ness what occurred in 1820, 1821, and 1827 
sembly. The venerable M. Daunou spoke|—witness likewise all the conspiracies 
id the with noble warmth of the duties which the}hatched during the last fifteen years, and 
ng of attempts of oppressive power had rendered strangled in their birth. In fine, M. Perier 
d the incumbent upon the representatives of the|thought that it would be but wise and pa- 
what nation. He said that the danger with which|triotic in the deputies to wait for events, 
slude pepe rmance of such duties might be at-|and regulate their conduct by circumstan- 
wing , tendered them only more sacred and | ces. 
char. more imperative; that, as the liberty of the} ‘“ During this debate, Messrs. de Laborde, 
dis. tribune was violated, an appeal to the peo-| Villemain, and De Schonen, had joined the 
and ple was the only means of safety left, and|journalists, who had received an accession 
Ore, they must not hesitate to use it, or they/to their assembly in a great number of the 
100d would be dishonoured, and betray theirjelectors of Paris. These three deputies 
public trust. M. de Shonen spoke in the|had found all parties animated with the most 
t of same strain; he observed that the moment/ardent patriotism, and more than ever deter- 
the was decisive, that the liberties of the coun-|mined to oppose a strenuous resistance to 
ead try were at stake, that the duty of the de-|the acts of the government. M. de Laborde, 
de puties was very clearly marked out, that on|still under the excitement of the impression 
‘ion such an occasion all selfish feeling must/he had just received, told his colleagues in 
de- cease, and if necessary a call be made to|the most energetic terms that a longer hesi- 


yen arms. Such were the unanimous opinions|tation on their parts would prove fatal to 
at this meeting, and M. Villemain had, I}freedom—that the victory of the people de- 


a believe, just been requested to embody them|pended upon the co-operation of the depu- 
est in the form of a protest, when M. Perier|ties with those citizens who had first come 
or. was announced. He had heard the last|forward, and that the former then present 
le. words of M. de Schonen, mentioning a call| ought forthwith to join the journalists. This 
ny to arms, and his countenance expressed the|opinion was combatted by M. Perier, who 
th most intense anxiety. ‘Gentlemen,’ he ex-|adduced his former arguments against any 
Mi. claimed, ‘ what frenzy has seized you, and|measure, other than such as tended to bring 
he what are you going todo? Have you re-|Charles X. into a better course. Despairing, 
e- flected upon itt ou are constituting your-|however, of persuading the deputies to 
’ selves a national assembly. A call to arms|adopt his opinion, he had recourse to other 
ir indeed !’ means, in which he was successful. He 
- “I have motives of resentment against|observed that it would be precipitate and 
i M. Perier, too well founded not to render it|improper to come to a decision of that na- 
Tl a point of duty in me, as a historian, to di-|ture without consulting all the deputies then 
j yest my mind of the feelings to which such|at Paris, and he undertook to assemble 


, recollections naturally lead. I shall, there-|them at his own house at an early hour the 
e fore, not record the word he used in opposi-|next day. In fact, summonses were sent 
. tion to the noble decision of his colleagues,|by M. Perier to several members of the 
1 but merely give a summary of his opinion.|chamber. But, from the irritation display- 
According to him, the chamber had been/ed by the multitude, which went on increas- 
legally dissolved; the ordinances were|ing, and the hostile measures adopted by 
, nothing more than the exercise of a power|the citizens in the course of the night and 
useum—V ol. XXI. No. 125—T t 
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the following morning, M. Perier deemed it 
prudent to countermand his invitations.” 
It happened, however, that the deputies 
among themselves to meet at Perier’s 
the next day at two o’clock. M. Sarrans 
thus describes the meeting which had been 
preceded by a scene of carnage and blood- 
shed in the Rue Neuve du Luxembourg, 
where a number of young men who had as- 
sembled in consequence of hearing that the 
deputies intended to meet, were surrounded 
by two detachments of cavalry, and cut to 
meanwhile at M. 


pieces. 

“What was rening 
Perier’s hotel? The deputies had assem- 
bled there in greater numbers than on the 
preceding day, and M. Labey de Pompieres 
was in the chair. From the very com- 
mencement of the debate they had been di- 
vided into two parties, one of which de- 
fended the dissolution of the chamber, pro- 
posed to maintain the royal authority of 
Charles X., urged the necessity of not go- 
ing beyond the limits of the law, and pro- 
posed confining themselves to the as 
of a repeal of the ordinances by means o 
respectful remonstrances supported by the 
manifestation of public opinion. The other 
party maintained, that the quality of deputy 
was not destroyed by the ordinance of dis- 
solution; that, moreover, Charles X., b 
violating the charter in each of his ordi- 
nances, had forfeited his right to dissolve 
the chamber, and that from this very cir- 
cumstance the deputies remained invested 
with the full powers given to them by their 
constituents; that it was absurd to invoke 
the law in favour of a power which had 
just set it at defiance; and that when the 
liberty or slavery of the nation—the exist- 
ence of a representative government, or the 
tyranny of a single man—formed the point 
at issue, the safety of the commonwealth 
resided solely in the success of an open re- 
sistance. 

“The former of these opinions had M. 
Dupin for its champion; the second was ad- 
vocated by M. Mauguio, who was support- 
ed by Messrs. De Laborde, De Puyraveau, 
Bérard, Labey de Pompieres, Persil, Mil- 
leret, Bertin de Vaux, and Villemain; the 
two latter, however, maintaining that Charles 
X. must not be confounded with his minis- 
ters, or incladed with them in one common 
sentence of reprobation. Messrs. Sebas- 
tiani and Casimir Perier ranged themselves 
under the banner of M. Dupin.” 

When the ordinances appeared, Lafayette 
was absent from Paris, but the instant the 
news reached him, he set out for the metro- 
polis. On the 29th he incurred consider- 
able danger, which M. Sarrans thus de- 
scribes :-— 

** The battle had recommenced at break of 
day, and as Lafayette was returning to his 


Lafayette et la Revolution de 1830. 





alist detachment, who had taken possession 
of the Madeleine, and fired indiscriminately 
at every body attempting to pass. The Ge- 
neral, however, steel this danger, and, 
taking ———— of a retrogade movement, 
got to M. Lafitte’s, accompanied by his 
ndson, Jules de Lasterie, M. Audry de 

uyraveau, Colonel Carbonel, and Captain, 
now Colonel, Poque. Cannon and mus- 
quetry roared through the streets contiguous 
to the one through which Lafayette was 
walking. It was an affecting sight to be- 
hold the people recognize, with 
the noble old veteran; but they uttered 
only, in an under voice, ‘ Vive Lafayette!’ 
lest they should betray him to the king’s 
soldiers, and hastily opened their shops in 
order that the barricades might form no im- 
pediment to his passage. It was thus that, 
amid a thousand dangers and a thousand 
proofs of ger solicitude, the General 
arrived at M. Lafitte’s, whither several of 
his colleagues were likewise hastening, and 
where he found several deputations of brave 
citizens, waiting to escort him to the Hotel 
de Ville, which had just been carried, and 
was then occupied by the patriots.” 

The following is extremely interesting:— 

** Whilst the military chiefs were taki 
measures to consolidate the victory obtained 
by the people without their aid, and the 
municipal committee and the commissioners 
in charge of the different departments of 
public service, were preparing to put the 
machinery of government again into motion, 
and whilst a fraction of the chumber of depu- 
ties assembled at M. Lafitte’s was discussing 
the new order of things, a deputation, com- 
ae of Messrs. D’Argout, Sémonville, and 

itrolles, arrived at the Hotel de Ville, to 
treat in the name of Charles X., and an- 
nounce to the committee the repeal of the 
ordinances, together with the appointment 
of anew ministry, of which Messrs. Perier 
and Gérard were to be members. These 
envoys were brought before the municipal 
committee, and Lafayette was immediately 
sent for. The answer to their proposals 
was not delayed; the people had fought to 
the cry of ‘ Down with the Bourbons!’ and 
it was now too late—the Bourbons had 
ceased to reign. This was formally de- 
clared to the king’s envoys by Messrs. La- 
fayette, Audry de Puyraveau, and Mauguin, 
in the presence of M. Perier, who remained 
silent. The envoys were about to with- 
draw, when M. de Sémonville yy ad- 
dressed himself to Lafayette, the latter 
asked whether the Bourbons had assumed 
the tricolor cockade ; and upon his replying 
that this was a serious affair, Lafayette said, 
if they disliked it, there was no need of 
their doing it, for it was too late, and all 
was at an end that related to them. 

“ Next day M. de Sussy, bearer of a let- 





hotel, he was exposed to the fire of the roy- 


ter containing the repeal of the ordinances, 
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from M. de Montemart, the new minister of 
Charles X., found Lafayette surrounded by 
his officers and a and of citizens. *‘ We 
need not put ourselves to any inconvenience,’ 
said the General; I am here among my 
friends, for whom I have no secrets; and, 
opening the packet, he read aloud the con- 
tents. ‘Well,’ said he to the peaple, ‘what 
answer shall we give ?’—‘ No more trea- 
ties,” was the cry all round. ‘ You have 
your answer,’ sai Lafayette, ‘it is too late.’ 

“Some time after, a patriot who went 
with a flag of truce to the regiments pro- 
tecting the court, returned to say that the 
commander of the royalist forces at the 
bridge of St. Cloud complained that there 
had been no explanation since the repeal of 
the ordinances, and demanded a ——- 
answer; upon which Lafayette immediately 
sent the following note :— 

“*Being called upon for an explicit an- 
swer respecting the royal family, since their 
last aggression against public liberty and 
the victory of the Parisian populace, I will 

ive it with candour. All conciliation is 
impossible, and the royal family have ceas- 
ed to reign. 

* LAFAYETTE.’ 


“Finding their proposals rejected by the 
ple at the Hotel de Ville, the envoys of 
Charles X. hoped to obtain a more favourable 
reception at M. Lafitte’s. On the 9th,* at 
ten o’clock at night, M. d’Argout applied to 
the deputies there assembled, and declared 
that he came in the name of the king, his 
master, to announce the repeal of the ordi- 
nances, and the formation of a ministry com- 
posed of men agreeable to the country ; that 
things were then in the same state as prior 
to the violation of the charter, and Charles 
X. had no doubt that the national represen- 
tatives would interpose their mediation to 
bring the nation again under his authority. 
Bat M. Lafitte’s answer was as peremptory 
as that of M. Lafayette at the Hotel de 
Ville. ‘War has decided the question,’ 
said he to M. d’Argout; ‘ Charles X. is no 
Jo ger King of France.’ M. d’Argout 
withdrew, after having in vain urged the 
inviolability with which, according to his 
view, the constitution still surrounded the 
king’s person. A few minutes after, M. 
Fo insdigess came, and stated that his 
brother-in-law, the Duke de Montemart, 
claimed a safe-conduct, in order that he 
might come to the meeting of the deputies. 
This was allowed, and M. Lafitte alone 
charged to discuss the overtures to be made 
by this new prime minister of Charles X. ; 
but M. de Montemart did not make his ap- 
pearance.” 
We shall continue our translations from 
these volumes. 
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From the (London) Atheneum. 


A RAMBLE OF SIX THOUSAND 
MILES THROUGH THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.* 


Mucu has been lately written on Ame- 
rica, and yet we always read a new volume 
with satisfaction, especially if the traveller 
has guod sense enough not to weary us with 
repetitions and statistical notices of New- 
York, Philadelphia, and the other sea-board 
towns. Now, Mr. Ferrail’s work has this 
merit. The writer pushes at once into the 
great western states, and we have a plain 
straight-forward account of such things as 
interested him. There is no high seasoning 
in his descriptions—no caricature resem- 
blances—nothing is done or written for ef- 
fect; yet, he has many natural home scenes 
described with truth and fidelity, that let us 
at once into the simplicity of farm life on 
the Ohio—the following may be taken as a 
specimen :— 

** When a farmer wishes to have his corn 
husked, he rides round to his neighbours 
and informs them of his intention. An in- 
vitation of this kind was once given in my 
presence. The farmer entered the house, 
sat down, and after the customary compli- 
ments were passed, in the usual laconic 
style, the following dialogue took place. ‘I 
guess I’1l husk my corn to-morrow afternoon.” 
—‘You’ve a mighty heap this year.’— 
* Considerable of corn.’ The host at length 
said, ‘ Well, I guess we'll be along,’—and 
the matter was arranged. All these gather- 
ings are under the denomination of ‘ frolics,” 
—such as ‘ corn-husking frolic,’ * apple-cut- 
ting frolic,’ ‘ quilting frolic,’ &c. 

“« Being somewhat curious in respect to 
national amusements, I attended a ‘ corn- 
husking frolic’ in the neighbourhood of Cin- 
cinnati. The corn was heaped up into a sort 
of hillock close by the granary, on which 
the young ‘ Ohiohians’ and ‘ buck-eyes,’— 
lasses of Ohio are called * buck-eyes,’—seat- 
ed themselves in pairs; while the old wives 
and old farmers were posted around, doing 
little, but talking much. Now the laws of 
‘ corn-husking frolics’ ordain, that for each 
red ear that a youth finds, he is entitled to 
exact a kiss from his partner. There were 
two or three young Irishmen in the group, 
and I could observe the rogues kissing half- 
a-dozen times on the same red ears. Each 
of them laid a red ear close by him, and 
after every two or three he’d husk, up he’d 
hold the redoubtable red ear to the astonished 
eyes of the giggling lass who sate beside 
him, and most unre entingly inflict the pe- 
nalty. The ‘ gude wives’ marvelled much 
at the unprecedented number of red ears 





* By S. A. Ferrall, Esq. London: Wilson. 
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which that lot of corn contained : by-and-by, 
they thought it ‘kind of curious’ that the 
Irishmen should find so many of them—at 
length, the cheat was discovered, amidst 
roars of laughter. The old farmers said the 
lads were ‘ wide awake,’ and the * buck-eyes’ 
declared that there was no being up to the 
plaguy Irishmen ‘no how,’ for they were 
always sure to have everything their own 
way. But the mischief of it was, the young 
Americans took the hint, and the poor * buck- 
eyes’ got nothing like fair play for the re- 
mainder of that evening. All agreed that 
there was more laughing and more kissing 
done at that, than had been known at any 
corn-husking frolic since ‘the Declara- 
tion,’”” 

Another scene is little less graphic, though 
somewhat less pleasant. 

* One ~~ while getting our horse fed at 
a tavern in Indiana, the following conversa- 
tion took place between the persons there 
assembled. We were sitting at the door, 
surrounded by captains, lawyers, and squires, 
when one of the gentlemen demanded of an- 
other if there had not been a ‘ gouging scrape’ 
at the ‘ Colonel’s tavern’ the evening before. 
He replied in the affirmative ; and after hav- 
ing related the cause of quarrel, and said 
that the lie had been given, he continued, 
‘judge knocked the major right over, and 
jumped on to him in double quick time— 
they had it rough and tumble dor about ten 
minutes—as pretty a scrape as ever you 
see’d—the judge is a wonderfully lovely 
fellow.’ Then followed a description of 
the divers punishments inflicted by the 
combatants on each other—the major had 
his eye nearly ‘ gouged’ out, and the judge 
his chin almost bitten off. During the re- 
cital, the whole party was convulsed with 
laughter.” 

any of our readers will, no doubt, re- 

collect the excitement some years since, 


the United States. 


‘Supreme Court of the United States,’ de. 
clared that the verdicts of the juries, and 
the decisions of the magistrates were, in 
many cases, so much at variance with the 
evidence, that they were disgraceful to the 
country. A son of the latter gentleman, a 
lad about fourteen years old, was killed in 
open day whilst walking in his father's 
garden, by a blow of an axe handle, which 
was flung at him across the fence. The 
evidence was clear against the murderer, 
and yet he was acquitted, Whilst I was at 
Vandalia, I saw in a list of lands for sale, 
amongst other lots to be sold for taxes, one 
of Mr. Flowers’. The fate of these gentle. 
men and their families should be a sufficient 
warning to persons of their class in En 
land, not to attempt settling, in the back. 
woods ; or if they have that idea, to leave 
aside altogether refined notions, and never 
to bring with them either the feelings or the 
habits of a gentleman farmer. ‘The whole 
secret and cause of this guerre a mort, de- 
clared by the back woodsmen against Messrs, 
Birkbeck and Flowers, was, that when they 
first settled upon the prairies, they at- 
tempted to act the patron and benefactor, 
and considered themselves entitled to some 
respect. Now, a west-country American 
would rather die like a cock on a dunghill, 
than be patronized after the English fa- 
shion.” 

Our readers will probably recollect a 
clever paper some time since in the Athe- 
neum,* called the Last of the Boatmen; 
the following may pass as an interesting 
explanatory comment :— 

‘The usual time occupied in a voyage 
from Orleans to Louisville is from ten to 
twelve days, and boats have performed it in 
the surprisingly short space of eight days. 
The spur that commerce has received from 
the introduction of steam-boats on the wes- 
tern waters, can only be appreciated b 


when Birkbeck having located in the prairies|comparing the former means of communi- 


of the Illinois, gave notice of the El Dora-|cation with the present. 


do in sundry pamphlets. Birkbeck and 
Flowers were both men of property; they 
oe large tracts of land, and laid out 
much money in improvements. They are 


Previous to 1812, 
the navigation of the Upper Ohio was car- 
ried on by means of about 150 small barges, 
averaging between thirty and forty tons 
burden, and the time consumed in ascending 


now both dead, and Mr. Ferrall informs us—| from the Falls to Pittsburg was a full month. 


“Their property has entirely passed into 


On the Lower Ohio and the Mississippi there 


other hands, and the members of their fa-|were about twenty barges, which av 


milies who still remain in this country are 
in comparative indigence. _ 
‘The most inveterate hostility was ma- 


100 tons burden, and more than three months 
was occupied in ascending from Orleans to 
Louisville with West India produce, the 


nifested by the back-woods people towards/crew being obliged to polle or cordelle the 


those settlers, and the series of outrages|/whole digfance. 


Seldom more than one 


and annoyances to which they were expo-/ voyage to Orleans and back was made within 


sed, contributed not a little to shorten their|the year. 
became notorious, that} Louisville from New Orleans in twenty-five 


days. It at length 


In 1817, a steam-boat arrived at 


neither Birkbeck nor Flowers could obtain] days, and a public dinner and other rejoicings 


redress for any grievance whatever, unless 
by appealing to the superior courts,—as 
both the magistrates and jurors were exclu- 








* No. 241, ‘Lights and Shadows of American Lift :” 
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celebrated the event. From that period;length passed across his throat, and thus 
until 1827, the time consumed in this voy-|ended the scene.” 
age gradually diminished, and in that year} “ At Lebanon there is a large community 
a boat from New Orleans entered the|of the shaking Quakers. They have estab- 
rt of Louisville in eight days and two)lishments also in Mason county, and at Coy- 
ours, There are at present on the waters|ington, in Kentucky : their tenets are strictly 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, 323 boats, the|Scriptural. They contend, that confessing 
burden of which is 56,000 tons,|their sins to one another is necessary to a 
the greater proportion measuring from 250| state of perfection ; that the church of Christ 
to tons.” ought to have all things in common; that 
An excellent idea of the real nature of|none of the members of this church ought to 
backwood travelling may be collected from| cohabit, but be literally virgins; and that to 
this work; and the description of New Or-|dance and be merry is their duty, which part 
Jeans is more full and satisfactory than any |of their doctrines they take from the thirty- 
we remember to have read. On the whole,|first chapter of Jeremiah. Their ceremonies 
we recommend it to our readers, as a plain,|are as follow:—the men sit on the left hand, 
sensible, and serviceable volume. squatting on the floor, with their knees up, 
“ A circumstance (says the —— occur-|and their hands clasped round them. Oppo- 
red a few days previous to my arrival, in the|site, in the same posture, sit the women, 
Seneca reserve, which may serve to illus-|whose appearance is most cadaverous and 
trate the determined character of the Indian.|sepulchral, dressed in the Quaker costume. 
There were three brothers (chiefs) dwelling} After sitting for some time in this hatching 
in this reservation. ‘* Seneca John,’ the eld-| position, they all rise and sing a canting sort 
est brother, was the principal chief of the|of hymn, during which the women keep time 
tribe, and a man much esteemed by the white| by elevating themselves on their toes. After 
people. He died by poison. The chiefs in|the singing has ceased, a discourse is deliv- 
council having satisfactorily ascertained that|ered by one of the elders, which being end- 
his second brother ‘ Red-hand,’ and a squaw, |ed, the men pull off their coats and waist- 
had poisoned him, decreed that Red-hand|coats. All being prepared, one of the breth- 
should be put to death. ‘Black-snake,’ the|ren steps eewiand to the centre of the room, 
other brother, told the chiefs that if Red-hand |and, in a loud voice, gives out a tune, beat- 
must die, he himself would kill him, in or- ing time with his foot, and “— lal Jal la, 
) der to prevent feuds arising in the tribe.|lal lal la, &., being joined by the whole 
recempe in the evening he repaired to|grovup, all jumping as high as possible, clap- 
the hut of Red-hand, and after having sat in|ping their hands, and at intervals twirling 
silence for some time, said, ‘ My best chiefs|round, but making rather ungraceful pirou- 
say you have killed my father’s son; they |ettes: this exercise they continue until they 
say my brother must die.’ Red-hand merely |are completely exhausted. In their ceremo- 
‘ replied, ‘They say so,’ and continued to|nials i much resemble the howling der- 
smoke. After about fifteen minutes’ further|vishes of the Moslems, whom they far sur- 
silence, Black-snake said, pointing to the|pass in fanaticism.” 
setting sun, ‘ When he appears above those} Of Mr. Owen’s late settlement at Harmo- 
trees’—moving his arm round to the opposite |ny the account is by no means favourable; 
direction—* I come to kil) you.’ Red-hand/and it seems our worthy philanthropist is in 
nodded his head in the short significant style|very bad odour with those he left behind 
of the Indian, and said ‘ Good.’ The next|him, some calling him fool, and some much 
morning Black-snake came, followed by two|worse. Mr. F. however notices that— 
chiefs, and having entered the hut, first put} ‘* Harmony must have been certainly a de- 
out the squaw; he then returned and stood|sirable residence when it was the abode of 
before his brother, his eyes bent on the|the many literary and scientific characters 
ground. Red-hand said calmly, ‘ Has my|who composed a part of that short-lived com- 
brother come that I may die?’ ‘It is sc,’}munity. A few of these still linger here, and 
was the reply. ‘Then,’ exclaimed Red-|may be seen stalking through the streets of 
hand, grasping his brother’s left hand with} Harmony, like Marius among the ruins of 
his own right, and dashing the shawl from|Carthage, deploring the moral desolation 
his head, ‘ strike sure !’ Tn an instant the/that now reigns in this once happy place. 
tomahawk was from the girdle of Black-|Le Seur, the naturalist, and fellow-traveller 
snake and buried in the skull of the unfortu-| of Peron in his voyage to the austral regions, 
nate man. He received several blows before/is still here. The suavity of manners, and 
*he fell, uttering the exclamation ‘ Hugh,’ |the scientific acquirements of this gentleman, 
each time. The Indians placed him on the|command the friendship and esteem of all 
gtass to die, where the backwoodsman who| those who have the pleasure of his acquaint- 
told me the story saw him after the lapse ofjance. He has a large collection of rn 
_ » two hours, and life was not then extinct,—/mens connected with natural history, which 
» With such raga 4 does it cling to the body|the western of this country yield in 
of an Indian. e scalping-knife was at|abundance. e advantages presented here 
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for the indulgence of retired habits, form at 
resent the only attractions sufficient to in- 

} ene him to live out of la belle France. Mr. 
Thomas Say, of Philadelphia, who accom- 
anied Major Long on his expedition to the 
ocky Mountains, also resides here. He, 
too, is a recluse, and is now preparing a 
work on his favourite subject, natural his- 
tory. His garden contains a tolerable col- 
lection of Mexican and other exotic plants.” 
“Some of Mr. Owen’s friends in London 
say, that every thing went on well at Har- 
mony until he gave up the management— 
that is, that he governed the commutvity for 
the first few weeks, the short period of its 
prosperity, and that itdeclined only from the 
time of his ceding the dictatorship. Now 
Mr. Owen himself says, that he only inter- 
fered when he observed they were going 
wrong,—implying that he did not interfere 
in the commencement, but did so subse- 
quently. These are contradictions which 
would require a good deal of mystification to 
reconcile in appearance. All the communi- 
cants whom I met in America, although they 
differed on almost every other point, yet 
agreed on this,—that Mr. Owen interfered 
from first to last during his stay at Harmony, 
and that at the time when he first quitted it 
nothing but discord prevailed. Very little 
experience of a residence in the back-woods 
convinced Mr. Owen that he was not in the 
situation most consonant with his feelings. 
He had been, when in Europe, surrounded 
by people who regarded him as an oracle, 
and received his ipse dixit as a sufficient so- 
lution for every difficulty. His situation at 
Harmony was very different; for most of the 
persons who came there had been accustom- 
ed to exercise their judgmem in matters of 
ractice, and this Mr. Owen is said not to 
ave been able to endure. Hewould either 
evade or refuse answering direct questions, 
which naturally made men so accustomed to 
independence as the Americans are, indig- 
nant. The usual answer he gave to any pre- 
suming disciple who ventured to request an 
explanation, was, that ‘his young friend’ 
was in a total state of ignorance, and that he 
should therefore attend the lectures more 
constantly for the future. There is this pe- 
culiarity respecting the philosophy propound- 
ed by Mr. Owen, which is, that after a pu- 
pil has been attending his lectures for eight- 
een months, he (Mr. Owen) declares that 
the said pupil knows nothing at all about his 
system. is certainly argues a defect 
either in matter or manner. His followers 
appear not to be aware of the fact, that Mr. 
wen has not originated a single new idea 
in his whole book, but has simply put for- 
ward the notions of Rousseau, Voltaire, Con- 
dorcet, Plato, Sir Thomas More, &c. in other 
language. His merit consists in this, and no 
small merit it is, that he has collated the 
ideas of these philosophers—arranged them 





in a tangible shape, and has devoted time 
and money to assist their dissemination,” 


From the Edinburgh Philosophica} Journal. 


THE WOOD-GROUSE OR CAPER- 
CAILZIE.* 


Tue almost recent extinction in Britain 
of the largest European bird of the falling 
ceous order, is a remarkable fact in the geo- 
— history of the species. Its rein. 
troduction is also a circumstance of sufficient 
interest to deserve a detailed record. 

The wood-grouse or capercailzie, was for- 
merly a welbinewe and frequent inhabitant 
oi the Scottish forests. It still occurs in con- 
siderable abundance among the wooded and 
alpine districts of Europe, especially in 
Scandinavia. It is rare in France, well- 
known in Germany, not unfrequent in Swit 
zerland. It spreads through Russia into 
Siberia, and is very numerous in several 
districts in the north of Asia. It seems al- 
ways to prefer mountainous forests, and is 
rarely met with in plains or flat countries, 
however richly wooded. Its favourite trees 
are pines, birch, and juniper. It feeds on 
the fruit of the last-named plant, and on the 
buds and tender sprays of the two former. 
Colonel Montagu found the crops of two fe- 
males which he examined, to contain a s 
cies of berry similar to the cranberry, called 
in Norway, Tytteboer ; and the tops of that 
plant, together with sprigs of the common 
heath, appeared to have been swallowed in 
considerable quantity. The gizzard was 
extremely strong and muscular, and contain- 
ed a large mass of pebbles intermixed with 
the macerated food.t Many other alpine 
and woodland plants, no doubt, minister to 
its wants, and, in common with the rest of 
its order, insects of various kinds may be 
presumed to be sought after, especially by 
the young. 

These birds are of polygamous habits, 
and consequently do not pair. During the 
breeding season, which commences as soon 
as the buds begin to expand, and continues 
throughout the rapid northern spring till the 
forests are clothed in their freshest green, 
the male is frequently seen perched on some 
tall pine, where he moves backwards and 
forwards, uttering at the same time a pecu- 
liar ery, which seems to attract the neigh- 
bouring females. His head, on these occa- 
sions, is red and swollen; his wings depen- 
dent, and his neck extended. His ery is 
said to commence with a loud explosion, 





* Account of the Introduction of the Wood-Grouse or 
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which is followed by a noise like that of the|or enclosure, on the sloping bank above me. 
whetting of a scythe. This is heard at a/On reaching it, I found it so closely boarded 
t distance, and, as soon as the females|up, that I had for a time some difficulty in 
are collected around the tree, the male de-|descrying any inmates, but my eye soon 
scends from his “high estate,” and joins/fell upon a magnificent bird, which at first, 
their company.* from its bold and almost fierce expression of 
The last capercailzie recorded to have|countenance, I took rather for some great 
been killed in Scotland, was shot, about/bird of prey than for a capercailzie. A few 
years ago, near Inverness. For a con-|seconds, however, satisfied me, that it was, 
siderable time anterior to that period, it had|what I had never-before seen, a fine living 
been of extremely rare occurrence, and, al-jexample of that noble bird. I now sought 
though a solitary remnant of the ancient|the company of Mr. Donald Mackenzie, Lord 
stock may have contrived to maintain a pre-|Fyfe’s gamekeeper, the occupant of the 
carious existence for a few succeeding years|neighbouring cottage. He unlocked the door 
in some obscure recess of the umb ous|of the fortress, and introduced me to a more 
forests of Braemar or Rothiemurchus, it can|familiar acquaintance with its feathered in- 
scarcely be doubted that the species, ere|habitante. These I found to consist of two 
long, ceased to exist as indigenous to Bri-|fine capercailzie cocks and one hen, and the 
tain. It was known to have been extirpated latter, I was delighted to perceive, accom- 
from Ireland at a considerably earlier pe-|panied by a thriving family of young birds, 
riod. active and beautiful. I made various inqui- 
When we consider the great size and|ries on the spot ; but the fatigues of angling, 
beauty of this species of game, and its value|and of entomologising combined, prevented 
as an article of food, we need not wonder|my writing down the result at the time, al- 
that various attempts have been made to|though I have still a distinct recollection of 
naturalize it for the second time in Scotland. |the leading facts.* 
I shall confine my present notice to the in-| It was, however, with ae pleasure that 
dividuals which I have myself had an op-|I availed myself, at an after period, of Sir 
portunity of observing. Thomas Dick Lauder’s obliging offer to con- 
I had last summer the pleasure of accom-|vey a series of queries to Mr. Cumming, 
panying my scientific friends, Professor|Allanquoich, Braemar, Lord Fyfe’s factor, 
raham and Dr. Greville, on a botanical ex-|from whom I received the substance of the 
eursion to the Valley of Clova. The disco-| following information. 
very of Astragalus alpinus, till then un-| The first importation of these capercail- 
known as a British plant, and of other in-|zies arrived from Sweden about the end of 
teresting rarities, rewarded their zeal, and|the year 1827, or early in January 1828, It 
has been elsewhere recorded.t For myself,|consisted of a cock and hen, but the hen un- 
I chiefly plied the angler’s trade, and had|fortunately died after reaching Montrose 
the satisfaction of providing my friends and | Bay. As the male bird alone arrived at Brae- 
their followers, (Professor Graham being|mar, the experiment was judiciously tried 
accompanied by a detachment of his class,) | of putting a common barn-door fowl! into his 
occasionally with an agreeable addition to|apartment during the spring and summer of 
their dinner in regions where there were|1828. The result was, that she laid several 
very few loaves, and, (but for my exertions,)|eggs, which were placed under other hens, 
no fishes. We afterwards crossed the Gram-|but from these eggs only a single bird was 
pians, skirting the “dark Loch-na-gar” and |hatched, and when it was first observed it 
other fine mountain masses of that neigh-|was found lying dead. It was, however, an 
bourhood, and, descending to the banks of|evident mule, or hybrid, and showed such 
the Dee, took up our residence for a time at 
“ Castletown - Braemar. Poe 
was wading down the Dee one fine af-| .. . : 
ternoon, a little below Mar Lodge, and with Mba span ee = prea ont se Mm 
a lighter pannier than usual, when I heard| gical observation. The objects sought for by the bota- 
the cry of a bird to which I was unaccv=-| nists are generally of larger size, and being also lovers of 


tomed, and my bad success in that day’s|light and oe they ad more ae o ished 
as a : j.| than most nsect tribes, so many of w court 
angling induced me the more readily to di beaten eutiidhe cia’: Sane, Evins Gbeate 


verge from the “pure element of waters,” |. sbeaining near the Spittal of Glenmuick the scarce 
to ascertain what this might be. I made my Desihenenie Hipparchia Typhon, which I had never 
way through the overhanging wood for a few | befure seen alive in Scotland ; and in upen glassy giades, 


hundred yards, and soon after reaching the |among the woods which skirt the right bank of the Dee, 
road, which runs parallel with the river on| between Abergeldy and Invercauld, I captured the rare 
and beautiful Hipparchia Blandina, commonly called the 


its right side, I observed a wooden palisade, Goeth Agen, © epeciee biherte Gund eiihtiy tn. the 


r island of Arran, and not previously knawn to occur so 
. . ‘“ far north on the mainland. Of the rarer Diptera, Pedi- 
) * Journal Economique, April, 1753. cia rivosa may be mentioned as not unfrequent among 


t See this Jourmal, October 1831, p. 373. the woods of Braemar. 
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unequivocal marks of the capercailzie cha- 
racter as could not be mistaken. 

The second importation likewise consist- 
ed of a cock and hen, and arrived safely in 
this country in January or February 1829. 
The female began to lay in the ensuing 
April, and laying in general an egg every 
alternate day, she eventually deposited about 
a couple of dozen. She showed, however, 
so strong a disposition to break and eat 
them, that she rr to be narrowly watch- 
ed at the time of laying, for the purpose of 
having them removed, for otherwise she 
would have destroyed the whole. In fact 
she did succeed in breaking most of them, 
but eight were obtained uninjured. These 
were set under a common hen, but only one 
bird was hatched, and it died soon after. In 
the spring of 1830, the hen capercailzie laid 
eight eggs. Of these she broke only one, 
and, settling in a motherly manner on the 
other seven, she sat steadily for five weeks. 
On examining the eggs, however, they were 
all found to be addle. ‘It is to be remark- 
ed,” Mr. Cumming here observes, “ that in 
1829 and 1830 the hen had access only to 
the cock that was brought home with her- 
self.” 

In the early part of 1831, three apartments 
were ingeniously formed adjoining one ano- 
ther. The hen was placed in the central 
chamber, between which and the enclosure 
on either side, each of which contained a 
male, there was an easy communication ; so 
contrived, however, that the female could 
have aceess to both the males, whilst they, 
from their greater size, could neither ap- 

roach each other, nor disturb the female as 
ong as she chose to remain in her own 
apartment. In May and June of that year 
he laid twelve eggs, seven of which were 
set under a common hen. Of these, four 
were hatched in an apparently healthy state, 
one was addle, and the other two contained 
dead birds. Of those left with the caper- 
cailzie hen, she broke one, and sat upon the 
other four, of which two were hatched, and 
the other two were found to contain dead 
birds. Of the two hatched one soon died. 
Both the barn-door hen and the female ca- 
pereailzie sat twenty-nine days, from the 
time the laying was completed till the young 
were hatched ; and Mr. Cumming calls my 
attention to the fact, that there were birds 
in all the eggs of this year’s laying except 
one. 

My visit to Braemar took place about the 
first week of last August. I think all the 
five young were then alive, and although 
only a few weeks old, they were by that 
time larger than the largest moor-game. I 
had no opportunity of handling them, or of 
examining them very minutely, but the 
neral view which I had of them, at the dis- 
tance of a few feet, did not enable me to dis- 
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jn pe the difference between the 
males and females. They seemed 


young 
; seemed’ precisely 
the same at that time both in size and plo. 
mage, although | doubt not the male mark. 
ings must have soon shown themselves op 


the young cocks. The single surviving bird 
of those hatched by the mother died of an 
accident, after living in a very healthy state 
for several weeks. Two of those hatched 
by the common hen died of some disease, 
the nature of which is not known, after lin. 
gering for a considerable time. It follows 
that there are only two young birds remain. 
ing. These are both females, and when | 
last heard of them some months ago, were 
in a thriving condition. 

The whole progeny were fed at first, and 
for some time, with young ants,—that is, 
with those whitish al Ap bodies, 
which are the larve and crysalids in their co- 
coons of these industrious creatures, though 
commonly called ant’s eggs. At that period 
they were also ousenth supplied with 
some tender grass cut very short. As soon 
as they had acquired some strength, they 
began to eat oats and pot barley, together 
with grass and the various kinds of moss, 
They are now fed like the three old birds, 
chiefly on grain and heather tops, with the 
young shoots, and other tender portions of 
the Scotch fir. I am informed that the dis- 
tinction between the sexes had become very 
obvious before the death of the young males, 
The plumage of the latter was much darker, 
their general dimensions were greater, their 
bills larger and more hooked. These cha- 
racters became very apparent during No- 
vember and December. 


The old males have never yet had access 
to the young birds, so that it has not been 
ascertained whether they entertain any na- 
tural regard for their offspring, or would ma- 
nifest me enmity towards them. From the 
continued wildness of the old birds, espe- 
cially the males, it was found difficult to 
weigh them, without incurring the risk of 
injuring their plumage. However, the male 
which arrived in 1829, and which then ap- 
peared to be a bird of the previous year, was 
lately weighed, and was found to be eleven 
pounds nine ounces avoirdupois. Judging 
from appearances, it is believed that the 
weight of the old hen would not much ex- 
ceed one half. There is, indeed, a striking 
disparity in the dimensions of the sexes in 
this species. 

I have not yet heard the result of this sea- 
son’s courtship. The intention is, as soon 
as some healthy broods have been reared in 
confinement, to liberate a few in the old pine 
woods of Braemar, and thus eventually to 
stock with the finest of feathered game P 
noblest of Scottish forests. . 

Woopviite, 6th June, 1832. 





